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FOREWORD 

After  1900  American  literature  experienced  a  growing  concerted 
movement  towards  a  fresh  and  unafraid  exploration  and  expression 
of  our  life,  our  customs,  and  our  ideals.  Before  the  turn  of  the 
century,  or  thereabouts,  most  of  the  literature  created  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  was  patterned  after  or  largely  controlled  by  English 
tradition,  was  stifling  in  the  grip  of  puritanism,  or  was  enslaved 
to  the  processes  and  philosophy  of  local  color  or  romantic  inheri- 
tances. 

According  to  these  modern  standards  Fenimore  Cooper,  for 
instance,  might  be  called  an  Englishman  living  and  writing  in 
America.  He  was  the  child  of  Scott.  Emerson  and  the  New  England 
school  were  suckled  on  the  bottle  of  German  transcendental 
morality  and  kept  to  school  in  Victorian  sweetness  and  light.  As 
for  Bret  Harte,  Cable,  James  Lane  Allen,  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 
and  all  those  who  lived  along  with  them — 'romance  and  the  pic- 
turesque traits  of  narrow  localities  kept  their  pens  working.  True, 
there  were  a  few  native  and  original  exceptions. 

There  were  Hawthorne  and  Poe  and  the  shouting,  boisterous 
Whitman.  And  latterly  there  was  Mark  Twain  straining  at  his 
leash  with  Huck  Finn,  straining  in  vain,  for  he  never  freed  himself 
from  conformity  to  deadening  creeds  and  uncritical  and  popular 
practices.  To  cover  up  his  confusion  and  chagrin  he  let  himself 
be  labeled  funny  man.  Along  with  Twain  was  Howells,  who 
talked  the  sun  out  about  a  more  realistic  world  and  method  and  then 
when  the  hour  looked  dangerous  became  worried  and  was  seized 
with  blank  misgiving. 

But  all  of  these  latter  ones,  whatever  their  failings  as  true 
American  literary  men,  were  pioneers  towards  what  we  seem  now 
to  be  really  beginning.  Each  hacked  and  cut  himself  a  road  towards 
the  present  literary  era.  Whitman  of  course,  as  every  schoolboy 
now  knows,  stands  first  among  them  as  the  real  American  pioneer 
in  native  letters. 

Following  in  the  way  of  this  good  grey  poet  came,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  some  half-dozen  young  men  who 
flourished  gourdlike  for  a  season  with  their  own  unchecked  desires 
and  blasphemy  of  the  past.  But  the  intoxication  of  too  much 
and  a  too  sudden  freedom  stampeded  them  down  the  hill  into  the 
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sea.  They  wasted  themselves  to  death.  Of  such  were  Stephen 
Crane,  dead  at  twenty-nine;  Frank  Norris,  dead  at  thirty-two; 
0.  Henry  at  forty;  David  Graham  Phillips,  Jack  London,  and 
others.  And  finally  there  were  Upton  Sinclair  and  Theodore 
Dreiser,  both  made  of  sterner  stuff  and  consequently  still  living. 
But  Sinclair  has  taken  on  himself  all  the  social  woes  of  the  world 
and  is  lost  to  art.  Shut  up  at  Pasadena,  California,  he  sends  out  his 
continuous  propaganda  lamenting  the  unhappy  lot  of  man,  seeing 
everywhere  on  the  earth  only  the  enslaved  and  the  enslaver.  Of 
them  all,  perhaps  Theodore  Dreiser  has  remained  the  most  stead- 
fast, the  most  tenacious  and  durable.  He  has  gone  singly  and 
heavily  upon  his  way,  and  he  more  than  any  other  man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  naturalism  which  is  the  predominant  trait  of  modern 
American  literature.  The  loud  and  agile  Mr.  Mencken,  the  pas- 
sionate O'Neill,  the  meticulous  Sinclair  Lewis,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Sandburg — all  show  the  influence  of  Dreiser. 

Through  all  the  welter  of  this  seeming  confusion  there  are  cer- 
tain generally  stated  principles  which  might  be  quoted  as  indicative 
of  the  nature  of  contemporary  American  literature  and  upon  which 
most  of  the  writers  chosen  in  this  bulletin  agree:  "A  sincere  record 
of  our  actual  world."  "Frankness  not  prudery."  "Truth  to  fact." 
"An  inclusive  record  of  man,  the  story  of  his  frailties  as  well  as 
his  accomplishments."  "The  mental  actions  of  man  are  as  important 
as  the  physical."  "Any  phase  of  man's  life  is  material  for  art." 
And  so  on. 

But  with  naturalism  (which  is  to  say,  frankness)  now  well 
established,  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  older  tradition  of 
reticence  and  clearly  patterned  order  is  lost.  It  is  as  much  alive 
as  ever  but  with  a  difference.  Mark  Twain,  Howells,  modern  science, 
sex  psychology,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  of  modern  prac- 
tical efficiency  have  been  incorporated  and  unified  in  the  work  of 
such  writers  as  Edith  Wharton,  Robert  Frost,  Edwin  Arlington 
Robinson,  and  even  in  that  of  the  shy  and  cruel  James  Branch 
Cabell.  They  have  built  the  present  securely  on  the  past. 


CHAPTER    I 


WILLA  CATHER 


Willa  Cather  is  America's  leading  woman  novelist — perhaps  the 
greatest  American  novelist  of  today.  In  1913,  when  0  Pioneers! 
was  first  published,  the  critics  saw  untold  potentialities  in  the  book 
and  prophesied  for  its  author  an  outstanding  career  in  the  world 
of  letters.  Such  a  career  has  indeed  been  Miss  Cather's,  but  the 
critics  of  today  look  back  upon  0  Pioneers!  as  a  work  which  in 
many  ways  shows  the  author  at  the  height  of  her  power. 

Of  her  writing  Carl  Van  Doren  has  said: 

"Something  of  the  large  tolerance  which  she  must  have  felt  in 
Whitman  ....  breathes  in  all  her  work.  Like  him  she  has  tasted 
the  savor  of  abounding  health ;  like  him  she  has  exulted  in  the 
sense  of  vast  distances,  the  rapture  of  the  green  earth  rolling 
through  space,  the  consciousness  of  past  and  future  striking  hands 
in  the  radiant  present;  like  him  she  enjoys  powerful  uneducated 
persons  both  as  a  means  to  a  higher  type  and  as  ends  honorable  in 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  she  does  not  let  herself  run  on  in  the 
ungirt  dithyrambs  of  Whitman  or  into  his  followers'  glorification 
of  sheer  bulk  and  impetus.  Taste  and  intelligence  hold  her  passion 
in  hand  .  .  .  and  she  has  the  strength  to  look  past  casual  surfaces 
to  the  passionate  center  of  her  characters." 

Subjects   for  Study 
1.    WILLA  CATHER  AS  A  NOVELIST 

a.  Discuss  the  influence  on  her  of   Miss  Jewett  as  given  by  Van  Doren 
in  Contemporary  American  Novelists. 

b.  What  are  some  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  her  growth  as  shown 
in  the  three  novels,  O  Pioneers,  The  Song  of  the  Lark,  and  My  Antonia? 

c.  In  what  way  do  One  of  Ours  and  A  Lost  Lady  show  a  falling-off  from 
Miss  Cather's  earlier  powers,  and  what  answer  could  be  given? 

d.  In  which  does  she  excel — character,  atmosphere,  or  story-telling? 

e.  Compare  Marie  Tovesky   (O  Pioneers),  Thea  Kronborg   (The  Song  of 
the  Lark),  and  Antonia  Shimerda  (My  Antonia). 

2.    MY  ANTONIA   (An-ton-e6-ah) 

a.    What  object  does  the  introduction  serve? 

6.    The  situation  of  the  Shimerda  family  as  the  story  begins. 

c.    The  gradual  evolving  of  Antonia  into  the  center  of  interest. 
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d.  The  echoes  of  the  Old  World  as  contrasted  with  the  new  in  the  relation 
of  the   Bohemian   family   and   the   Burdens. 

1.  Mrs.  Shimerda  as  contrasted  with  Mrs.  Burden. 

2.  Mr.  Shimerda  and  Mr.  Burden. 

e.  The    place    of   the    Nebraska   landscape    against   which   these   lives   are 
painted. 

/.    The   essentially  poetic   and   vibrant  nature   of   Antonia   in   the   grip   of 

adverse  circumstances. 
g.    Her  life  in  town  as  compared  with  her  life  on  the  farm. 
h.    Her  love   affair  with  a  cheap  seducer   and   consequent   marriage  to  a 

dull,  plodding  farmer. 
i.     Does  Miss  Cather  in   the  end  preach  the  compensation  of  domesticity 

for  unfulfilled  dreams? 
j.     Could  the  story  of  Antonia  be  called  tragic? 
k.    What  elements  in  this  story  are  such  as  to  cause  critics  to  rank  Miss 

Cather  so  high  among  contemporary  American  novelists? 

3.    DEATH  COMES  FOR  THE  ARCHBISHOP  and  SHADOWS  ON  THE  ROCK 

a.  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop. 

1.  Is  this  the  story  of  one  person  or  the  story  of  the  American 
Southwest  in  the  days  of  the  religious  pioneers? 

2.  Does  the  book  seem  like  a  novel  or  like  Actionized  history?  How 
is  this  effect  accomplished? 

3.  Select  several  characters  for  presentation. 

4.  What  of  the  minor  characters  in  the  book?  How  are  they  made 
to  stand  out  individually? 

b.  Shadows  on  the  Rock. 

1.  The  setting  and  characters  of  the  book. 

2.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  plot.  Is  there  a  strong  central  story 
toward  the  advance  of  which  every  chapter  contributes?  Or  is  it 
a  book  in  which  the  events  seem  incidental? 

3.  Select  several  incidents  for  presentation,  such  as  the  home  life 
of  the  apothecary,  Pierre  Charron  and  his  lost  love,  the  feud 
between  the  old  bishop  and  the  new. 

4.  Read  aloud  pages  243-247,  pages  262-263. 

c.  Comment  on  the  change  of  setting  and  approach  in  Miss  Cather's  last 
two  novels.  Is  it  a  world  of  reality  that  she  presents? 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Bechhofer,  C.  E.,  The  Literary  Renaissance  in  America. 
Boynton,  Percy  H.,  Some  Contemporary  Americans. 
Cather,  Willa,  O  Pioneers! 

The  Song  of  the  Lark. 

— My   Antonia. 

My  Mortal  Enemy. 
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-Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop. 
-Shadows  on  the  Rock. 


Kronenberger,  Louis,  "Willa  Cather,"  The  Bookman,  October,  1931. 
Sergeant,  Elizabeth  S.,  Fire  Under  the  Andes. 
Van  Doren,  Carl,  Contemporary  American  Novelists. 
Winsten,  Archer,  "A  Defense  of  Willa  Cather,"  The  Bookman,  March, 
1932. 


CHAPTER    II 

JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 

The  world  in  general  and  American  democracy  in  particular 
have  met  with  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  James  Branch  Cabell. 
Our  western  civilization  with  its  emphasis  upon  materialism,  as 
he  sees  it,  has  driven  him  to  create  for  his  elusive  and  delicate 
spirit  a  medieval  and  romantic  world  wherein  he  has  hidden  him- 
self. From  that  land  of  fancy,  Poictesme,  he  has  sent  out  his 
thinly-veiled  figures  of  satire  and  sardonic  humor — all  ironically 
laughing  away  the  foibles  and  common  loyalties  of  men.  In  a  beau- 
tiful style  he  has  written  beautifully  of  desire,  of  chivalrous  love, 
of  high  deeds,  and  finally  and  most  significantly  of  complete  dis- 
illusion. The  non-moral,  over-wise  Jurgen,  fleeing  from  Dame  Lissa 
to  an  earlier  and  more  beautiful  love  and  then  later  in  sheer 
weariness  returning  to  the  Dame,  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Cabell 
himself  in  the  business  of  imaginative  adventuring. 

But  in  the  last  year  or  two  Mr.  Cabell  has  abandoned  Poictesme. 
Branch  Cabell  is  today  discussing  many  of  the  things  which  have 
evidently  bothered  James  Branch  Cabell  during  the  years  he  spent 
in  the  land  of  his  fancy.  The  subject  matter  is  different,  and  the 
style  is  different.  But  the  mind  and  the  personality  are  the  same. 

Subjects   for  Study 

1.    A    GENERAL    CONSIDERATION    OF    CABELL'S    WRITINGS 

a.    The  romantic  style  in  which  all  his  works  are  written. 
6.    Imagination,  poetry  of  his  expression. 

c.  Irony  and  pity  of  existence.  The  uselessness  of  living. 

d.  Affiliation  with  the  Irish  spirit  of  faery  and  magic. 

e.  Consider  the  essential  identity  of  idea  and  of  leading  characters  in  most 
of  Cabell's  work — Jurgen  in  Jurgen,  Manuel  in  Figures  of  Earth,  John 
Charteris  in  Beyond  Life — all  with  essentially  the  same  viewpoint  about 
life  and  about  love. 

/.  What  is  the  Cabellian  philosophy  as  expounded  in  Straws  and  Prayer- 
books?  (On  page  25  he  says,  for  instance,  "The  literary  artist  plays: 
and  the  sole  end  of  his  endeavor  is  to  divert  himself."  Again,  "Man 
is,  they  say,  the  only  animal  that  has  reason;  and  so  he  must  have 
also,  if  he  is  to  stay  sane,  diversion  to  prevent  his  using  it." — And 
so   on.) 

g.    Cabell  as  a  short  story  writer   (The  Certain  Hour). 
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h.  In  what  way  can  Cabell  be  classed  as  a  writer  in  the  modern  American 
spirit? 

2.   JVRGEN 

a.  What  is  the  theme  of  this  novel? 

b.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  tale. 

c.  How  would  you  describe  the  character  of  the  pawnbroker   Jurgen? 

1.  Has  he  the  power   of  real  emotion? 

2.  Is  he  essentially  a  mocker? 

3.  Is  he  capable  of  pity,  of  real  love  and  sympathy? 

4.  Can  he  be  thought  of  as  more  human  than  puppet? 

d.  Discuss  the  land  of  Poictesme  in  relation  to  the  real  world  in  which 
Mr.  Cabell  lives. 

e.  Will  the  following  statement  apply  to  Jurgen,  and  if  so,  why? — 
"Jurgen,  the  hero  in  the  romance  of  that  name,  may  be  taken  to  mean 
a  personification  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit  which  has  grown  so  bold 
as  to  attempt  the  exploration  of  man's  every  creation,  even  the  most 
sacred  and  beautiful  of  his  endeavors.  He  rises  from  a  pawnbroker  to 
be  a  duke,  then  a  prince,  a  king,  emperor,  and  pope,  and  finally  becomes 
God  and  is  none  other  than  the  symbol  of  the  modern  enquiring  intelli- 
gence, and  just  as  Jurgen  remains  unhappy  and  returns  empty-handed 
to  his  commonplace  wife,  so  must  we  all  turn  from  our  dreams  wherein 
we  have  been  able  to  snatch  something  of  release  from  a  distressful 
world.  And  as  Jurgen  waits '  for  the  only  certain  peace — the  grave — 
so  do  we." 

3.    SPECIAL  DELIVERY 

a.  The  informal  humor  of  "Ruth  Universal."  Read  a  few  of  the  paragraphs 
in  which  Mr.  Cabell  reveals  his  idiosyncrasies. 

b.  Summarize  his  advice  to  anyone  who  wants  to  "become  a  writer." 

c.  In  "Art,  Beauty,  and  Balderdash"  does  Mr.  Cabell  say  anything  to  the 
man  who  requests  a  course  in  reading? 

d.  Analyze  carefully  Mr.  Cabell's  criticism  of  the  reviewers,  and  answer 
his  criticism  point  by  point.  Mr.  Cabell  asks  some  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions of  the  reviewer.  Can  you  justify  the  reviewer? 

e.  Make  a  character  study  of  Mr.  Cabell  as  you  find  him  in  this  book. 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Bechhofer,  C.  E.,  The  Literary  Renaissance  in  America. 
Cabell,  James  Branch,  Jurgen. 

Straws  and  Prayer-books. 

The   Certain  Hour. 

Figures  of  Earth. 

Special  Delivery. 

Farrar,  John,  editor,  The  Literary  Spotlight. 
Van  Doren,  Carl,  James  Branch  Cabell. 

Contemporary    American   Novelists. 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton,  Our  Short  Story  Writers. 


CHAPTER    III 

SINCLAIR  LEWIS 

Sinclair  Lewis,  along  with  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  is  a  leader  in 
what  Carl  Van  Doren  has  termed  "the  revolt  from  the  village," 
its  dullness,  stagnation,  self-content.  In  his  use  of  satire  Lewis  is 
open  to  the  accusation  that  he  does  not  always  present  a  complete 
picture,  but  on  the  whole  his  studies  are  true. 

As  a  result  of  his  writing  Main  Street  is  known  everywhere,  and 
Babbitt  is  a  world-wide  figure. 

Subjects   for   Study 

1.    MAIN  STREET  and  BABBITT 

a.  Settings. 

b.  Action.  These  books  may  be  termed  life  chronicles.  How  does  Lewis' 
handling  of  plot  differ  from  Mrs.  Wharton's?  What  do  you  think  of 
the  length  of  the  books? 

c.  Characters.  Note  the  portrayal  of  character  through  dialogue.  Note  the 
effect  of  environment  upon  individual  development.  Compare  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's attitude  to  society  as  shown  through  her  characters.  Consider 
particularly  Carol  and  Babbitt. 

d.  Treatment.  Objective  in  view.  Satire  sometimes  bordering  on  burlesque, 
especially  in  Babbitt.  Detailed  observation.  Pessimistic  outlook.  Compare 
The  Spoon  River  Anthology  and  Masters'  view  of  life. 

e.  Popularity  of  these  two  books.  What  does  it  indicate  on  the  part  of 
the  public?  Notice  how  Main  Street  and  Babbitt  have  become  common 
bywords. 

/.    Artistically,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Elmer  Gantry? 

2.    ARROWSMITH 

a.  Artistically  is  this  novel  a  step  forward?  How  does  the  idea  of  the 
book  differ  from  those  embodied  in  Babbitt  and  Main  Street?  Is  the 
view  of  life  more  pessimistic  or  less  so? 

6.  Treatment.  Is  Lewis  fair  to  the  medical  profession?  Does  he  generalize 
his  indictment  into  propaganda?  Note  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad 
doctors.  Where  does  his  satire  descend  to  burlesque? 

c.  Discuss  the  plot.  Note  the  constant  enlarging  of  the  scene,  the  action 
mounting  as  Arrowsmith's  character  grows.  Does  the  death  of  Leora 
appear  as  tragic  inevitability? 

d.  Characters — Arrowsmith,  Leora,  Gottlieb,  in  particular.  Notice  how  in 
one  speech  Babbitt  is  resurrected  for  us. 

e.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  book?  Its  place  in  contemporary  literature? 
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3.    ANN   VICKERS 

a.  Discuss  the  development  of  Ann's  character.  In  what  way  do  her 
triumphs  and  disappointments  modify  her  point  of  view?  Is  her  per- 
sonality a  romantic  one? 

o.  Which  man  is  the  most  admirable,  the  least  admirable,  the  most  clearly 
portrayed? 

c.  Do  the  prison  conditions  seem  overdrawn? 

d.  Discuss  some  of  the  types  of  prisoners  and  officials. 

e.  Does  the  author  ever  seem  to  step  out  of  the  story  and  preach  to  his 
reader?  Does  his  attempt  to  reform  hurt  the  novel? 

/.    Does  his  attitude  ever  become  naive? 

g.    How  would  you  rank  this  novel  in  the  total  work  of  Sinclair  Lewis? 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Bechhofer,  C.  E.,  The  Literary  Renaissance  in  America. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Portraits :  Real  and  Imaginary. 
Farrar,  John,  editor,  The  Literary  Spotlight. 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  Arrowsmith. 

Main  Street. 

Babbitt. 

Elmer  Gantry. 

Dodsworth. 

Ann  Vickers. 

Consult  also  the  files  of  the  contemporary  magazines. 


CHAPTER    IV 

EDITH  WHARTON 

Untouched  by  the  more  revolutionary  tendencies  in  American 
fiction,  Mrs.  Wharton  stands  as  a  link  with  the  past,  continuing 
the  continental  tradition  of  Howells  and  James.  Yet  even  when 
she  writes  of  the  past,  as  in  The  Age  of  Innocence,  the  struggle  of 
the  individual  with  the  taboos  of  his  society  is  presented  without 
partisanship  and  with  the  sincere  realism  and  penetrating  satire 
characteristic  of  the  viewpoint  of  the  modern  school  in  America. 

Subjects   for  Study 

1.    THE  WORKS   OF   EDITH   WHARTON 

a.  Continental   tradition — 

1.  Style. 

2.  Subject  matter  and  backgrounds. 

3.  View  of  the  power  of  social  custom. 

b.  Philosophical  content  of  her  novels.  Struggle  of  the  individual  with 
society. 

1.  Consider  in  detail  the  New  York  novels — The  House  of  Mirth, 
The  Custom  of  the  Country,  The  Old  Maid  as  most  important. 
Notice  the  satire  aimed  at  the  system.  Does  she  take  sides  with 
society  or  the  individual  member  of  it?  Discuss  Twilight  Sleep 
and  its  picture  of  present-day  New  York. 

c.  Ethan  Frome. 

1.  The  use  of  the  inset  method. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  setting. 

3.  The  power  of  the  tragedy. 

d.  The  characterization.  Do  her  women  surpass  her  men? 

e.  Her  achievement  in  the  short  story.  Read  those  in  her  volume,  Certain 
People. 

2.    THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

(This  book,  considered  her  best  long  novel,  won  the  1920  Pulitzer  prize 
over  Sinclair  Lewis'  popular  Main  Street.) 

a.  The  background  of  the  story,  New  York  in  the  seventies.  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  title. 

b.  Plot.  Note  the  dramatic  unification  of  the  closely-knit  action  and 
compare  Lewis'  Main  Street  in  this  connection.  Do  the  characters  act 
freely  or  are  the  circumstances  which  snare  them  illusions  created  by 
the  author?  Is  the  final  scene  convincing?  Compare  the  plot  of  The  Old 
Maid. 
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c.  Characters.  Note  the  dramatic  tension  of  such  scenes  as  the  farewell 
party  for  Countess  Oleska. 

d.  Economy  of  means.  Clear  description.  Satire.   (Any  real  humor?) 

e.  The  place  of  this  novel  in  contemporary  American  literature. 

3.    HUDSON  RIVER   BRACKETED   and    THE  GODS  ARRIVE 

a.  Hudson  River  Bracketed. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title? 

2.  What  is  the  main  theme  of  the  novel? 

3.  In  what  way  is  this  developed? 

4.  The    general    background    is    that    of   the    polite    world,    politely 
portrayed.  Is  there  any  realism? 

5.  Is  the  story  told  with  detachment  or  is  the  author  apparent? 

b.  The  Gods  Arrive. 

1.  A  woman  in  revolt  against  the  background  from  which  she  had 
sprung. 

2.  A  man  in  a  struggle  against  the  weaker  side  of  his  nature. 

3.  Are  the  problems  in  the  book  part  of  the  world  in  general,  or 
are  they  created  by  the  characters  of  the  individuals  themselves? 

c.  In  these  two  novels,  on  what  devices  does  Mrs.  Wharton  depend  for 
characterization?  For  the  development  of  her  plot? 

d.  Is  her  style  elaborate?  Terse?  Epigrammatic?  Wordy? 

e.  What  of  the  humor  in  these  books? 

/.  Consider  these  two  most  recent  of  Mrs.  Wharton's  novels  in  connection 
with  her  literary  fame  and  with  contemporary  American  fiction  in 
general. 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Boynton,  Percy  H.,  Some  Contemporary  Americans. 

Follett,  Wilson,  Some  Modern  Novelists. 

Gilbertson,  C,  "Mrs.  Wharton,"  Century,  October,  1929. 

Lovett,  Robert  M.,  Edith  Wharton. 

Wharton,  Edith,  The  Writing  of  Fiction. 

The  Age  of  Innocence. 

Ethan  Frome. 

— Certain  People. 


-Hudson  River  Bracketed. 
-The  Gods  Arrive. 


CHAPTER   V 


ELLEN  GLASGOW 


Ellen  Glasgow  is  a  woman  of  the  New  South  writing  about  the 
South  that  is  both  old  and  new.  Born  in  Richmond  of  two  lines  of 
southern  ancestry,  Miss  Glasgow  has  written  of  the  countryside  and 
the  people  round-about  her,  as  well  as  of  the  days  when  war 
threatened  the   peace   of   shaded   Richmond   streets. 

It  is  not  only  the  aristocracy  that  springs  to  life  between  the 
pages  of  her  books.  Versatile  and  sympathetic,  she  understands  the 
farmer  and  the  listless  ways  of  the  poor  white  in  their  struggle 
with  the  soil.  Humor  and  satire  flash  through  her  pages,  and  a 
fine  feeling  for  the  rapier-like  thrust  of  subtle  wit. 

"She  has  dealt  with  special  skill  with  the  anomalous  and  transi- 
tory conditions  of  society  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war — 
the  breaking  down  of  old  barriers ;  the  fruitless  resistance  of  con- 
servatism to  the  new  tendencies  of  social  equality;  the  frequent 
pathetic  struggles  to  keep  up  a  brave  show  in  spite  of  broken 
fortunes ;  the  proud  dignity  that  accepts  poverty  and  hardship  and 
manual  labour  with  unbroken  spirit.  Such  books  are  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  novels  of  manners." 

Subjects  for   Study 
1.    BARREN   GROUND 

a.    The  setting  and  the  story. 

o.    Comment  on  the  impression  of  actuality  in  Part  I. 

c.  Contrast  this  with  the  unreality  of  Parts  II  and  III.  Explain  this, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  Dorinda  easily  avoids  one  difficulty 
by  going  to  New  York,  she  avoids  another  by  an  accident,  she  avoids 
a  third  by  happening  to  be  the  patient  of  a  doctor  who  becomes  inter- 
ested in  her  case  and  takes  her  into  his  office.  When  she  goes  home  she 
has  money  to  start  her  work  there,  the  dairy  is  a  success  from  the  start, 
even  the  Negroes  on  the  place  seem  to  be  unusually  industrious.  One 
after  one,  the  obstacles  in  Dorinda's  way  topple  over  at  a  breath,  like 
straw  men. 

d.  Characterize  Mrs.  Oakley,  reading  aloud  scenes  which  reveal  her  per- 
sonality. 

e.  The  thralldom  of  the  soil  and  Joshua  Oakley. 

/.    Miss  Glasgow's  analysis  of  the  farmer's  problem. 
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2.    THEY   STOOPED   TO   FOLLY 

a.  What  does  the  title  mean? 

b.  The  background  of  the  novel. 

c.  Poor  Aunt  Agatha,  Mrs.  Dalrymple,  Milly  Burden. 

d.  What  are  the  women  in  the  book  like?  The  men? 

e.  Select  several  characters  for  presentation — Mrs.  Burden,  Mary  Victoria, 
Mr.  Littlepage,  Mrs.  Littlepage. 

f.  Discuss  the  novel  from  the  point  of  view  of  organization,  plot,  balanced 
development. 

g.  Read  aloud  passages  which  illustrate  particularly  well  Miss  Glasgow's 
epigrammatic  style.  This  book  is  most  brilliantly  written. 

3.    THE  SHELTERED  LIFE 

a.    The  household  of  the  Archbald  family. 

6.    Jenny  Blair.    The  early  chapters  of  this  book,  picturing  the  life  going 

on    around    a   little   girl,    possess    a    rare    quality   of   perfection.    Read 

portions  aloud. 

c.  Eva  and  George  Birdsong.  Before  the  ball  and  after. 

d.  General  Archbald  in  the  deep  past. 

e.  Miss  Glasgow's  humor,  insight,  cleverness  of  phrase. 

f.  Do  the  characters  in  the  book  develop  naturally  to  the  end?  Or  do 
the  people  at  the  end  of  the  novel  seem  distorted  from  their  personali- 
ties as  they  are  revealed  in  the  early  chapters?  Could  this  be  accounted 
for  by  the  author's  effort  to  fit  her  characters  to  a  preconceived 
situation? 

g.  Discuss  Miss  Glasgow's  place  among  writers  of  the  South  and  in  con- 
temporary American  literature  as  a  whole. 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Field,  L.  M.,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Novelist  of  the  Old  and  the  New  South. 
Gilkyson,    P.    H.,    "Ellen    Glasgow,"   Saturday   Review   of   Literature, 

November  23,  1929. 
Glasgow,  Ellen,  Barren  Ground. 

The  Romantic  Comedians. 

They  Stooped  to  Folly. 

— The  Sheltered  Life. 

"The  Novel  in  the  South,"  Harper's,  December,  1929. 

Haardt,  S.,  "Ellen  Glasgow  and  the  South,"  The  Bookman,  April,  1929. 


CHAPTER    VI 

THEODORE  DREISER 

Theodore  Dreiser  is  one  of  the  sturdiest,  heaviest,  and  most 
significant  figures  in  the  American  literature  of  this  century.  A 
philosopher  of  sorts,  believing  in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
human  race,  unable  to  see  any  final  purpose  in  existence,  adhering 
to  the  doctrine  of  ceaseless  change,  and  declaring  that  man  at  best 
is  but  a  puny  creature  set  amid  mysterious  and  terrifying  powers 
— he  chooses  the  characters  for  his  novels  and  stories  almost  at 
random.  One  person  is  as  good  as  another,  he  says  forlornly,  for 
all  have  their  hopes  and  disasters,  and  that  is  enough  for  the  artist. 

And  yet,  as  pitiable  as  he  conceives  man  to  be,  few  writers 
love  and  sympathize  with  their  subjects  as  Dreiser  does.  Of  all 
the  forces  that  motivate  humanity  in  its  tragic  and  beautiful 
groping,  he  declares  sex  to  be  the  most  powerful,  and  many  of  his 
works  are  the  records  of  a  devastating  and  almost  animal  passion. 
But  whatever  qualities  are  revealed  in  Dreiser's  characters,  how- 
ever desolate  or  defeated  they  may  be,  to  whatever  depths  they 
may  be  carried  by  the  devious  currents  of  the  world,  Dreiser 
presents  them  without  blame  or  reproach.  Circumstances  have 
made  them  what  they  are.  Life,  he  says,  is  like  that. 

Subjects   for  Study 
1.    A  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  DREISER'S  WORK 

a.  As  a  novelist: 

1.  Is  there  a  likeness  of  theme  in  most  of  his  novels? 

2.  Contrast  The  Genius  and  The  Titan  as  to  theme  and  leading 
characters. 

3.  Give  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  ponderousness  of  his  novels. 

4.  Name  some  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  about  life  and  man 
made  in  his  work. 

5.  Can  you  distinguish  a  distinct  point  of  view? 

b.  As  a  short  story  writer  (Free  and  Other  Stories)  : 

1.  Notice  the  typically  Dreiserian  manner  and  background  in 
"Nigger  Jeff." 

2.  Study  carefully  "The  Lost  Phoebe."  Notice  how  logically  it  is 
built  upon  the  mistaken  sight  of  the  dead  old  woman.  Does  the 
story  weaken  with  the  end  and  was  the  end  foreseen  too  long 
before  it  came? 
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3.    Notice  the  variety   of   background   and   character   in   his  stories, 
testifying  to  the  wide  experience  of  the  author. 
c.    As  a  dramatist  (Plays  of  the  Natural  and  Supernatural) : 

1.  Notice   the    influence   of   movie   methods   in    the   construction    of 
these  plays. 

2.  Study  "The  Girl  in  the  Coffin." 

3.  Note  dramatization  of  An  American  Tragedy. 

2.    JENNIE  GERHARDT 

"The  virtue  of  such  a  book  as  Jennie  Gerhardt"  says  Mr.  Mencken, 
"does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  accurate  and  lifelike  as  representation; 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  some  way  that  is  hard  to  analyze,  Dreiser  man- 
ages to  make  us  see  the  world  through  Jennie's  eyes,  and  so  gives  us  an 
understanding  of  her  pitiful  tragedy.  Superficially,  she  is  simply  a  girl  of 
loose  morals,  living  in  contempt  of  the  Mann  Act.  But  actually,  in 
Dreiser's  skillful  hands,  she  becomes  a  representative  of  the  agony  of  all 
womankind." 

a.  Study  the  background  and  surroundings  out  of  which  the  story  takes 
its  rise: 

1.  Columbus,  Ohio,  in   1880. 

2.  The  poverty  of  the  Gerhardt  family,  children,  situation. 

3.  The    character    of    Mrs.    Gerhardt    contrasted    with   that    of    Old 
Gerhardt. 

4.  The  coming  of  Senator  Brander. 

b.  Jennie  as  she  was  at  this  time,  an  impressionable,  warm-hearted  girl. 

c.  Does    Dreiser's    account    of    the    affair    between    Jennie    and    Senator 
Brander  smack  of  the  immoral? 

d.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Gerhardt's  actions  upon  hearing  of  Brander's 
death  and   Jennie's   disgrace? 

e.  The  move  to  Cleveland  and  the  meeting  with  Lester  Kane. 

/.     Does    the   love-making   of    Kane    represent   a   breakdown    in    Dreiser's 

handling  of  the  story? 
g.    Contrast  the  character  of  Mrs.  Gerald  with  Jennie.  Which  is  the  more 

suitable  as  a  wife  for  Kane? 
h.    Study  the  final  scene  where  Jennie  watches  the  train  bear  away  Kane's 

body. 
i.     Is  the  misfortune  that  attends  Jennie  to  be  called  just  or  unjust? 
j.     Can  the  novel  be  thought  of  as  an  immoral  book? 

k.    What  faults  to  you  find  in   the  construction  of  this  tale?   Is  it  long- 
winded,  dull,  lacking  in  any  touches  of  humor? 
I.     Out    of    all    the   ignorance,    poverty,    and    helplessness    that   belong   to 

Jennie   can   you   say   that   there   is    something   of   greatness   remaining 

to  her? 
m.  Does   Jennie   gain   in   nobility  and   gentleness  of   character   because   of 

her  misfortunes? 
n.    Is  Dreiser  justified  in  speaking  of  her  as  a  "big  woman"? 
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3.    A  GALLERY  OF  WOMEN 

a.    Illustrate   by  selected   readings   Dreiser's  style,  his   sentence   structure, 

his  roundabout,  digressive  presentation  of  his  subject. 
6.    Present  six  portraits  from  the  gallery  as  character  sketches  and  analysis. 

c.  Taking  all  evidence  at  its  face  value,  what  kind  of  person  do  you  think 
Dreiser  is? 

d.  Criticize  the  following  quotation,  either  illustrating  its  points  or  refuting 
them:  "Dreiser  has  no  sense  of  style,  would  be  hard  to  imitate.  His 
writing  is  ponderous,  jumbled,  awkward.  .  .  .  He  is  so  much  in  earnest, 
such  a  painstaking  student  of  his  fellows,  that  his  stories,  weak  at  almost 
any  given   point,  have   a   cumulative  strength." 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Bercovici,  K.,  "Dreiser:  Romantic  Realist,"  Mentor,  May,  1930. 
Boyd,  Ernest,  Portraits:  Real  and  Imaginary. 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  Jennie   Gerhardt. 

Sister  Carrie. 

An  American  Tragedy. 

— — A  Gallery  of  Women. 

Frank,  Waldo,  Our  America. 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  "Theodore  Dreiser,"  A  Book  of  Prefaces. 

Rascoe,  Burton,  Theodore  Dreiser. 


CHAPTER    VII 

JOSEPH   HERGESHEIMER 

According  to  Van  Doren,  Joseph  Hergesheimer  stands  "in  a 
middle  ground  between  the  unrelieved  realism  of  the  newer  school 
of  American  fiction  and  the  genteel  moralism  of  the  older."  He  has 
not  burdened  himself  with  improving  the  world,  but  in  describing 
the  "emotions  of  existence."  And  his  strongest  emotions  are  linked 
with  his  sense  of  beauty;  they  manifest  themselves  in  a  taste  for 
the  decorative  leading  him  to  seek  out  localities  and  times  where 
the  things  which  please  the  senses  may  be  found  in  their  most 
beautiful  form.  He  is  at  home  in  many  places,  and  has  recreated 
the  past  with  a  verisimilitude  rarely  achieved  by  the  avowed 
"historical"  novelist. 

Subjects   for   Study 
1.    THE  WORK   OF  HERGESHEIMER 

a.  The  central  idea  of  his  novels.  Discuss  his  statement,  "The  story  at 
bottom  is  nearly  always  the  same — a  struggle  between  what  is  called 
the  spirit  and  what  is  called  the  flesh — the  spirit  is  victorious."  Illustrate 
from  The  Lay  Anthony,  Linda  Oondon,  and  Gytherea. 

b.  The  background  of  his  novels.  Notice  the  different  places  and  times 
depicted,  the  various  industrial  ages  in  America.  Is  his  rendering  of 
bygone  lives  and  times  successful?  Note  the  setting  of  Tampico. 

c.  The  ornamentation  of  his  work.  Love  of  beautiful  fabrics,  odors,  things 
which  appeal  to  the  senses  and  can  be  described  in  words  in  themselves 
beautiful. 

d.  The  characters.  Study  especially  the  women.  Discuss  Linda  Condon. 

e.  Style: 

1.  His  excellencies. 

2.  His   faults. 

/.  Hergesheimer's  views  of  writing  (especially  in  San  Cristobal  de  la 
Habana),  and  an  estimate  of  his  place  in  American  letters. 

2.    JAVA  HEAD 

a.  The  setting.  Compare  Hergesheimer's  portrayal  of  Old  Salem  with 
Edith  Wharton's  Old  New  York.  Notice  Hergesheimer's  treatment  of 
sea  life  and  his  sense  of  the  romance  of  past  commercial  venturings, 
the  changing  type  of  ships  and  the  men  who  sail  them. 

b.  The  action.  Notice  how  the  different  characters  are  used  to  give 
varying  aspects  of  Gerrit's  problem.  How  does  Hergesheimer  build  up 
suspense  before  Gerrit's  arrival?  What  do  you  think  of  the  happy  ending 
of  the  story?  Of  the  shifting  to  Brevard's  story  at  the  end? 
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c.  The  characters.  Are  they  lifelike  and  strongly  differentiated?  What 
of  the  women?  Taou  Yuen?  Is  she  real,  under  her  beautifully  ornamented 
exterior?  Does  the  author  succeed  in  portraying  the  Oriental  mind? 
Discuss  Gerrit,  his  father,  and  Nettie. 

d.  The  style.  This  story  offered  abundant  opportunity  for  color — quaint 
Salem  and  the  exotic  Orient,  the  free  life  of  the  sea,  and  the  half-insane 
visions  of  the  opium-haunted — and  Hergesheimer  here  carried  his  delight 
in  ornamentation  to  its  extreme.  Does  he  pay  too  much  attention  to 
the  surface  of  life,  the  things  of  beauty — clothes,  furniture,  odors? 

e.  Does  this  story  illustrate  Hergesheimer's  definition  of  beauty? — "Beauty 
is  the  quality  of  a  courageous  purpose  maintained  against  the  hopeless 
and  transitory  aspects  of  life  and  death." 

3.    TROPICAL  WINTER 

a.  What  is  the  background  of  the  book? 

b.  Does  Mr.  Hergesheimer's  love  of  ornamentation  and  beautiful  words 
sometimes  degenerate  into  enumeration,  until  his  stories  occasionally 
seem  over  full  of  lemon-colored  walls,  iced  caviar,  and  Belgian  grapes? 

c.  On  what  devices  does  he  depend  in  his  characterizations  of  women? 

d.  What  of  the  men  in  his  stories? 

e.  The  romantic  versus  the  sophisticated  (VI);  the  farcical  (VIII); 
tragedy   (IX);  humor  and  pathos   (X). 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Baldwin,  Charles  C,  The  Men  Who  Make  Our  Novels. 
Farrar,  John,  editor,  The  Literary  Spotlight. 
Hergesheimer,  Joseph,  The  Three  Black  Pennys. 

Java  Head. 

Linda  Condon. 

Tampico. 

Tropical  Winter. 

Mencken,  H.  L.,  Prejudices,  Fifth  Series. 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  Contemporary  American  Novelists. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

"The  thing  to  learn  is  to  know  what  people  are  thinking  about, 
not  what  they  say."  This  quotation  from  "The  Teacher"  in 
Winesburg,  Ohio,  is  an  excellent  statement  of  Anderson's  literary 
creed.  In  novel,  short  story,  and  poem  he  symbolizes  the  thoughts 
of  his  characters  by  actions  which  may  seem  grotesque  unless  we 
recognize  them  as  symbols  of  a  mental  state.  Almost  overwhelmed 
before  the  repression  and  spiritual  dullness  of  American  small-town 
life,  Anderson,  like  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  expresses  his  disgust,  but 
with  this  difference — whereas  Masters  uses  irony  in  his  treatment 
of  the  actualities,  Anderson  shows  the  depth,  the  possibilities  for 
poetry  in  the  most  degraded  character.  The  short  story  seems  to 
be  the  medium  best  adapted  to  his  particular  genius,  though  he  has 
written  some  distinguished  novels,  poetry,  and  critical  essays. 

Subjects  for   Study 
1.    THE  NOVELS  AND  POEMS  OF  SHERWOOD  ANDERSON 

a.    Influences  on  his  work. 

1.  Tchekov  and  the  Russian  naturalists. 

2.  Modern  psychology,  Freud  and  the  emphasis  on  the  subconscious, 
sex. 

3.  Expressionism.    (See  Untermeyer's  American  Poetry  Since  1900, 
pp.  333-334.) 

6.  The  early  novels  were  naturalistic,  employed  the  "formula  of  revolt," 
showed  the  world  chaotic,  the  lack  of  a  goal  to  march  upon.  Poor  White 
is  similar.  Discuss  it,  and  Windy  McPherson's  Son  and  Marching  Men. 
Note  the  treatment  of  organized  labor  in  the  last  named. 

c.  Poetry.  Read  in  the  Monroe-Henderson  collection  Song  of  Industrial 
America,  Chicago,  Evening  Song,  A  Visit.  Compare  the  theme  and  the 
manner  of  handling  it  in  Spring  Song  with  the  theme  and  manner  of 
Many  Marriages,  the  novel. 

d.  Most  flagrant  faults — 

1.  Lack  of  self-criticism. 

2.  Over-intoxication  with  words. 

3.  Lack  of  humor. 

e.  An  estimate  of  Anderson's  place  in  American  literature.  (Note  short 
stories  are  considered  his  best  works.  Give  a  rapid  summary  of  his 
work  in  this  field.) 
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2.    WINESBURG,  OHIO 

a.  The  plan  of  the  book — the  story  of  George  is  the  unifying  theme. 
Compare  with  the  theme  of  his  novels — the  struggle  after  some  revela- 
tion of  meaning  in  the  world. 

b.  The  background  of  the  book.  Compare  the  town  "Winesburg"  to 
Masters'  "Spoon  River"  and  Robinson's  "Tilbury  Town."  The  news- 
paper reporter  who  is  the  chief  character  comes  into  contact  with  all 
sides  of  life  in  the  village.  The  town  itself  becomes  a  protagonist, 
crushing  in  one  way  or  another  the  desires  of  its  inhabitants. 

c.  The  lives  of  the  characters.    Note  these  and  other  aspects  depicted — 

1.  Grotesque — Doctor  Reefy,  Jesse  and  Louise  Bentley. 

2.  Humorous — Joe   Welling. 

3.  Pitifulness  of  thwarted  existences — Elizabeth  Willard,  Kate  Swift, 
Wing  Biddlebaum. 

3.    DEATH  IN  THE  WOODS 

a.  Notice  the  qualities  of  Sherwood  Anderson's  style.  Illustrate  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

1.  There  is  repetition  of  phrase  and  idea.  What  purpose  does  this 
serve? 

2.  His  writing  is  often  poetic. 

3.  How  does  he  achieve  the  intensity  and  sharpness  of  impressions? 

4.  What  are  the  particular  mannerisms  which  characterize  his  style 
and  approach? 

5.  Comment  on  the  way  Anderson  begins  his  stories. 
6.    The  humor  in  "That  Sophistication." 

c.  Is  there  any  resemblance — especially  in  "A  Jury  Case"  and  "Deputy 
Pete" — between  Anderson's  writing  and  the  work  of  William  Faulkner? 

d.  The  romantic  tone  of  "In  a  Strange  Town." 

e.  The  general  excellence  of  "Death  in  the  Woods"  and  "Broken  Death." 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Anderson,  Sherwood,  Winesburg,  Ohio. 


-The  Triumph  of  an  Egg. 
-Horses  and  Men. 
-A    Story   Teller's  Story. 
-Tar,  a  Midwest  Childhood. 
-Death  in  the  Woods. 


Monroe,  Harriet,  and  Henderson,  Alice  C,  The  New  Poetry. 


CHAPTER    IX 

EUGENE  O'NEILL 

His  plays  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  products  of  a 
tremendously  original  and  powerful  mind,  Eugene  O'Neill  is  the 
one  outstanding  playwright  in  this  country.  His  reputation  has 
been  built  up  in  an  extraordinarily  short  time,  and  with  every  new 
play  he  exhibits  a  freshness  and  originality  in  form  and  content.  He 
has  remained  independent  of  the  conventions  of  the  commercial 
producers,  and  yet  has  found  a  hearing  for  every  one  of  his  plays. 

In  1922  O'Neill  wrote,  "I  intend  to  use  whatever  I  can  make 
my  own,  to  write  about  anything  under  the  sun  in  whatever  manner 
fits  the  subject.  And  I  shall  never  be  influenced  by  any  considera- 
tion but  one :  Is  it  the  truth  as  I  know  it, — or,  better  still,  feel  it  ? 
If  so,  shoot,  and  let  the  splinters  fly  wherever  they  may.  If  not,  not. 
This  sounds  brave  and  bold — but  it  isn't.  It  simply  means  that  I 
want  to  do  what  gives  me  pleasure  and  worth  in  my  own  eyes,  and 
don't  care  to  do  what  doesn't.  .  .  It  is  just  life  that  interests  me 
as  a  thing  in  itself.  The  why  and  wherefore  I  haven't  attempted 
to  touch  on  yet." 

This,  from  Eugene  O'Neill,  is  like  a  specific  credo. 

Subjects   for   Study 
1.    THE  WORK  OF  EUGENE  O'NEILL 

a.  One-act  plays  in  Thirst  and  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees.  His  best  are 
"In  the  Zone,"  "He,"  "Bound  East  for  Cardiff,"  in  The  Moon  of  the 
Caribbees. 

1.  Largely  concerned  with  the  sea,  tragic. 

2.  No  particular  originality  of  form. 

3.  Note  characterization  in  these  plays. 
6.    Beyond  the  Horizon. 

Discuss  the  play  and  compare  Edith  Wharton's  Ethan  Frome. 

c.  His  less  successful  plays,  The  Straw,  The  First  Man,  Diff'rent,  Gold, 
Welded.    The  causes  of  their  failure. 

d.  The  Emperor  Jones.   Compare  Beyond  the  Horizon. 

1.  Describe  the  production,  scene  effects,  etc. 

2.  Note  the  unusual  monologue  form. 

e.  Review  briefly  Anna  Christie  and  Desire  under  the  Elms. 

f.  Strange   Interlude. 

1.  Summarize  briefly. 

2.  Note  the  experiment  in  the  dialogue. 
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3.    What  effect  does  this  experiment  have  on  the  characterization? 

4-.    What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  effect  on  the  acting? 
g.    Some  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  works — use  of  native 
material,    imagination,    fearlessness,    dramatic    sense,    style.      Note    the 
satire  in  Marco  Millions. 

2.    TEE  HAIRY  APE 

a.  The  action. 

b.  The  idea,  the  significance  of  the  play. 

c.  The  form — 

1.  Many  scenes.    Discuss  the  staging. 

2.  Soliloquies. 

3.  Expressionistic  scenes  such  as  that  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

d.  Study  the  character  of  Yank. 

e.  Note  the  reception  of  this  play,  the  translations,  and  foreign  produc- 
tions. 

/.  Discuss  The  Fountain,  The  Great  God  Brown,  Lazarus  Laughed, 
Marco  Millions,  and  their  significance  as  indicative  of  the  trend  of 
O'Neill's  work  towards  expressionism.  (See  Untermeyer's  A'nerican 
Poetry  Since  1900,  pp.  333-334.) 

3.    MOURNING   BECOMES  ELECTRA 

a.  What  does  the  title  mean? 

b.  Trace  the  gradual  deepening  and  darkening  of  the  plot  as  it  runs 
through  the  three  plays. 

c.  Characterize  Christine,  Lavinia,  Orin. 

d.  What  part  does  the  Mannon  home  play  in  the  drama?  Does  it  assume 
any  of  the  power  and  effect  of  an  individual? 

e.  Does  the  action  seem  to  spring  from  the  characters  themselves?  Do 
you  finish  the  trilogy  believing  that  the  people  are  real  and  that  they 
could  not  have  acted  differently? 

/.     What  are  the  sources  of  suspense,  of  tragedy? 

g.    Is  there  any  comic  relief? 

h.    The  place  of  Eugene  O'Neill  in  American  drama. 

References  for  the  Chapter: 

Clark,  Barrett  H.,  Eugene  O'Neill. 

A  Study  of  Modern  Drama. 

O'Neill,  Eugene,  The  Emperor  Jones. 

The  Hairy  Ape. 

Beyond  the  Horizon. 

The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees. 

Anna,  Christie. 

The  Great  God  Brown. 

Strange  Interlude. 

Mourning  Becomes  Electra. 

Shipley,  Joseph  T.,  The  Art  of  Eugene  O'Neill. 


CHAPTER  X 

EDWIN  ARLINGTON  ROBINSON 

Of  this  poet  Louis  Untermeyer  once  wrote,  "Though  Robinson 
exercises  too  Puritan  a  restraint  upon  his  character  as  well  as  upon 
his  passions,  although  much  of  his  later  work  seems  to  have  been 
written  in  the  chill  of  autumnal  moonlight,  his  performance  occupies 
a  leading  place  in  American  literature — a  place  not  confined  to  this 
particular  period.  With  his  extraction  of  wisdom  from  knowledge, 
his  hundred  or  more  passages  of  profound  but  never  pompous 
philosophy,  his  brilliantly  turned  phrases  and  mastery  of  a  form 
beyond  technique,  he  shares  with  Frost  twin  summits  of  our  poetry 
— eminences  to  which  no  American  poets,  since  Poe  and  Whitman, 
have  ever  attained." 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    GENERAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  ROBINSON'S  WORK 

a.  Captain  Craig. 

1.  "The  Field  of  Glory."  Notice  the  commingling  of  irony  and 
sympathy. 

2.  "Isaac  and  Archibald."  Notice  the  keen  and  subtle  character 
drawing. 

b.  The  Town  Down  the  River. 

1.  "The  Master,"  one  of  the  best  poems  on  Lincoln. 

2.  "Calverly's." 

3.  "Leffingfell." 

c.  Avon's  Harvest. 

1.    "Caput  Mortuum." 

d.  Other  books  by  Robinson,  Collected  Poems,  Roman  Bartholow,  The 
Man  Who  Died  Twice,  Van  Zorn  (a  play),  The  Porcupine  (a  play), 
Dionysus  in  Doubt. 

e.  Some  characteristics  of  Robinson's  works,  difficult,  reticent,  lacking 
in  humor — cynicism,  sympathy,  irony,  gloom,  obscurity,  or  clarity,  etc. 

/.     As  an  interpreter  of  present-day  America. 
g.    The  Man  Against  the  Sky. 

1.  What  is  the  philosophical  argument  of  the  title  poem? 

2.  "Ben  Johnson  Entertains  a  Man  from  Stratford."  This  poem 
is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  finest  and  most  human  portrait 
ever   drawn   of  Shakespeare. 

3.  Sympathy  and  mellowness  of  "Flammonde." 

4.  "The  Clinging  Vine."  The  irony  of  the  title.  Highly  dramatic 
scene.  Close  and  exacting  rhyme-scheme. 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection.  Where  other  volumes  are  obtain- 
able substitutions  may  be  made.) 
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2.  TRISTRAM 

a.  Summarize  the  Tristram  legend  on  which  the  poem  is  based. 

b.  Mr.  Robinson's  poem  is  a  narrative  drama  with  romantic  and  poetic 
qualities,  not  a  prophetic  document;  a  legend  of  chivalry,  not  an 
allegory. 

c.  Compare  with  Swinburne's  and  Tennyson's  treatments  of  the  same 
legend. 

d.  The  chief  difference  between  Robinson's  treatment  of  the  subject  and 
that  of  his  predecessors  is  not  in  the  plot  but  in  the  depth  of  his  char- 
acters, their  growth  and  change,  their  susceptibility  to  the  impact  of 
various  situations. 

e.  Absolute  perfection  in  the  love  at  Joyous  Gard;  absolute  pathos  in  the 
patient  hope  of  Isolt  of  Brittany. 

/.     Read  aloud  selected  passages  from  the  poem. 

3.  NICODEMVS 

a.    Comment  on  the  subjects  of  the  poems  in  this  volume. 
6.    Who  was  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  what  has  Robinson  accomplished 
in  the  poem  of  that  title? 

c.  Would  you  consider  that  this  book  contains  the  poetry  of  emotion 
or  the  poetry  of  reflection — that  is,  if  it  is  possible  to  separate  the 
two. 

d.  The  dramatic  qualities  of  "Annandale  Again"  and  "The  March  of  the 
Cameron   Men." 

e.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  poem  in  the  book,  and  why? 

/.     Discuss  Mr.  Robinson's  humor,  his  sure  touch,  his  probing  psychology. 
g.    "Nicodemus."  "Sisera." 

References  for  the  Chapter: 
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Farrar,  John,  editor,  The  Literary  Spotlight. 
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The  Man  Against  the  Sky. 
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CHAPTER    XI 


ROBERT  FROST 


Turning  aside  from  the  methods  of  the  Local  Color  School 
which  found  New  England  a  rich  field  for  the  collection  of  the 
quaint  and  picturesque,  Robert  Frost  has  expressed  in  native  speech 
the  poetry  of  the  hard  life  north  of  Boston.  "Willing  to  work 
with  the  tools  he  had  upon  the  materials  which  lay  at  hand/'  he 
has  striven  to  fashion  "poems  which  should  be  shrewd  or  wise  or 
beautiful  in  their  own  right."  Whereas  Masters  looks  cynically 
upon  the  cramped  lives  about  him,  Frost  takes  the  point  of  view 
of  a  neighbor,  not  blind  to  the  eccentricities  or  the  grim  tragedies 
of  many  lives,  but  seeing  in  them  the  essential  beauty  and  pitiful- 
ness  of  human  existence. 

Subjects  for   Study 

1.    THE  WORK  OF  FROST  BEFORE  1920 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Substitu- 
tions may  be  made  where  other  volumes  are  obtainable.) 

a.  The  background,  the  material  of  his  poems.  How  does  he  differ  from 
the  New  England  School  of  Emerson  and  Lowell,  and  from  the  Local 
Colorists  in  his  attitude  toward  the  life  he  describes? 

b.  The  homeliness  of  the  incidents  used  in  his  lyrics.  Frost  has  experienced 
the  actual  toil  of  New  England  farming.  Read  "Going  for  Water," 
"After  Apple-picking,"  "An  Old  Man's  Winter  Night,"  from  A  Boy's 
Will,  North  of  Boston,  and  Mountain  Interval  respectively. 

c.  Description  of  the  beautiful.  Read  "My  November  Guest"  and  "Mow- 
ing" from  A  Boy's  Will. 

d.  Characterization.  Notice  how  clear  are  some  of  the  speakers  who  have 
only  one  line,  like  the  second  man  in  "Mending  Wall."  Note  the  char- 
acters in  "The  Code."   (These  poems  are  from  North,  of  Boston.) 

e.  The  somberness  of  his  pictures  of  New  England.  Read  "The  Hill 
Wife"  from  North  of  Boston  and  "Storm  Fear"  from  A  Boy's  Will. 
Is  his  presentation  entirely  unrelieved?  Compare  the  grimmer  treatment 
in  "Home  Burial"  and  "A  Servant  to  Servants"  from  North  of  Boston. 

f.  Whimsical  treatment  of  characters,  like  those  in  "Mending  Wall"  and 
"The  Code." 

g.  Dramatic  power.  Read  one  of  the  narrative  poems  from  North  of 
Boston,  "Home  Burial,"  "The  Fear,"  "The  Death  of  the  Hired  Man," 
or   "The   Code." 
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h.  An  estimate  of  his  work.  Compare  A  Boy's  Will  with  North  of  Boston. 
In  the  first  volume  he  experimented  in  various  accepted  lyric  forms;  in 
the  second  he  has  written  longer  poems,  mainly  in  blank  verse.  The 
attitude  toward  his  materials  is  the  same  and  he  shows  little  influence 
by  other  writers.  Is  there  an  advance  in  the  quality  and  power  of  his 
work  in  North  of  Boston?  Consider  Mountain  Interval.  Though  not  so 
unified  as  the  preceding  volume,  it  somewhat  refutes  the  charge  of 
starkness  applied  to  Frost's  tragic  pictures. 

2.    NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

a.  Study  the  title  poems  to  which  the  others  poems  are  "notes." 

b.  The  "Notes,"  longer  poems.  The  variety  of  his  themes. 

1.  The  somber  in  "The  Census-taker." 

2.  Union  of  the  horrible  and  the  ludicrous  in  "The  Witch  of  Cobs." 

3.  Brilliancy  and  gayety  in  "Wild  Grapes." 

4.  Imaginative   story   bordering   on   the   fantastic — "Paul's   Wife." 

5.  Philosophical  tone.  Interpretation  of  the  New  Englander's  intel- 
lectual passion  in  "The  Star-splitter."  Study  "A  Star  in  a  Stone- 
boat." 

c.  The  "Grace  Notes,"  shorter  lyrics,  showing  variety  and  vividness  in 
the  expression. 

1.  Epigrammatic  treatment  in  "Fire  and  Ice,"  "The  Aim  Was 
Song,"  "Plowmen,"  "Fragmentary  Blue,"  "In  a  Disused  Grave- 
yard." 

2.  Intensity  of  feeling  in  a  simple  picture.  "Stopping  by  Woods  on 
a   Snowy   Evening." 

3.  Quiet  enjoyment  of  beautiful  things  in  daily  life.  "Dust  of  Snow," 
"A  Boundless  Moment,"  "A  Hillside  Thaw." 

4.  Philosophical  turn  in  "The  Kitchen  Chimney." 

5.  Clearly  etched  pictures  like  "The  Runaway." 

3.    WEST-RUNNING  BROOK 

Throughout  the  following  topics  illustrate  your  discussions  by  reading 
aloud. 

a.  All  of  the  poems  are  not  localized  and  personal;  some  of  them  are 
general  and  universal  in  their  approach.  In  which  kind  do  you  think 
Mr.  Frost  does  his  best  writing? 

b.  By  poems  or  selections  illustrate  the  author's  poetic  realism,  the  true 
pastoral  element  in  his  poetry. 

c.  Even  his  most  subjective  lyrics  are  written  in  the  simple  idiom  of  daily 
speech. 

d.  Note  the  use  of  homely  words  and  phrases.  Comment — as  a  poet  Frost 
has  "taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  men  and  women  who  would  rather 
talk  than  sing,  but  who  would  also  rather  work  than  talk." 

e.  Discuss  Frost's  theory  concerning  the  accommodation  of  metre  to  the 
cadences  of  speech.  Notice  particularly  his  blank  verse. 
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/.     Note  the  definite  pattern  in  poems  which  appear  to  be  only  casually 

rhymed. 
g.    The  place  of  Frost  in  contemporary  American  literature. 
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CHAPTER    XII 

EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is  named  by  her  most  ardent  admirers 
as  the  greatest  woman  poet  America  has  produced;  more  conserva- 
tive critics  would  place  her  certainly  among  the  most  eminent  of 
our  lyricists ;  and  to  the  general  public  she  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  modern  poets.  She  has  voiced  the  spirit  of  rebellion 
in  youth  and  is  remarkable  for  her  interpretation  of  the  feminine 
point  of  view,  especially  in  her  love  lyrics. 

Subjects   far   Study 
1.    THE   PLAYS    OF   EDNA   ST.    VINCENT   MILLAY 

a.  Plays  written  while  at  Vassar,  Two  Slatterns  and  a  King  and  The 
Princess   Marries   a  Page. 

1.    Study  Two  Slatterns  and  a  King.  Is  the  language  suited  to  the 
quaint  old  tale?  Notice  the  simplicity  of  production  directions. 
(This  play  could  easily  be  produced  at  a  meeting.) 

b.  The  Lamp  and  the  Bell.  This  play  was  written  for  the  occasion  and 
produced  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Alumnae 
Association  of  Vassar  College.  Review  the  play,  and  give  some  idea  of 
its  production.  (See  The  Theatre  Magazine,  September,  1921.) 

c.  Aria  Da  Capo. 

1.  Production  by  the  Provincetown  Players. 

2.  Publication  in  London  and  America.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
favorite  poetic  plays  of  Little  Theatre  groups. 

3.  Study  the  play,  the  plan  of  it,  the  overtones  of  deeper  meaning, 
the  union  of  the  terrible  and  the  gay.  Is  this  an  allegory  on  war? 

4.  If  possible  read  the  play  in  its  entirety.  At  least  read  parts  of  it. 

d.  Estimate  Miss  Millay's  achievement  at  a  writer  of  poetic  drama. 

2.    THE  POEMS  OF  EDNA  ST.  VINCENT  MILLAY 

a.  Read  "Renascence."  (See  volume  Renascence,  or  Wilkinson's  New 
Voices.) 

1.  Notice  the  casual  simplicity  of  the  opening,  the  mounting  inten- 
sity, the  mystic  vision,  the  sustained  tone  of  the  poem. 

2.  Simplicity  of  the  singing  lines.  A  free,  lifting  measure  is  here. 
Notice  the  metre  and  rhyme  scheme,  also  the  use  of  poetic 
phraseology  which  such  realists  as  Frost  would  avoid. 

b.  In  the  short  lyrics  comment  on — 

1.    Rapture,  the  ecstacy  of  beauty.   Read   "God's   World." 
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2.  Simplicity  of  expression,  homely  similes  which  are  made  to  express 
song.  Read  "Ashes  of  Life,"  "Travel,"  "Recuerdo,"  and  "Chorus." 

3.  Tenderness,    union    of    whimsy    and    pathos.    Read    "Prayer    to 
Persephone,"  "Epitaph." 

4.  Bitterness  of  disillusion  which  is  youthful.  "Spring." 

5.  A  complete  story  in  small  compass.  "The  Shroud." 

c.  The  expression  of  youthful  recklessness,  especially  in  A  Few  Figs 
from  Thistles.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  worth  of  "Thursday"  and 
"My  Candle  Burns  at  Both  Ends"? 

d.  A  woman's  interpretation  of  love.  Consider  the  sonnets  especially  in 
this  connection.  How  does  Miss  Millay  differ  from  other  women  writers 
of  love  poetry? 

e.  Estimate  her  place  in  modern  American  literature. 

(Note:  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  here  are  contained  in 
the  Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Sub- 
stitutions may  be  made  where  other  volumes  are  obtainable.) 

3.     FATAL  INTERVIEW 

a.  What  is  a  sonnet  and  what  is  a  sonnet  sequence?  Sketch  briefly  the 
history  of  the  sonnet  in  England.  (This  information  may  be  found  in 
any  comprehensive  account  of  English  literature  or  in  an  encyclopedia.) 

b.  Read  aloud  sonnets  by  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth,  pointing 
out  the  general  characteristics  illustrated.  Sidney  and  Spenser  may  be 
added  to  this  list. 

c.  Read  aloud  several  of  Miss  Millay's  sonnets  which  you  consider  the 
best  in  the  collection  from  the  point  of  view  of  subject  matter,  handling 
of  the  form,  or  special  felicity  of  expression. 

d.  What  do  you  consider  the  disadvantages  of  the  sonnet  form?  What 
are  the  advantages? 

e.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  popular  form  today? 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

Though  he  has  written  numerous  and  lengthy  collections  of 
poetry,  Edgar  Lee  Masters  is  a  one-book  author.  Nothing  he  has 
written  before  or  since  The  Spoon  Rover  Anthology  has  approached 
it  in  sincerity,  insight,  and  economy  of  means  used  to  convey  the 
impressions.  Written  at  the  height  of  the  free  verse  vogue,  Spoon 
River  created  a  stir  in  the  literary  world,  called  forth  much  imita- 
tion, and  was  widely  read  by  those  not  accustomed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  poetry.  Through  the  tragic  voices  of  the  dead,  the  telling 
of  individual  stories,  the  entire  village  is  reconstructed  in  the 
imagination.  The  cramping,  degenerating  influence  of  small  town 
life  is  often  viewed  with  bitterness.  At  the  same  time  Masters  is 
not  unforgetful  of  the  robust,  the  free,  the  spiritually  beautiful. 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    THE  WORK  OF  EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS 

a.    Early  writings — 

1.  Hackneyed  phrase  and  form   (give  examples). 

2.  Immense  volume  of  work. 

3.  Various  experiments,  blank  verse  plays,  poetry  in  man}7  forms, 
political  essays,  etc. 

6.    First  experiments  in  free  verse. 

1.  Influence  of  Miss  Monroe's  magazine,  Poetry. 

2.  William   Marion   Reedy,  his   advice.  Publication  of  Spoon  River 
in   Reedy's   Mirror. 

3.  The  reception  of  Spoon  River  in  book  form. 

c.  Compare  the  new  form  with  his  previous  work. 

d.  The  success  of  Spoon  River  encouraged  Masters  to  publish  much  that 
is  inferior,  though  there  is  some  poetry  of  real  distinction. 

1.  Song    and    Satires,    largely    a    collection    of    early    verse.    Read 
"Silence,"  one  of  the  best  in  the  book. 

2.  The  Great  Valley.  Read  "Slip-Shoe  Lovey." 

3.  Toward  the  Gulf.    Read"My  Light  With  Yours"  and  "Christmas 
at  Indian  Point." 

4.  The  Domesday  Book.    Notice  the  length,  lack  of  selection. 

5.  The  New  Spoon  River.    Compare  with  Spoon  River. 

6.  Discuss  Lee,  its  form  and  treatment  of  history. 

e.  Faults  in  Masters'  poetry.  Lack  of  discrimination,  superficiality  of 
scientific  interests,  sex  obsession,  lack  of  originality  in  the  treatment  of 
classical  subjects. 
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/.     The    novels.     Consider    especially    Mitch    Miller    and    Children    of    the 
Market  Place. 

(Note:  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Substi- 
tutions may  be  made  where  other  volumes  are  obtainable.) 

2.    THE  SPOON  RIVER  ANTHOLOGY 

a.  Form. 

1.  Not  a  new  invention.  Compare  the  Greek  Anthology. 

2.  The    brevity    of    the    epitaph    form    prevents    prolixity,    one    of 
Masters'  worst  faults. 

3.  Monologues    allow    for    various    ironic    contrasts,    as    in    "Editor 

Whedon"  and  "Daisy  Fraser,"  and  in  the  paired  characters. 

b.  Language. 

1.  Simple  diction  suited  to  free  verse  form. 

2.  The  monologue  aids  characterization.  Notice  the  names. 

c.  Criticism  of  the  small  town  life. 

1.  The    degeneration    from    the    pioneer    stock,    "Aaron    Hatfield," 
"Rutherford  McDowell,"  "Lucinda  Matlock." 

2.  Pettiness  of  rivalries.  "Thomas  Rhodes,"  "Editor  Whedon." 

3.  Narrowness  of  religious,  artistic,  and  literary  views.  "Seth  Comp- 
ton,"  "Thomas  Rhodes." 

4.  Bitterness  of  some  lives.  "Henry  C.  Calhoun,"  "Mollie  McGee." 

d.  Ironic   humor.    "Archibald    Higbee,"    "Perry    Zoll,"    "Daisy   Fraser." 

e.  Interpretation  of  higher  types. 

1.  Joyous  lives.  "Hare  Drummer,"  "Fiddler  Jones,"  "Lucinda  Mat- 
lock." 

2.  Tragedy  which  does  not  degrade.  "Doc  Hill,"  "Webster  Ford." 

3.  Exaltation.  "Father  Malloy,"  "Arlo  Will,"  "William  H.  Herndon." 
/.     Read  "The  Hill." 

(Note.  Most  of  the  poems  selected  for  study  are  contained  in  the 
Monroe-Henderson  collection  listed  in  the  references.  Where 
The  Spoon  River  Anthology  is  obtainable  substitutions  may  be 
made.) 
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Also 
Sheltered  Life.  1932.  (5) 
They  Stooped  to  Folly.  1929.  (5) 
Midwest  Portraits.  1923.   (13) 
Java  Head.  1920.  (7) 

Also 
Linda  Condon.  1916.   (7) 
Tampico.   1926.    (7) 
The  Three  Black  Pennys. 
1917.    (7)  Also 

Tropical  Winter.  1933.   (7) 
"The  Talents  of  Mr.  Robinson," 
October  8,  1930.  (10) 
"Willa  Cather,"  October,  1931.  (1) 
Ann   Vickers.   1933.    (3) 
Arrowsmith.   1925.    (3) 

Also 
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Knopf 
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Grosset 
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Babbitt.   1922.    (3) 
Elmer  Gantry.  1927.   (3) 
Main  Street.  1920.   (3) 


Also 


Also 


Also 


Lovett,  Robert  M., 
Lowell,  Amy, 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee, 


Mencken,   H.  L., 

Millay,  Edna  St. 
Vincent, 


Monroe,  Harriet, 
and  Henderson, 
Alice  C, 

Munson,  Gorham  B., 
O'Neill,   Eugene, 


Edith  Wharton.  1925.   (4) 
Tendencies    in    Modern    American 
Poetry.  1917.   (10,  11,  13) 

Children  of  the  Market  Place. 

1922.  (13) 
Lee.  1926.   (13) 

Mitch  Miller.    1920.    (13) 

The  New  Spoon  River.  1924.   (13) 

The   Spoon  River  Anthology. 

1923.  (13) 

A  Book  of  Prefaces.  1917.   (6) 
Prejudices,  Series   V.   1927.    (7) 
Aria  Da  Capo.  1924.   (12) 
Fatal  Interview.  1931.    (12) 
The  King's  Henchman.  1927.   (12) 
The  Lamp  and  the  Bell.  1924.  (12) 
Renascence   and   Other  Poems. 
1917.  (12) 

The   New  Poetry.    1923   and   1933. 
(8,  10,  12,  13) 

Robert  Frost:  A  Study  in  Sensi- 
bility and  Good  Sense.  1927.   (11) 
Beyond  the  Horizon;   The  Straw; 
Before  Breakfast.   1926.    (9) 
Desire  Under  the  Elms;  The  Hairy 
Ape;   Welded.  1925.    (9) 
The    Emperor   Jones;    Gold;    The 
First   Man;    The   Dreamy   Kid. 
1925.   (9) 

The  Emperor  Jones.  Also 

The  Great  God  Brown;  The 
Fountain.  1926.   (9) 
Marco  Millions.  1927.    (9) 
The    Hairy    Ape;    Anna    Christie; 
The  First  Man.  1922.   (9) 
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2.50 

Liveright 

2.50 
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Rascoe,    Burton, 
Redman,  Ben  Ray, 

Robinson,  Edwin 
Arlington, 


Sergeant, 

Elizabeth  S,, 
Shipley,   Joseph   T., 
Van  Doren,  Carl, 


Wharton,   Edith, 


Winsten,   Archer, 

Williams, 

Blanche   Colton, 
Wood,  Clement, 


The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees;  Bound 
East  for  Cardiff;  The  Long  Voy- 
age Home;  In  the  Zone;  He; 
Where  the  Cross  is  Made;  The 
Rope.  1923.  (9) 
Mourning  Becomes  Electra. 
1931.    (9) 

Strange  Interlude.  1928.  (9) 
Theodore  Dreiser.  1925.  (6) 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson. 
1925.   (10) 

Collected  Poems.  1921.   (10) 
Dionysus  in  Doubt.  1925.   (10) 
The    Man   Against    the   Sky. 
1916.   (10) 

Nicodemus.  1932.  (10) 
Tristram.  1927.   (10) 
Fire    Under  the  Andes.   1927.    (1) 

Art  of  Eugene  O'Neill.  1928.   (9) 
Contemporary  American  Novelists. 
1922.    (1,  2,  7) 

James  Branch  Cabell.   1925.    (2) 
Many  Minds.   1924.    (12) 
The  Age   of  Innocence.   1920.    (4) 

Also 
Certain  People.  1930.   (4) 
Ethan  Frome.  1911.   (4) 
Also  in  "Modern  Student  Series" 
The  Gods  Arrive.  1932.   (4) 
Hudson   River   Bracketed. 
1929.   (4)  Also 

The  Writing  of  Fiction.  1925.   (4) 
"A   Defense   of   Willa   Gather," 
March,  1932.   (1) 
Our  Short  Story  Writers.  1920.  (2) 

Poets  of  America.  1925.  (11,  12) 


Liveright      2.50 


Liveright  2.50 

Liveright  2.50 

McBride  1.00 

McBride  1.00 

Macmillan  5.00 

Macmillan  1.75 

Macmillan  1.75 

Macmillan  1.75 
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Knopf  4.00 
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McBride 
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1.75 
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2.50 

Appleton 

2.50 

Grosset 

1.00 

Scribner's 

2.00 

Bookman 

Dodd 

2.50 

Dutton 
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ADDRESSES  OF   PUBLISHERS  WHOSE   BOOKS  ARE 
USED  IN  THIS  COURSE 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  outline,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  us  review 
copies  of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Appleton   (D.)   &  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.   (4) 

(Edith    Wharton;    Barrett    H.    Clark;    Eugene    O'Neill;    Edna    St. 
Vincent    Millay) 

Boni  (Albert  &  Charles),  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (8) 
(Sherwood  Anderson) 

Burt  (A.L.),  114  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.   (5) 
(Ellen  Glasgow) 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  (1,  2,  3) 

(Charles  C.  Baldwin;  Blanche  Colton  Williams) 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York.   (2,3,5,7,10,11,12,13) 

(John  Farrar;  Ellen  Glasgow;  Sinclair  Lewis;  Gorham  B.  Munson) 
Dutton   (E.  P.)   &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.   (11,  12) 

(Clement  Wood) 
Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1140  Broadway,  New  York.   (2,  3,  7) 

(James    Branch    Cabell;    Sinclair    Lewis;     Joseph     Hergesheimer; 
Edith  Wharton) 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York.   (12) 

(Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay) 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.   (3,  13) 

(Sinclair  Lewis;  Harry  Hansen) 
Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York.  (4,  11) 

(Wilson   Follett;   Robert   Frost) 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.  (1,  10,  11,  13) 

(Amy  Lowell;  Willa  Cather) 
Knopf  (Alfred  A.),  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (1,  6,  7,  12) 

(Joseph   Hergesheimer;    H.   L.   Mencken;   Carl   Van   Doren;   Willa 
Cather;   Elizabeth  S.  Sergeant) 
Liveright  (Horace),  Inc.,  29  West  47th  St.,  New  York.  (6,  8,  9,  13) 

(Waldo    Frank;    Theodore    Dreiser;    Eugene     O'Neill;     Sherwood 
Anderson) 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  (1,  2,  7,  10,  12,  13) 

(Edgar    Lee    Masters;    Harriet    Monroe    &    Alice    C.    Henderson; 
Carl  Van  Doren;  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson;  Charles  Cestre) 
McBride  (Robert  M.)  &  Co.,  7  West  16th  St.,  New  York.  (2,  6) 

(Burton  Rascoe;  James  Branch  Cabell;  Robert  M.  Lovelt) 
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Modern  Library,  20  E.  57th  St.,  New  York.  (1,  3,  6) 

(Sherwood  Anderson;  Theodore  Dreiser) 
Scribner's   (Charles)   Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.   (4) 

(Edith   Wharton) 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  (1,  4,  11,  13) 

(Percy  H.   Boynton) 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York.  (8) 

(Sherwood  Anderson) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Twentieth-Century  Ameri- 
can Literature,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere. 
For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  neces- 
sary references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  club  pays 
transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty 
cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are 
sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to 
borrow  material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying 
a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  members  of  registered  groups  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue 
through  the  second  year. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to  the 
date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  connection 
between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of  no 
importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to  supply 
a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

Thirteen  chapters  have  been  outlined.  If  any  club  wishes  to  devote  more 
time  to  the  course,  the  outlines  may  be  expanded  in  various  ways.  For 
example,  the  short  stories  of  some  of  the  novelists  may  be  taken  up,  or 
additional  novels  which  are  not  considered  in  detail;  the  short  plays  of 
Eugene  O'Neill  could  be  discussed  in  an  additional  meeting;  or  Sher- 
wood Anderson's  novels  may  be  studied  separately;  or  any  meeting  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  sending  out  the  material  for  the  course,  the  Extension  Division 
cannot  furnish  to  each  club  every  one  of  the  long  list  of  books  and  articles. 

First  Chapter:    Willa  Cather  Date 

1.  Willa  Cather  as  a  Novelist 

2.  My  Antonio, 

3.  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop 

and 
Shadows  on  the  Rock 

Second  Chapter:  James  Branch  Cabell  Date 

1.  A  General  Consideration  of  Cabell's  Writings 

2.  Jurgen 

3.  Special  Delivery. 

Third  Chapter:   Sinclair  Lewis  Date 

1.  Main  Street  and  Babbitt 

2.  Arrowsmith 

3.  Ann  Vickers 

Fourth  Chapter:    Edith  Wharton  Date 

1.  The  Works  of  Edith  Wharton 

2.  The  Age  of  Innocence 

3.  Hudson  River  Bracketed 

and 
The  Gods  Arrive 

Fifth  Chapter:    Ellen  Glasgow  Date 

1.  Barren  Ground 

2.  They  Stooped  to  Folly 

3.  The  Sheltered  Life 

Sixth  Chapter:    Theodore  Dreiser  Date 

1.  A  General  Survey  of  Dreiser's  Work 

2.  Jennie  Gerhardt 

3.  A  Gallery  of  Women 
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Seventh  Chapter:   Joseph  Hergesheimer  Date. 

1.  The  Work  of  Hergesheimer 

2.  Java  Head 

3.  Tropical  Winter 


Eighth  Chapter:    Sherwood  Anderson  Date 

1.  The  Novels  and  Poems  of  Sherwood  Anderson 

2.  Winesburg,  Ohio 

3.  Death  in  the  Woods 


Ninth  Chapter:    Eugene  O'Neill  Date. 

1.  The  Work  of  Eugene  O'Neill 

2.  The  Hairy  Ape 

3.  Mourning  Becomes  Electra 


Tenth  Chapter:   Edwin  Arlington  Robinson    Date. 

1.  General  Consideration  of  Robinson's  Work 

2.  Tristram 

3.  Nicodemus 

Eleventh  Chapter:    Robert  Frost  Date. 

1.  The  Work  of  Frost  Before  1920 

2.  New  Hampshire 

3.  West-Running  Brook 

Twelfth  Chapter:   Edna  St.  Vincent  Mlllay    Date. 

1.  The  Plays  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

2.  The  Poems  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay 

3.  Fatal  Interview 

Thirteenth  Chapter:    Edgar  Lee  Masters  Date. 

1.  The  Work  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

2.  The  Spoon  River  Anthology 


Name  of  Club Registration  No. 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 

of  Program  Committee 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

III,  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.    W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price  $1.00. 

IV,  No.    8.    The  High  School  Society.    H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.    Price  50c. 

IV,  No.    7.    Port    Terminals   and   Water   Transportation.     Debate   Handbook. 
Price  50c. 

IV,  No.  10.    Public  Welfare  and  the  Community  as  it  Relates  to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.    Price  50c. 

IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.    Historical  Pageant  for  Children.    Ethel 
T.  Rockwell.    Price  50c. 

V,  No.    4.    College   Education   and   Professional   Opportunity.     Compiled   by 
T.  A.  Whitener.     Free. 

VI,  No.    8.    Adult  Education  and  Service  through  University  Extension.    Free. 

VI,  No.  10.    Town  and  Country  Inter  dependencies.    North  Carolina  Club  Year- 
book.   1925-192G.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.    Price  75c. 

VII,  No.    6.    The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.    Debate  Handbook.    Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

VII,  No.    8.    Parent-Teacher  Handbook.     Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.    Price  50c. 

VII,  No.    9.    Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,   and   Guardianship.     Mary   P.   Smith.     Price  50c. 

VII,  No.  11.    The  Child  and  the  Home.    E.  R.  Groves.     Price  25c. 

VII,  No.  12.    Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina 
Club  Yearbook.    1926-1927.    Price  50c. 

VII,  No.  18.    High  School  Library  Standards.    Price  50c. 

VIII,  No.    5.    The  World  Court.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

VIII,  No.    6.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1928.    Price  50c. 

VIII,  No.    7.    Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.   Samuel 
Selden.    Price  50c. 

VIII,  No.    8.    Studies  in  Taxation.     North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.     1927-1928. 
Price  50c. 

IX,  No.    4.    The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.     Debate  Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

IX,  No.    5.    Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1928-1929.     Price  50c. 

IX,  No.    8.    Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.    Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price  50c. 

X,  No.    2.    Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1929-1930.     Price  75c. 

X,  No.    3.    University  Extension  Division.  (Correspondence  Instruction.)     1980- 
1931.     Free. 

X,  No.    4.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1929.    Price  50c. 

X,  No.    5.    Independence  for  the  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

X,  No.    9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1930.    Price  50c. 

XI,  No.    8.    Compulsory   Unemployment  Insurance.     Debate  Handbook.     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

XI,  No.     6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 

Price  30c. 

XI,  No.    7.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1931.    Price  50c. 

XII,  No.    a.    Correspondence   Instruction.   1932-1933.     Free. 

XII,  No.    4.    Taxation  in  North  Carolina.     Price  50c. 

XII,  No.    5.    The  Sales  Tax.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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CHAPEL  HILL  MCMXXXIII 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  PRESS 


OUTLINES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  STUDY 

Fifty  Cents  Each 

Town  Studies.    Harold  D.  Meyer. 

Recent  Tendencies  in  the  Theatre.    Dougald  MacMlllan. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.    R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.    Mary  T.  Hobbs. 

Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.    Revised  Edition.    D.  D.  Carroll. 

Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.    George  McKle. 

Present  Day  Literature:  Good  Books  of  1933-1931*.     C.  S.  Love. 

Great  Compoters,  1600-1900.     Paul  John  Weaver. 

Good  Books  of  192 1,-193 5.    Cornelia  S.  Love. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.    C.  P.  Hlgby. 

A  Study  of  Shakspere.    Russell  Potter. 

Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.   Addison  Hibbard. 

Current  Books:  1935-1926.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and 
American.     L.  B.  Wright. 

Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 

Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.     Harold  D.  Meyer. 

Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Modern    French    Art.      Russell    Potter. 

Adventures  in  Reading:  Current  Books,  1926-1927.    Russell  Potter. 

Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American- 
Tradition.     James  Holly  Hanford. 

The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.     E.  L.  Green. 

Other  People's  Lives:  A  Biographical  Round-up.  Current  Books, 
1927-1928.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.    Howard  Mumford  Jones. 

Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.    Addison  Hibbard. 

Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.  Agatha 
Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams. 

Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books,  1928-1929. 

Russell  Potter. 
A  Study  of  South  America.   W.  W.  Plerson,  Jr.,  and  C  S.  Lore. 
A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.     Mary 

deB.  Graves. 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.     Revised  Edition. 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Folklore.    Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 
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CHAPTER   I 

FROM  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI 

Between  Mark  Twain — man  of  genius,  born  of  plain  pioneer 
stock,  brought  up  in  the  rough  life  of  the  frontier — and  Grace  King 
— talented  daughter  of  southern  aristocracy  and  culture — was  built 
a  strong  bridge  of  enduring  friendship,  delightful  to  contemplate 
and  ennobling  to  both  participants. 

Mark  Twain,  1835-1910 

A  model  brief  biography  of  a  man  of  letters  is  this  Mark  Twain 
of  Stephen  Leacock.  He  is  brief,  lucid,  extremely  sensible,  and 
notable  for  the  way  in  which  he  values  Mark  Twain  as  a  humorist 
without  feeling  obliged  to  prove  him  also  a  philosopher  and  a 
prophet.  Since  the  story  of  Mark  Twain's  life  was  already  well 
known,  Mr.  Leacock  had  chiefly  to  re-tell  familiar  matters,  selecting 
what  seemed  to  him  the  significant  facts  and  commenting  upon 
them  in  a  way  to  bring  out  their  significance.  Some  of  his  comments 
are  so  good,  and  so  well  reveal  the  spirit  in  which  his  biography 
is  written,  that  this  review  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  quote 
them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  book. 

"American  humour  found  a  place  alongside  of  German  philoso- 
phy, Italian  music,  French  wine  and  British  banking."  "In  these 
days  when  all  the  women  are  young  enough  to  dance,  and  all  the 
girls  old  enough  to  drink,  the  'Innocents'  seem  a  pretty  dusty 
crowd."  "Mark  Twain  in  all  his  life  and  work  saw  only  two  things, 
western  America  and  Europe.  Of  the  East  (meaning  the  eastern 
states)  he  was  unaware.  He  lived  in  it,  worked  in  it,  and  died  in 
it,  but  he  never  saw  it.  The  East  was  just  his  audience.  A  good 
actor  never  sees  them." 

Of  the  part  of  Mark  Twain's  work  which  represents  The  Great 
Humorist,  "Here  the  cast  of  thought  and  the  form  of  the  words  vie 
in  excellence.  The  form  of  thought  consists  in  bringing  to  bear  an 
absolutely  open  and  'innocent'  point  of  view  on  things  already 
valued  and  prejudged  and  showing  them  as  they  are.  The  form  of 
words  consists  in  making  terms  and  phrases  take  on  a  new  and  sud- 
den meaning,  obvious  when  found,  but  findable  only  by  the  same 
process  of  'innocent'  application." 
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These  comments,  however,  and  others  which  might  be  quoted  are 
incidental  to  the  story  of  a  life  and  the  illumination  of  a  character. 
Mr.  Leacock  tells  the  story  well  and  lights  up  the  character  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  "innocence"  which  he  finds  in  Mark  Twain. 

— Cabl  Van  Dorex. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Childhood  and  youth — Life  on  the  Mississippi — Roughing  it  in  the  West. 

Innocents  abroad  and  at  home — The  flood-tide  of  success — Mark  Twain 
as  a  national  asset. 

Disaster — The  evening  of  a  long  day. 

Mark  Twain's  America:  Describe  frontier  life  in  America  in  his  time 
and  show  how  it  permeates  and  colors  all  his  writings. 

Special  References: 

Mark   Twain,  by  Stephen  Leacock. 

Mark  Twain's  America,  by  Bernard  De  Voto. 

Additional  References: 
Works,  by  Mark  Twain. 

The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks. 
My  Father:    Mark  Twain,  by  Clara  Clemens. 

Grace  King,  1852-1931 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  this  book  and 
Laura  E.  Richards'  Stepping  Westward.  Both  are  pictures  of  the 
best  social  and  intellectual  life  livable  in  the  United  States  from 
the  1850's  to  the  present.  Both  authors  are  first  and  foremost  gen- 
tlewomen, and  every  word  they  write  is  conditioned  by  that  fact. 
While  Grace  King's  background — her  home  and  her  deep  loyalties 
— are  southern  they  are  never  narrowly  sectional,  and  one  of  her 
most  graceful  tributes  of  friendship  and  admiration  is  paid  to  Mrs. 
Richards'  mother,  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

It  was  largely  through  Mrs.  Howe  that  Miss  King  met  a  number 
of  the  editors  and  writers  of  the  day — Gilder,  Mabie,  Warner,  Al- 
den,  and  others — who  recognized  her  ability  and  encouraged  her  to 
write  and  to  publish.  Gayarre,  the  great  southern  historian,  was  an 
old  family  friend  of  the  Kings,  and  it  was  doubtless  his  influence 
that  turned  the  young  writer's  interest  to  research  in  early  Louis- 
iana history  and  biography,  but  without  the  kindly  fostering  of  the 
successful  northern  men  of  letters  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  ever 
have  overcome  her  own  self-mistrust  and  excessive  modesty  enough 
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to  offer  her  work  for  publication.  Her  accounts  of  her  long  visits 
to  the  Warners  and  the  Clemenses  give  very  interesting  pictures  of 
these  households  and  their  neighbors. 

It  is  a  piece  of  great  good  chance  that  before  her  death  she  had 
completed  this  long,  full  chronicle.  Her  generation,  with  childhood 
memories  of  civil  wartime  excitements  and  anxieties,  is  well  nigh 
gone,  and  the  intimate  record  of  this  life  is  an  important  chapter  in 
our  social  history.  Miss  King's  stories  of  Louisiana  life  are  true  to 
the  atmosphere  of  that  un-American  state,  and  her  history  of  New 
Orleans  is  both  sound  and  readable.  She  was  a  vivacious  and  charm- 
ing woman,  with  quick  wit  and  warm  enthusiasm  and  sympathies, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  she  was  so  welcome  wherever  she  went. 

— Elise  P.  Notes. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Childhood  during  the  Confederacy — the  Gayarres — Invitation  to  author- 
ship. 

Northern  friends  and  visits — The  Clemenses — First  trip  to  Europe. 

Madame   Blanc — Charles   Wagner — Historical   researches. 

New  Orleans:  the  Place  and  the  People — -"Blowing  Rock" — Further 
writings. 

Mrs.   Richardson — Bereavements — Honors  and  rewards. 

Special  Reference : 

Memories  of  a  Southern  Woman  of  Letters,  by  Grace  King. 

Additional  References: 

New  Orleans:  the  Place  and  the  People,  by  Grace  King.  Also  other 
books  by  her. 

Fabulous  New  Orleans,  by  Lyle  Saxon. 

New  Orleans:  Its  Old  Houses,  Shops,  and  Public  Buildings,  by  N.  C. 
Curtis. 


CHAPTER  II 

IMMORTAL  MUSIC 

Of  these  two  men,  Mozart  and  Berlioz,  Mozart  is  the  greater 
musician,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  great  biography  of  him, 
because  of  the  colorless  events  of  his  life.  It  was  brief  and  unevent- 
ful, neither  obviously  tragic  nor  supremely  joyous.  His  was  a  great 
soul,  but  how  can  it  be  put  on  paper?  He  wrote  immortal  music, 
but  music  cannot  be  translated  into  prose. 

The  musician  Berlioz,  however,  was  master  of  a  brilliant,  polished 
style.  His  autobiographical  writings  ranked  among  the  most  viva- 
cious and  fascinating  records  of  life  in  Paris  and  other  European 
capitals  for  many  decades.  It  is  possible  to  feel  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him  as  a  human  being,  but  Mozart  can  be  known  only 
through  his  music. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  1756-1791 

The  London  Times  Literary  Supplement  comments  on  Sitwell's 
life  of  Mozart  as  follows:  "No  one  has  brought  out  more  clearly 
the  inner  tragedy  of  Mozart's  life.  The  biography  is  a  remarkable 
piece  of  compression.  The  author  cuts  the  cackle  of  anecdote  with- 
out being  dry  or  uninformative,  and  gives  us  the  essence  of  the 
story." 

And  the  story  is  assuredly  one  to  move  the  reader.  Famous 
through  Europe  at  the  age  of  seven  for  his  compositions  and  his 
amazing  ability  to  play  the  organ,  harpsichord,  and  violin,  Mozart 
met  with  early  success.  From  his  vast  imagination  poured  religious 
compositions,  piano  sonatas,  concertos,  symphonies,  great  operas 
such  as  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro,"  "Don  Giovanni,"  "The  Magic 
Flute,"  and  his  equally  fortunate  chamber  music.  Although  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  worn  out  by  overwork  and  harassed  for 
money,  he  was  at  that  time  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  musical  his- 
tory. 

Sacheverell  Sitwell,  the  noted  historian  of  baroque  art,  is  just 
the  man  to  write  of  this  genius  of  the  rococo  period.  His  apprecia- 
tion of  Mozart's  music  is  illuminating,  sensitive,  subtle. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

Mozart's  life  and  character. 
His  music. 

Special  Reference: 

Mozart,  by  Sacheverell  Sitwell. 

Additional  References : 

Mozart,  by  Marcia  Davenport. 

Mozart,  the  Man  and  the  Artist,  as  Revealed  in  His  Own  Words,  by  H. 
E.  Krehbiel. 

Hector  Berlioz,  1803-1869 

For  a  couple  of  generations  Hector  Berlioz'  memoirs  have  been 
a  source  of  edification,  entertainment,  and  knowledge  concerning 
his  life,  times,  and  character — perhaps  more  of  his  character  than, 
accurately,  of  his  life  and  times.  One  of  his  biographers,  Adolphe 
Boschot,  confesses,  with  something  very  like  a  grin,  that  in  certain 
passages  Berlioz'  autobiography  must  be  accepted  with  more  than 
a  grain  of  salt.  But  beyond  question  his  character  is  luminously  set 
forth  in  his  writings.  There  the  style  is  emphatically  the  man. 
Whatever  opinion  of  his  music  may  be  held  by  musical  listeners  of 
today,  after  all  the  smoke  and  dust  of  his  fiery  career  have  passed 
away,  nobody  has  been  found  to  deny  that  he  is  a  delightful  writer 
of  French  prose.  His  tale  of  his  life  and  adventures,  however  much 
it  may  need  correcting  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  his 
anecdotes,  his  criticisms — he  was  for  years  the  musical  critic  of  the 
Journal  des  Debats — his  controversies  and  his  accounts  of  friend- 
ships and  enmities,  are  among  the  most  absorbing  and  delightful 
products  of  the  peculiarly  Parisian  institution  of  the  "feuilleton." 

Berlioz  is  a  most  witty,  exuberant,  indiscreet  and  amusing  writer, 
even  when  he  speaks  of  his  own  trials  and  tribulations,  which  he 
does  a  good  deal.  He  is  often  enough  denunciatory,  but  his  denun- 
ciations are  seldom  acrid  and  often  stimulating  and  amusing.  He 
draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  romantic  period. 

RlCHAHD  ALDHICH. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Berlioz'  life,  character,  and  compositions. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  book  can  best  be  conveyed  by  reading  a  few 
passages. 

The  playing  of  some  Mozart  and  Berlioz  music  would  make  an  appro- 
priate finish  to  this  program. 
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Special  Reference : 

Memoirs  of  Hector  Berlioz,  annotated  and  revised  by  Ernest  Newman. 

Additional  References: 

Berlioz,  by  Joseph  Bennett. 

Studies  in  Modern  Music:  First  Series,  by  W.  H.  Hadow. 


CHAPTER  III 


IMPERIOUS  "QUEANS" 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  could  both 
be  said  to  have  ruled  England  for  a  number  of  years.  That  the 
real  queen's  reign  was  so  much  the  longer  was  partly  owing  to  her 
greater  level-headedness  and  self-control.  Sarah  Churchill  assured- 
ly had  the  ball  at  her  feet,  in  Queen  Anne's  adoring  friendship — 
and  then  threw  it  away. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  cause  for  national  conflict  changes 
in  the  hundred  years  between  the  reign  of  the  last  Tudor  and  that 
of  the  last  Stuart.  In  Elizabeth's  time  religion  causes  the  great  divi- 
sion, Catholic  versus  Protestant.  In  Anne's  reign  the  rivalry  is 
political,  Whig  against  Tory. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  1533-1803 

The  Tudor  Wench  by  Elswyth  Thane  is  a  romanticized  biography 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  covering  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  her  life, 
tracing  the  difficulties  which  she  met  and  conquered  while  she  was 
a  girl,  and  ending  with  her  coronation.  The  book  shows  wide  read- 
ing and  faithful  industry.  Yet  it  owes  its  rich  coloring,  its  flesh- 
and-blood  vividness,  mainly  to  the  author's  intuitive  understanding 
of  human  nature  and  her  own  profound  belief  in  the  reality  of  her 
Elizabeth,  who  is  a  more  engaging,  more  lovable  person  than  the 
time-honored  conception  of  the  Virgin  Queen. 

Mona  Wilson's  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  quote  Isabel  Paterson,  "is 
one  of  the  excellent  series  of  Appleton  Biographies,  short  studies 
of  great  subjects,  satisfactory  in  themselves  and  also  sound  and 
inviting  introductions  to  further  reading  along  the  same  lines.  Miss 
Wilson  explains  in  a  foreword  that  within  the  allotted  space  the 
book  could  not  pretend  to  be  either  a  history  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  or  a  'full-dress  biography'  of  the  woman,  but 
a  bold  and  one  may  add  accurate  outline  drawing  of  Elizabeth  as 
queen.  Her  personal  character,  of  course,  Is  important,  and  is  ade- 
quately indicated,  in  its  relation  to  her  astonishing  executive  record. 
It  is  most  important  because  Elizabeth's  profound  intelligence 
turned  even  her  supposed  feminine  weaknesses  to  advantage  when 
they  would  serve  a  political  end.    She  was  a  master  of  statecraft, 
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and  the  magnitude  of  her  success  actually  tends  to  diminish  the 
credit  given  her  for  it.  Afterward,  it  seemed  history  could  have 
taken  no  other  course.  Actually,  she  had  to  contend  with  every 
imaginable   difficulty." 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Princess 

Childhood  and  associates — Henry's  queens — Elizabeth's  mother — Court 
banishment. 

Fernando  the  page — Thomas  Seymour — Persecution. 

Edward — Court  intrigues — Lady  Jane  Grey — Mary  as  queen. 

Marriage  proposals — Elizabeth's  precarious  position — Her  strength  and 
sincerity — Elizabeth  of  England. 

The  Queen 
Personal  description — Protestantism  reestablished — Mary  Stuart. 
The  marriage  question — Royal  favorites — Progresses — The  Council. 
Plots — Foreign  policies — End  of  Mary. 
The  Armada — Parliament — Death  of  Leicester — Essex. 
The  Queen's  appearance  and  dress — Old  age — Death. 

Special  References: 

The  Tudor  Wench,  by  Elswyth  Thane. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Mona  Wilson. 

Additional  References: 

The  Private  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  F.  C.  Chamberlin. 
Elizabeth  and  Essex,  by  G.  L.  Strachey. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  by  Francis  Hadkett. 
Life  in  Elizabethan  Days,  by  W.  S.  Davis. 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  1660-1744 

In  Kathleen  Campbell's  biography  of  Sarah  Churchill  she  is 
much  less  interested  in  the  facts  of  the  Duchess'  life  than  in  her 
character,  and  it  is  her  portrait  of  this  interesting  and  elusive  sub- 
ject that  gives  her  book  its  chief  importance  and  charm.  The  main 
emphasis  is  upon  the  woman  herself  as  revealed  in  her  conduct  and 
words,  and  as  Mrs.  Campbell,  trying  to  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
thinks  she  was. 

The  pursuit  is  fascinating  because  the  Duchess,  in  spite  of  her 
extraordinary  personality  and  influence,  was  well  equipped  with 
contrary  traits.  She  was  born  to  place,  gifted  with  beauty,  but  her 
education,  as  far  as  anything  is  known  of  it,  was  of  the  slightest, 
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even  for  an  age  when  aristocratic  women  were  not  offered  much. 
Her  remarkable  influence  with  Queen  Anne  dated  from  the  days 
when  Anne  was  a  princess,  and  at  its  height  it  extended  to  most 
aspects  of  England's  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  but  it  was  con- 
stantly jeopardized  by  an  imperious  temper  which  eventually  got 
out  of  hand,  and  the  apparently  inconsequential  Mrs.  Masham  was 
able  in  due  time  to  undermine  it  with  no  great  difficulty.  She  kept 
her  public  accounts  with  scrupulous  accuracy  and  wrote  with  her 
own  hand  a  prodigious  volume  of  correspondence,  but  she  was  also 
greedy  for  money  and  honors,  and  the  architect  and  builders  of 
Blenheim  had  many  a  bad  hour  for  her  interference.  Her  one  con- 
stant virtue  was  her  fidelity  and  devotion  to  her  husband,  and  the 
story  of  the  relations  between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough is  the  story  of  one  of  history's  great  and  enduring  affec- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Campbell  tells  all  this  in  a  vivacious  narrative,  marked  by 
sympathy  without  apology  and  criticism  without  depreciation.  Par- 
ticularly valuable,  because  to  most  readers  least  familiar,  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  years  which  followed  the  Duchess'  break  with  Queen 
Anne,  the  attempts  at  reconciliation,  the  months  of  semi-exile  on  the 
Continent  when  the  Duke  was  out  of  favor,  the  building  of  Blen- 
heim and  the  lawsuits  about  it,  and  the  literary  friendships  and 
family  quarrels  which  entered  into  the  Duchess'  last  years. 

— William    MacDonald. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Sarah  Churchill  and  the  Princess  Anne. 
Mrs.  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman. 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

Special  Reference : 

Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  Kathleen  Campbell. 

Additional  References: 

Marlborough,  by  J.  W.  Fortescue. 

Alas,  Queen  Anne,  by  Beatrice  Curtis  Brown. 

The  England  of  Queen  Anne,  by  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 


CHAPTER    IV 


RELIGION  AND  SCIENCE 

Here  are  two  doctors,  both  of  English  lineage,  magnetic,  forth- 
giving  personalities,  belonging  to  others  rather  than  to  themselves. 
One  came  from  the  great  northern  reaches  of  our  continent,  ac- 
complished the  first  part  of  his  life  work  in  America,  the  last  in 
England.  The  other  left  his  native  England  to  spend  his  life  in  and 
for  Labrador,  and  is  still  so  spending  it. 

In  spite  of  these  parallels,  the  actual  lives  led  by  these  men  are 
of  the  utmost  diversity.  Yet  one  further  summary  of  them  is  pos- 
sible. The  worth  of  both  has  been  recognized  by  two  continents, 
and  from  England  rewarded  by  titles. 

Sm  William  Osler,  1849-1919 

Sir  William  Osier  has  been  described  as  "the  greatest  physician 
of  history."  A  born  leader,  he  gave  the  medical  profession  a  code 
of  ethics  and  an  ideal  to  strive  for.  His  diagnosis  was  uncanny,  his 
patience  and  generosity  unbounded,  and  withal  he  possessed  the 
simplicity  of  soul  which  made  him  so  dear  to  children.  Dr.  Logan 
Clendening  says  of  him,  "Osier's  greatest  achievement  was  William 
Osier.  As  teacher,  as  physician,  as  friend,  his  patience  was  so  in- 
spiring and  so  continuously  fructifying  that  it  is  no  wonder  all  the 
accounts  we  have  of  him,  which  are  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
knew  him,  are  somewhat  fulsome.  Edith  Gittings  Reid's  short  biog- 
raphy, although  it  suffers  from  this  common  fault,  is  well  done. 
It  is  based  upon  original  sources  and  quotes  freely  from  Osier's 
letters  and  essays." 

The  author  says  in  her  preface,  "When  Sargent  painted  the  group 
of  the  four  physicians  he  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  faith- 
ful portraits  of  the  famous  pathologist,  Dr.  Welch ;  of  the  famous 
surgeon,  Dr.  Halsted;  and  of  the  famous  gynecologist,  Dr.  Kelly. 
But  when  he  came  to  Dr.  Osier  he  was  baffled  for  a  while.  Then 
suddenly  he  dashed  a  spirit  on  the  canvas — and  the  group  was 
vitalized.    It  is  that  spirit  we  are  seeking  in  his  life." 
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Subjects  for  Study 

The  formative  years — Laying  the  foundation — Montreal — Philadelphia 
A  child  with  children — First  years  at  Hopkins — Marriage. 
Baltimore — The  Medical  School — Last  days  in  Baltimore. 
Oxford — Sabbatical  year  and  baronetcy — The  war — The  end. 

Special  Reference: 

The  Great  Physician:  a  Short  Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,  by  Edith  Git- 
tings  Reid. 

Additional  References: 

Life  of  Sir  William  Osier,  by  Harvey  W.  Cushing. 

The  Old  Humanities  and  the  New  Science,  by  William  Osier. 

Counsels  and  Ideals  from  the  Writings  of  William  Osier. 

Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell,  1865- 

"For"  Labrador  instead  of  "in"  Labrador,  Dr.  Grenfell's  book 
is  truthfully  titled.  Gradually  at  first,  then  more  swiftly  through 
the  last  decade,  the  civilized  world  has  become  aware  of  rays  pene- 
trating from  a  distant  light.  "So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world,"  even  though  the  light  has  far-off  Labrador  for  its  stone 
candlestick.  A  passion  for  service,  a  broad  love  and  a  tolerant  spirit 
determined  to  make  practical  the  tender  humanities  in  Christ's  gos- 
pel, and  a  dynamic  energy  have  wrought  miracles  in  that  frowning 
isolated  land,  of  which  its  earliest  discoverers  said,  "It  is  good  for 
nothing." 

Except  that  the  story  runs  on  so  easily  and  logically,  one  might 
take  it  for  the  recital  of  a  dream.  A  man  comes  to  this  coast  of  fogs, 
ice,  and  crashing  seas  where  no  food  grows  and  death  keeps  close 
beside  the  fisherman  and  the  seal  hunters ;  where  malnutrition 
weakens  adults  and  kills  the  children,  and  the  whole  population  is 
in  helpless  bondage  to  ignorance  and  the  local  trader.  And  within 
forty  years  "for"  Labrador  what  has  he  done?  Established  hos- 
pitals and  schools  and  an  orphanage  for  the  children  whose  fathers 
the  sea  has  snatched  and  whose  mothers  cannot  feed  them,  brought 
in  reindeer,  opened  co-operative  stores,  started  a  fox  farm;  induced 
nurses  and  teachers  to  help  and  agricultural  experimenters  to  array 
their  theories  in  battle  against  climate  and  soil.  Worthless  seem  the 
many  words  that  have  been  written  to  prove  the  harmony  of  religion 
and  science,  in  the  presence  of  this  living  illustration. 

— Constance  Lindsay  Skinner. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

On  the  sands  of  Dee — Education — Off  the  Digger  Banks. 
Labrador,  the  country  and  the  people — Quest  for  loaves  and  fishes — St. 
Anthony. 

Cooperative  stores — Collecting  children — Educating  them — Reindeer. 
Adrift  on  an  ice-pan — In  double  harness — Lecture  tours. 
New  ventures — Honors — Workers — Salaam. 

Special  Reference: 

Forty  Years  For  Labrador,  by  Wilfred  Grenfell. 

Additional  References : 

Dr.  Grenfell's  books  about  Labrador. 

True  North,  by  Elliott  Merrick. 

Beaver,  Kings  and  Cabins,  by  Constance  Lindsay  Skinner. 


CHAPTER   V 

TWO  "WESTERNS" 

Where  Sarah  Royce,  one  of  the  earliest  women  to  take  the  peril- 
ous trip  across  the  continent,  leaves  off  in  her  experiences  of  the 
western  frontier  Mary  Austin  takes  up  the  tale.  Alike  in  their  in- 
domitable courage,  each  one  exemplifies  her  time  in  mode  of  life, 
currents  of  thought,  and  manner  of  writing.  The  lives  of  the  two 
women  are  really  only  incidental  to  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the 
West,  a  quickening  pace  which  can  hardly  keep  from  destroying 
precious  parts  even  as  it  builds. 

Sarah  Royce,  1819-   ? 

Many  years  ago  Professor  Royce  of  Harvard  University  asked 
his  mother  to  thread  together  as  a  continuous  narrative  her  old 
"Pilgrimage  Diary"  describing  her  westward  journey  in  1849  and 
her  early  California  days.  She  did  this  with  no  thought  of  publica- 
tion, and  the  result  is  the  straightforward  and  vivid  story  of  Sarah 
Royce,  who  left  all  the  benefits  of  civilization  which  she  prized  so 
dearly — churches,  libraries,  schools,  and  the  companionship  of  an 
enlightened  society — and  joined  the  westward  caravan.  Wherever 
she  went  she  carried  civilization  with  her.  In  a  Sierra  Nevada 
mining  camp  she  managed  to  give  her  four  children  an  excellent 
early  training  with  the  aid  of  astronomical  charts,  histories,  and 
an  encyclopedia  of  common  and  scientific  knowledge.  Professor 
Gabriel  says,  "Her  narrative  of  her  journey  across  the  waste  and 
her  life  in  California  mining  towns  is  one  of  the  important  docu- 
ments that  has  come  out  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This 
writing  is  significant  because  it  recounts  simply  and  without  self- 
consciousness  what  went  on  in  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  and  intelli- 
gent woman  as  she  met  strange  experiences  in  a  strange  America. 
She  draws  aside  the  veil  and  we  behold  nineteenth-century  Puri- 
tanism come  to  grips  with  life." 

Subjects  for  Study 

This  book  can  probably  be  most  adequately  presented  by  selected  read- 
ings, including  the  Foreword  and  passages  showing  the  hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  makeshifts  of  the  western  trek  and  frontier  life. 
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Special  Reference: 

A  Frontier  Lady,  by  Sarah  Royce. 

Additional  References: 

A  Journey  to  Ohio  in  1810,  by  Margaret  van  Horn  Dwight. 
The  Forty-niners,  by  A.  B.  Hulbert. 
A  Frontier  Mother,  by  O.  P.  White. 

Mary  Austin,  1868- 

The  fact  that  Mary  Austin  has  been  called  the  most  intelligent 
woman  in  America  has  not  caused  her  to  rest  on  her  laurels.  In 
the  opinion  of  Grant  Overton,  she  is  not  only  a  great  woman  but  a 
great  person  who  happens  to  be  a  woman.  Her  academic  degrees 
include  B.S.  and  Litt.D.  She  calls  her  home  in  Santa  Fe  "Casa 
Querida"  and  has  furnished  it  with  desert  plunder  accumulated 
through  twenty  years.  Completely  happy  in  the  kitchen,  she  pre- 
fers making  jams,  jellies,  and  pickles  to  boiling  onions.  She  seldom 
fails  to  wear  a  Navajo  lucky  charm  suspended  on  a  heavy  silver 
necklace.    Her  smiles  are  rare  but  rewarding. 

Born  in  Illinois,  she  moved  to  California  at  the  age  of  twenty 
and  knew  Jack  London  and  George  Sterling  at  Carmel.  The  read- 
ing public  regards  her  as  a  terse  and  original  writer  on  topics  of 
profound  and  intimate  human  interest.  She  has  written  the  only 
dramas  of  Indian  life  with  Indian  characters  that  have  had  profes- 
sional performance  on  the  American  stage,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
women  ever  to  lecture  at  Yale.  Among  her  enthusiasms  are  Spanish 
colonial  arts,  Indian  folklore,  gardening,  and  the  authentic  note  in 
literature.  She  has  written  many  books  and  her  ideas  are  frequent- 
ly in  advance  of  their  time.  Having  now  written  her  autobiography, 
she  feels  as  if  she  had  already  ordered  the  hearse.  According  to 
H.  G.  Wells,  her  work  will  survive  along  with  that  of  W.  H.  Hud- 
son and  Stephen  Crane.  If  she  had  not  elected  to  be  a  writer,  she 
might  have  been  a  successful  explorer,  psychologist,  college  presi- 
dent, painter,  member  of  Congress,  or  pioneer  in  almost  any  field. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Mary  Austin's  life  and  character. 

[Give  an  imaginary  sketch  of  her  appearance  and  personality. 

Her  country  of  the  Southwest. 

Her  writings. 
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Special  Reference : 

Earth  Horizon,  by  Mary  Austin. 

Additional  References : 

The  Land  of  Little  Rain;  The  Arrow-maker :  a  Drama  in  Three  Acts; 
The  American  Rhythm;  The  Land  of  Journey's  Ending;  and  other  books 
by  Mary  Austin. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HARVEST  MEN  AND  IMPOTENT  EAGLET 

Harvesters 

Phillips  Russell  has  gathered  together  between  the  covers  of  this 
book  seven  figures  in  the  history  of  the  last  seven  hundred  years 
of  the  world  and  has  bound  them  together  with  one  idea.  To  him 
they  are  men  who,  as  he  puts  it,  "began,  furthered  or  completed  a 
harvest  of  thought  or  deed,  or  both,  in  a  way  to  influence  human 
destinies."  The  men  he  writes  about,  a  chapter  for  each,  are  Fred- 
erick Caesar,  he  who  waged  warfare  against  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  long  before  Luther  and  Henry  VIII  were  born;  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Copernicus,  Luther,  Cortes,  James  Watt,  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. 

The  book,  however,  is  not  a  collection  of  biographical  sketches. 
Instead  Mr.  Russell  has  emphasized  the  influence  of  the  "harvest- 
ers' "  achievements  and  ideas  on  their  own  times  and  those  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  He  also  points  out  the  changes  in  dominating 
forces  that  have  occurred  since  the  Middle  Ages — the  shift  of  power 
from  church  to  state ;  the  subordination  of  religion  to  commerce  and 
then  to  finance;  the  overshadowing  of  agriculture  by  industry;  the 
changes  in  reasoning  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  mathematical  to 
the  algebraic;  and  the  rise  to  international  leadership  by  Italy, 
Spain,  England,  and  recently  the  United  States. 

; 

Subjects  for  Study 

Give  a  brief  sketch  of  each  man  studied  in  this  book,  showing  the  reasons 
for  his  inclusion  as  a  "harvester." 

Special  Reference: 

Harvesters,  by  Phillips  Russell. 

Napoleon  II,  "L'Aiglon,"   1811-1832 

There  are  few  characters  in  history  so  romantic,  so  appealing 
and  so  mysterious  as  the  son  of  Napoleon — he  whom  we  have  called 
the  King  of  Rome,  whom  the  Austrians  know  as  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt,  and  whom  the  poets  have  baptized  as  the  Eaglet. 

Octave  Aubry  has  given  us  the  first  complete  biography  of  the 
Eaglet,  and  it  is  an  excellent  book.    It  is  not  sugared  by  artificial 
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romanticizing  of  the  subject.  Many  of  the  private  archives  of  the 
Hapsburgs  have  been  opened  to  M.  Aubry.  The  result  is  a  true 
biography,  which  is  at  once  a  very  well-told  story  and  a  work  of 
historical  authenticity. 

The  opening — which  is  the  story  of  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Marie  Louise,  with  its  portrait  of  the  Emperor  so  naively 
amorous  and  so  anxious  to  marry  his  Archduchess  that  he  could 
hardly  await  the  day  of  the  ceremony — is  already  well  known.  But 
it  is  an  amusing  story  to  retell. 

What  is  new  in  Aubry's  account  are  the  details  of  the  life  of  the 
prince  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  policy  of  Metternich  was 
to  hold  the  prince  always  as  the  pawn  in  the  game  of  controlling  the 
European  situation.  His  family  was  held  suspect.  "Once  and  for 
all,  exclude  him  from  all  the  thrones,"  said  Metternich.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Metternich,  perhaps  the  French  would  have  recalled 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  in  1830;  perhaps  also  Poland  would  have 
crowned  him  Napoleon  II.  The  old  Emperor  of  Austria,  his  grand- 
father, would  surely  have  helped  him. 

One  sees  from  M.  Aubry's  portrait  that  Rostand's  prince,  who 
has  always  seemed  too  romantic,  was  not  far  from  the  real  article. 

— Andbe  Maueois. 

Subjects  for  Study 

"To  the  King  of  Rome!" — Napoleon  and  his  son — The  Tuileries — Schon- 
brunn. 

Metternich — The  memory — Death  of  the  Eagle. 
Growing  wings — "The  Son  of  Man" — Prokesch. 
1830 — The  marshals — Sophie — The  last  winter — Vault  of  the  Capucines. 

Special  Reference: 

The  King  of  Rome:  Napoleon  II,  by  Octave  Aubry. 

Additional  References : 

The  King  of  Rome,  by  R.  M.  Wilson. 
Marie  Louise,  by  E.  M.  Oddie. 
Metternich,  by  Arthur  Herman. 


CHAPTER   VII 

NOVELISTS  WITH  STORY-BOOK  LIVES 
Charlotte  Bronte,  1816-1855 

No  history  so  modest,  no  history  so  anguished,  as  that  of  the 
Bronte  sisters  could  have  been  imagined  even  by  those  gifted  women 
themselves.  Charlotte,  perhaps  because  she  outlived  the  others  and 
tasted,  as  they  did  not,  the  queer  brief  sweets  of  fame  and  married 
happiness,  has  dominated  most  of  the  books  written  about  them.  But 
Charlotte  is  unthinkable  apart  from  Anne  and  Emily,  apart  from  their 
brilliant  unhappy  brother,  Branwell,  and  their  father,  a  Job  in  the 
guise  of  an  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  a  Job  who  lived  too  long. 
So,  in  this  book,  as  in  its  predecessors,  though  Charlotte  is  the  ac- 
knowledged heroine,  it  is  not  she,  it  is  the  tragic  house  of  Bronte 
that  holds  the  center  of  the  scene. 

Mr.  Benson  has  drawn  a  convincing  portrait  of  this  sad,  indomi- 
table woman,  and  has  been  especially  skilful  in  suggesting  the  dif- 
ferences between  her  and  her  sisters — Anne  with  her  gentle  heart, 
Emily  with  her  wild  genius.  Of  Charlotte  Abbe  Dimnet  wisely  said, 
"In  her  life — as  an  artist  as  well  as  a  woman — there  remains  always 
something  unfinished,  something  eternally  frustrated  which  shadows 
our  thoughts  of  her." 

— Babette  Deutsch. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  Bronte  family — Haworth — Early  education  and  writings  of  the 
children — Ellen  Nussey. 

Sojourn  at  Brussels — M.  Heger — Attempts  at  a  school — Charlotte's  let- 
ters. 

Branwell — The  curates — Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell — Authorship  of 
Wuthering  Heights. 

Jane  Eyre — Fame — Mrs.  Gaskell — Marriage  to  Mr.   Nicholls. 

Special  Reference: 

Charlotte  Bronte,  by  E.  F.  Benson. 

Additional  References: 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  E.  C.  Gaskell. 

The  Bronte  Sisters,  by  Ernest  Dimnet. 

Three  Virgins  of  Haworth,  by  Emilie  and  Georges  Romieu. 
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George  Eliot,   1819-1880 

Here  is  the  dramatic  study  of  a  life-and-death  struggle  between 
the  romantic  heart  and  classical  mind  of  a  great  woman  writer.  The 
Romieus  show  us  from  the  Gallic  point  of  view  the  two  sides  of 
George  Eliot  in  vivid  contrast;  on  the  one  side  her  happiness  in 
divesting  herself  of  religious  superstition,  in  living  with  a  man  she 
loved  passionately  but  could  not  marry,  and  in  writing  the  books 
which  brought  her  fame.  On  the  other  side,  her  unhappiness  in 
her  ostracism  by  her  family  and  girlhood  friends,  in  the  thought 
that  she  could  not  be  wife  and  mother,  and  in  the  conditions  which 
compelled  her  to  hide  her  identity  even  in  the  authorship  of  her 
books. 

The  Romieus  have  woven  a  rich,  dark  tapestry  of  the  events  in 
the  life  of  a  rare,  strange,  and  great  woman. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  awakening:  Mary  Ann  Evans — Isey — Early  life  told  in  Mill  on  the 
Floss — The  apostate — Friends  and  neighbors. 

New  life:  Editorial  work  in  London — Herbert  Spencer — George  Lewes — 
George  Eliot. 

Evening  of  life:  Wandering — Death  of  Lewes — Consolation  from  John 
Cross. 

George  Eliot's  novels. 

Special  Reference: 

Life  of  George  Eliot,  by  Emilie  and  Georges  Romieu. 

Additional  References: 

George  Eliot,  by  J.  L.  May. 

George  Eliot  and  Her  Times,  by  E.  S.  Haldane. 

Silhouette  of  Mary  Ann,  by  J.  E.  Buckrose. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

STARS  OF  THE  FIRST  MAGNITUDE 
Edwin  Booth,  1833-1893 

In  his  life  of  Edwin  Booth,  Mr.  Lockridge  gives  us  a  straight- 
away account  of  Booth's  life  and  achievements,  and  attempts  to  set 
them  into  perspective.  As  Booth  was  the  supreme  American  tragic 
actor  of  his  generation,  by  many  thought  to  be  the  finest  impersona- 
tor of  Hamlet  who  ever  trod  our  stage ;  as  he  attempted  to  establish 
in  New  York  a  magnificent  "temple"  of  the  legitimate  drama  (i.e., 
romantic  verse  drama)  ;  as  he  founded  the  Players  Club  and  as  he 
was  the  brother  of  Lincoln's  assassin  and  hence  dwelt  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  under  a  terrible  cloud,  a  new  life  of  this  sensitive  and 
solitary  figure,  from  the  standpoint  of  an  age  which  has  quite  for- 
gotten what  he  stood  for,  is  welcome. 

To  write  of  an  actor  who  is  dead,  and  whom  you  have  never  seen, 
is  a  difficult  undertaking.  It  is  not  difficult  to  get  at  the  facts  of 
Booth's  life,  to  paint  again  the  picture  of  his  painful  boyhood  when 
he  acted  as  guardian  for  his  half-crazed  genius  of  a  father,  to  cata- 
logue his  triumphant  tours  of  America,  to  show  how  the  death  of 
his  beloved  first  wife  and  then  the  awful  shame  of  his  brother's 
deed  cast  a  melancholy  over  him,  intensified  his  aloofness  and  made 
him  more  than  ever  the  actor  fitted  by  temperament  to  play  Hamlet, 
as  Jefferson  was  the  one  fitted  to  play  Rip.  But,  after  all,  though 
the  public  takes  a  great  delight  in  probing  into  the  lives  of  players, 
and  as  Mr.  Lockridge  suggests  perhaps  rewarded  Booth  the  more, 
the  more  he  was  a  child  of  misfortune,  it  is  the  actor's  art  which 
really  matters — and  that  dies  with  him. 

— Waxteh.  Prichabd  Eaton. 

Subjects  for  Study 

A  tragedian  is  born — Goes  West — The  search  for  art — End  of  youth. 

Hamlet — "Wretched  and  unworthy  brother" — Return  from  exile — The 
ideal  theatre — Its  fizzle. 

Booth  and  Irving — Domestic  troubles — Germany — Newport — The  Players 
and  after. 

Booth's  principal  plays  and  roles. 

Special  Reference : 

Darling  of  Misfortune — Edwin  Booth,  by  Richard  Lockridge. 
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Additional  References: 

Behind  the  Scenes  with  Edwin  Booth,  by  Katherine  Goodale. 
Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre,  by  J.  R.  Towse. 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  by  Francis  Wilson. 

Ellen  Terry,  1848-1928 

Ellen  Terry's  memoirs,  first  published  in  serial  form  in  1907, 
have  been  called  "One  of  the  finest  autobiographies  in  the  English 
language."  The  publication  in  1931  of  the  Shaw-Terry  correspond- 
ence proved  again  her  fresh  and  natural  literary  genius.  Ellen 
Terry  lived  for  twenty  years  after  the  first  publication  of  The 
Story  of  My  Life.  Her  daughter,  Edith  Craig,  who  was  with  her 
constantly  until  she  died,  and  Christopher  St.  John,  who  collabo- 
rated with  her  on  the  original  book,  have  now  completed  her  fas- 
cinating story. 

Critical  opinion  of  the  memoirs  of  actors  and  actresses  is  gen- 
erally biased  by  an  old  tradition  that  the  greatest  of  them  are  stupid 
outside  of  their  own  art.  Surely  there  was  never  a  more  brilliant 
exception  to  such  a  prejudice  than  Ellen  Terry.  In  the  story  of  her 
life  she  writes  with  a  vividness,  a  grace,  and  above  all  with  a  direct- 
ness and  penetration  which  make  it  one  of  the  truly  great  pieces 
of  personal  literature  in  the  language. 

Subjects  for  Study 

A  child  of  the  stage — Brief  marriage — Six  years  in  the  country — Back 
to  the  theatre. 

Henry  Irving — Lyceum  days — America— The  Macbeth  period — Jubilee. 
Last  days  in  the  theatre — War — Ariel  imprisoned — Ariel  set  free. 
Selected  passages  might  be  read. 

Special  Reference: 

Ellen  Terry's  Memoirs,  by  Edith  Craig  and  Christopher  St.  John. 

Additional  References: 

Ellen  Terry  and  Bernard  Shaw:  a  Correspondence. 
Ellen  Terry  and  Her  Secret  Self,  by  Gordon  Craig. 
Discretions  and  Indiscretions,  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 


CHAPTER    IX 

FIERY  SOUTHERN  LEADERS 
Alexander  H.  Stephens,  1812-1883 

"Little  Aleck"  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  state  of  Georgia 
and  by  all  the  South — this  physical  pigmy  and  mental  giant.  An 
invalid  almost  from  infancy,  Stephens  sought  compensation  by  fo- 
cusing his  enormous  energy  on  his  brilliant  mind,  and  thus  by  sheer 
will  power  became  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  his  time. 

His  eloquence  swept  the  legislatures  of  state  and  nation.  He 
wrote  the  platforms  of  national  political  parties.  He  was  directly 
responsible  for  the  election  and  for  the  defeat  of  presidential  candi- 
dates. He  broke  the  backbone  of  the  Mexican  War.  According  to 
his  plan  the  great  state  of  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  As 
a  member  of  Congress  he  stood  in  the  limelight  during  all  the  battles 
caused  by  the  slavery  question. 

He  defended  slavery,  believing  passionately  in  states'  rights  and 
personal  freedom.  To  the  utmost  of  his  ability  he  tried  to  avert 
secession.  He  could  have  been  President  of  the  Confederacy  if  he 
had  not  refused  to  fire  the  first  shot.  As  Vice-President  he  found 
himself  battling  ineffectually  against  the  policies  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
unable  to  approve  them.  At  seventy  and  very  ill,  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Georgia  to  serve  for  the  few  remaining  months  of  his 
life. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  this  biography  lies  in  its  intimate  portrait 
of  a  man  who  achieved  success  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacles,  who  spent  his  life  fighting  for  justice  and  liberty, 
who  lavished  his  affection  on  all  who  needed  his  help,  and  who  was 
able  to  inspire  friendship  of  such  magnitude  that  when  he  found 
himself  in  serious  straits,  his  colleague,  Robert  Toombs,  secretly 
paid  his  debts  to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  dollars  and  made  him 
a  present  of  the  notes  to  light  his  fire. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Mingled  seed — Bringing-up — Among  the  solons  of  Georgia. 

In  the  national  maelstrom — Opening  the  door  to  Texas — Polk  and 
Taylor — Politics. 

Distant  rumblings — The  storm  gathers — Lightning  strikes — A  nation 
is  born. 
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Internal  discords — The  Vice-President  opposes — Fighting  for  peace — 
Old  friends  confer. 

Arrest  and  imprisonment — Aftermath — Harvest  years. 

Special  Reference: 

Little  Aleck:  a  Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  by  E.  R.  Richardson. 
Additional  References: 

Confederate  Portraits,  by  Gamaliel   Bradford. 

Jefferson  Davis,  by  Allen  Tate. 

The  Tragic  Era,  by  Claude  G.  Bowers. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  1830-1915 

This  is  the  first  definitive  biography  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  soldier 
and  dictator  who  rode  in  the  saddle,  sword  at  hand,  for  twenty-five 
years,  literally  hacked  his  way  to  power,  and  ruled  Mexico  for  a 
third  of  a  century. 

Carleton  Beals  traces  the  career  of  Diaz  up  from  the  depths  of 
poverty  through  his  continuous  struggle  against  the  French,  when 
his  exploits  grew  to  incredible  legend  and  became  a  saga;  through 
his  bitter  struggle  for  the  presidency,  the  years  of  dictatorship,  the 
forced  resignation  and  the  flight  to  Paris.  All  the  vivid  color  of 
colorful  nineteenth-century  Mexico  passes  in  pageant  before  us ; 
Diaz'  troops  of  Southland  dorados  riding  to  surprise  attacks  in  red 
blouses  and  silver  braided  pantaloons  and  big  brimmed  hats ;  the 
loin-cloth  hordes  of  Lozada. 

So  dominant  was  Diaz  that  his  biography  inevitably  becomes  a 
history  of  the  epoch,  in  which  the  author  achieves  two  ends — a 
painstaking  historical  survey  and  an  exciting  account  of  the  intri- 
cate achievements  of  a  very  great  man. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Youth:    Battling  for  freedom. 

Patriot:   Driving  out  the  French. 

Rebel:    Seizing  the  palace. 

War  President:    "Bread  of  the  club." 

Dictator:    Roman  peace. 

King  Canute:    Revolution. 

Special  Reference: 

Porfirio  Diaz,  by  Carleton  Beals. 
Additional  References: 

Diaz:  Master  of  Mexico,  by  James  Creelman. 

Mexican  Maze,  by  Carleton  Beals. 

Mexico,  by  Stuart  Chase. 


CHAPTER  X 

WOMEN  WHO  MADE  THEIR  WAY 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  ("Lucile") 

Better  known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  as  "Lucile," 
designer,  creator,  and  maker  of  women's  dresses  with  four  large 
establishments — in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Chicago — under 
her  direction,  Lady  Duff  Gordon  now  sits  down  to  think  about  her 
life  and  put  some  account  of  it  in  print. 

The  major  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  that  portion  of  her 
life  included  in  her  business  career,  and  therein  one  finds  much 
about  her  dress  creations,  how  she  evolved  them,  for  whom  they 
were  made,  what  sensations  they  caused,  why  she  went  into  the 
work,  how  rapidly  it  developed— all  told  in  connection  with  a  great 
quantity  of  little  tales  about  her  patrons,  their  social  consequences 
and  their  love  affairs. 

Now  and  then  one  finds  a  specially  interesting  reminiscence,  as 
in  the  author's  memories  of  her  friendship  during  her  young  woman- 
hood with  Ellen  Terry,  or  a  vivid  bit  recounting  a  conversation  or 
impression — King  George  deciding  what  gowns  Queen  Mary  shall 
buy;  Alfonso  of  Spain  putting  his  foot  down  on  the  Queen's  desire 
to  have  a  dress  with  a  slit  skirt;  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Sir  Morell  Mac- 
kenzie, Margot  Asquith,  Victorien  Sardou.  The  book  is  pleasantly 
and  skilfully  written. 

— New  York  Times. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Early  life — Marriage  and  divorce — Ellen  Terry. 

Birth  of  "Lucile" — Growth — Margot  Asquith  and  other  patrons — The 
Victorian  woman  versus  the  modern. 

Mannequins — Royal  clients — In  New  York. 

Titanic   disaster — Conquering   Paris — Sarah    Bernhardt — Isadora 
Duncan — Ziegfeld. 

The  war — American  customers — Conclusion. 

Special  Reference : 

Discretions  and  Indiscretions,  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon. 

Additional  Reference: 

The  King  of  Fashion,  by  Paul  Poiret. 
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Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia,  1890- 

Endowed  with  an  adventurous  sense  of  reality,  a  brave  heart,  and 
a  longing  to  serve  as  well  as  to  be  served,  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie, 
who  here  gives  us  her  second  volume  of  memoirs,  has  employed 
overwhelming  adversity  as  a  means  to  final  triumph.  It  is  her  strug- 
gle toward  clearness  of  vision,  above  all  toward  self-sufficiency, 
that  invigorates  this  book.  There  is  pathos  without  pettiness, 
tragedy  without  debasement.  Among  the  chronicles  of  character- 
testing,  of  soul-searching,  of  self-discipline,  there  can  be  few  in 
the  range  of  autobiographical  literature  to  equal  this. 

The  principal  episodes  of  the  years  included  in  this  volume  are 
set  in  the  capitals  of  the  world — Bucharest,  Paris,  London,  New 
York.  The  setting  is  as  varied  as  the  characters  in  the  drama,  and 
the  latter  embrace  the  social  scale  from  top  to  bottom.  The  thought- 
fulness  and  generosity  of  the  rulers  of  Roumania  stand  in  contrast 
with  the  rapacity  of  commercial  people  in  Paris ;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  embroidery  enterprise  known  as  "Kitmir"  constitute  no  mean 
review  of  human  qualities  both  good  and  bad. 

— Bookman. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Sleep-walking:  Refuge  in  Rumania — The  royal  family — Paris — Reunion 
in  London — Jewels  and  home  economics — Mother  and  son. 

False  Dawn:    Kitmir — Chanel — Politics  of  trade — Domestic  crisis. 

New  Day:  A  wedding — Suburban  idyll — Authorship — To  America  with 
a  guitar. 

Special  Reference: 

A  Princess  in  Exile,  by  Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia. 

Additional  References: 

Education  of  a  Princess,  by  Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia. 

Once  a  Grand  Duke  and  Always  a  Grand  Duke,  by  Alexander,  Grand 
Duke  of  Russia. 


CHAPTER    XI 

ADVENTURES  WITH  TEST  TUBES  AND  TIGERS 

All  these  men — these  heroes — show  great  bravery,  but  it  differs 
considerably  in  kind.  The  men  of  science  and  the  hunter  all  have 
physical  courage,  but  with  many  of  the  scientists  there  is  a  cold- 
blooded approach  to  death,  a  deliberate  risking  of  life  against  tre- 
mendous odds  in  the  interests  of  medical  investigation  and  experi- 
ment. The  tiger  hunter,  with  blood  warmed  by  the  chase,  could 
throw  himself  again  and  again  into  mortal  combat  with  the  fiercest 
of  wild  animals,  each  time  feeling  more  invincible  from  previous 
conquests. 

Men  Against  Death 

The  most  interesting  and  romantic  stories  of  the  medical  dis- 
coveries of  the  present  century  have  been  gathered  together  in  a 
fascinating  narrative  by  Paul  De  Kruif  in  Men  Against  Death. 
For  one  story  he  goes  back  to  the  nineteenth  century — the  story  of 
Semmelweis'  discovery  of  the  nature  and  prevention  of  childbirth 
fever.  The  rest  recount  events  of  the  present  century,  most  of  them 
of  the  last  decade. 

What  strikes  one  about  the  situations  is  the  essential  honesty  of 
medical  research.  Dr.  De  Kruif  emphasizes  the  courage  of  the  ex- 
perimenters and,  of  course,  with  laboratory  assistants  and  research 
workers  dying  of  the  contagious  diseases  they  are  studying,  that 
quality  is  necessary.  But  even  more  striking  and  important  than 
their  courage  was  the  intellectual  integrity  of  these  men.  When  they 
came  up  against  a  difficulty,  an  apparent  defeat,  they  faced  it. 
When  they  found  a  result  which  seemed  to  point  to  something  dif- 
ferent from  their  conclusions  they  did  not  attempt  to  twist  this 
strange  fact  into  line  with  their  own  theories,  but  they  patiently 
readjusted  their  theories  to  be  in  line  with  the  facts. 

It  is  a  proud  record,  and  magnificently  told.  Dr.  De  Kruif  has 
a  splendid  gift  for  making  these  stories  exciting  and  human.  The 
steps  by  which  success  was  eventually  gained,  the  puzzles,  the  diffi- 
culties along  the  way,  the  human  qualities  of  the  discoverers  and 
their  associates,  are  arranged  with  that  masterly  narrative  skill 
which  the  author  first  disclosed  in  Microbe  Hunters.  This  is  his 
best,  because  his  most  universally  appealing  book,  since  that  one. 

— Logan  Clendening. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

Three  Doctors:    Semmelweis,  Banting,  Minot. 
Red  Brick  Building  on  the  Hill:    Spencer,  Evans,  McCoy. 
Machine  Medicine:    Schaudinn,  Bordet,  Wagner-Jauregg. 
Old  Doctor  Sun:    Finsen,  Rollier,  Strandberg. 

Special  Reference : 

Men  Against  Death,  by  Paul  De  Kruif. 
Additional  References: 

Microbe  Hunters  and  Hunger  Fighters,  by  Paul  De  Kruif. 

Behind  the  Doctor,  by  Logan  Clendening. 

Tiger  Man:    Sacha  Siemel 

Tiger  Man  needs  no  introduction  to  any  one  who  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  Julian  Dugu'id's  Green  Hell,  that  thrilling  account  of 
the  four  adventuring  musketeers  who  walked  with  death  through 
the  lovely,  lonely,  sinister  jungle  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  Now  Mr. 
Duguid  writes  the  biography  of  their  remarkable  leader. 

His  story  starts  in  a  forest  by  the  Baltic  and  ends  in  a  marsh  in 
Brazil.  The  interval  is  filled  with  the  many  incidents  that  turned 
a  raw,  adventurous  Latvian  boy  into  the  most  famous  spearman  in 
South  America.  Sacha  Siemel,  at  twenty-three,  chose  the  lonely  ex- 
istence of  a  hunter  because  he  fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  best 
friend.  He  sought  the  wilds  of  Brazil,  where  terrible  physical  labor 
and  the  hard  necessities  of  life  took  the  edge  from  his  pain.  He 
roamed  the  wilderness,  learned  the  use  of  the  native  spear  in  jag- 
uar-hunting, and  came  to  despise  firearms.  He  spent  fourteen  years 
in  the  Province  of  Matto  Grosso,  reputed  to  be  the  blackest  in  the 
world.  There  he  was  forced  to  face  a  new  code  of  ethics  where 
judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  executioner  are  represented  by  the  shin- 
ing barrel  of  a  Smith  and  Wesson.  During  all  these  years  among 
men  who  were  often  of  the  type  called  "bad,"  he  never  drew  his 
gun  nor  withdrew  his  word. 

Julian  Duguid  traveled  20,000  miles  to  get  the  details  of  this 
story  from  Tiger  Man's  own  lips. 

Subjects  for  Study 

An  unruly  pupil — On  board  the  Martha — Trying  to  earn  a  living — To 
South  America. 

The  gun — Elsa — Wanderings — Ernst. 
Dom  Carlos — Favelle — Apparicio. 
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Occupations  and  travels — The  first  tiger  hunt — Jungle  justice. 
Ernst's  marriage — The  Aventureira — Chico. 
Tiger  hunting  as  a  profession. 

Special  Reference: 

Tiger  Man,  by  Julian  Duguid. 

Additional  References: 

Green  Hell,  by  Julian  Duguid. 

Magic   Waters:    Throtigh  the   Wilds  of  Matto   Grosso  and  Beyond,  by 
Grace  Thompson  Seton. 

Pindorama,  by  Desmond  Holdridge. 


CHAPTER   XII 

FOR  WOMANKIND  AND  FOR  SELF 

Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Caroline  Lamb  were  Englishwomen 
whose  short  lives  overlapped,  both  of  great  charm,  both  writers  of 
books.  But  no  further  similarities  can  be  shown,  so  divergent  were 
their  paths  and  stations  in  life,  so  opposed  the  strong  character, 
principles,  and  unselfishness  of  one  to  the  mad  eccentricity  and 
extravagance  of  the  other. 

Mary  Wollstonecraft,  1759-1797 

Here  is  the  story,  outlined  with  a  delicate  sympathy  and  insight, 
of  the  life  of  the  most  remarkable  woman  of  her  day.  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft deserves  the  remembrance  of  the  world  as  the  pioneer 
of  woman's  claim  to  equal  rights  and  responsibilities  with  man.  Her 
story  is  both  noble  and  romantic;  a  gallant  struggle,  in  face  of  the 
impoverishment  of  the  family  by  a  good-for-nothing  father,  to  get 
her  brothers  and  sisters  started  in  life,  rewarded  at  last  by  literary 
success  and  freedom.  Then  self-exile  to  revolutionary  France ; 
union  with  the  American  writer  and  adventurer,  Gilbert  Imlay  (who 
basely  betrayed  her  trust)  ;  a  year  of  perfect  married  happiness 
with  the  political  philosopher,  William  Godwin;  and  death  in  giving 
birth  to  the  child  who  was  to  be  the  second  wife  of  the  poet  Shelley. 
This  latest  of  the  many  studies  of  her  character  and  career,  while 
it  pays  attention  to  her  intellectual  achievements,  is  especially  con- 
cerned with  her  personality.  Its  distinctive  value  is  due  to  the 
author's  attempt  to  make  Mary  Wollstonecraft  a  real  person  to  the 
present  generation,  to  re-create  from  her  own  writings  and  from  the 
things  written  about  her  by  those  who  knew  her  some  vision  of  the 
woman  she  was,  to  realize  the  quality  of  her  nature  and  the  power 
of  the  charm  she  undoubtedly  possessed  in  high  degree. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Home  life  and  early  sorrows — Years  of  struggle — The  bread  of  de- 
pendence. 

Independence,  success,  and  fame — A  reasoned  plea  for  women — France 
in  revolution. 

All  for  love — The  valley  of  the  shadow — Port  after  stormy  seas. 
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Special  Reference: 

Mary  Wollstonecraft:   A  Sketch,  by  H.  R.  James. 

Additional  References: 

Rights  of  Women,  by  Mary  Wollstonecraft. 

Memoirs  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  by  William  iGodwin. 

Shelley,  Godwin  and  Their  Circle,  by  H.  W.  Brailsford. 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb,   1785-1828 

Mad,  bad  and  sad  were  the  days  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  the 
days  of  the  Regency,  the  days  when  Lord  Byron  was  writing  gal- 
loping verses  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  his  countrywomen.  One 
might  argue  that  Lady  Caroline  is  given  too  much  honor,  in  being 
made  the  subject  of  a  biography;  and  if  only  her  liaison  with  Byron 
were  to  be  used  to  furnish  forth  the  tale,  this  would  probably  be 
true.  But  this  madcap  wife  of  the  later  Lord  Melbourne  stands  as 
a  figure  of  the  time.  She  wrote  novels  (very  bad  ones,  it  is  true), 
and  some  fairly  good  verses.  She  had  all  the  virtues  and  all  the 
vices  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  aristocracy  under  the  Regency, 
hence  Elizabeth  Jenkins  in  her  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  while  focusing 
on  one  person,  contributes  to  social  history,  albeit  social  history 
on  its  seamy,  if  somewhat  picturesque,  side. 

— Percy  Hutchison. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Family  relations  and  upbringing — Marriage  with  William  Lamb — Early 
life  together — Birth  of  Augustus. 

Affair  with  Lord  Byron — Lamb's  tolerance — Exile  to  Brocket — Last 
years. 

Caroline  Lamb's  character  and  temperament.  (See  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  Marriage  of  William  Ashe  for  interesting  interpretation.) 

Her  writings. 

Special  Reference : 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  by  Elizabeth  Jenkins. 

Additional  References: 

Lord  Melbourne,  by  Bertram  Newman. 

Lord  Byron,  by  Eihel  C.  Mayne. 

Marriage  of  William  Ashe,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

VIVE  LA  FRANCE ! 

Voltaire,  1694-1778 

Andre  Maurois's  genius  is  essentially  Gallic — and  what  more  fit- 
ting subject  could  he  choose  than  the  supremely  French  Voltaire? 

Within  the  span  of  his  eighty-four  years  he  danced,  pirouetted, 
made  love  to  fine  ladies,  became  more  than  once  familiar  with  the 
gloom  of  the  Bastille,  was  continually  skipping  into  exile,  poured 
fire  in  tracts  and  pamphlets  upon  numerous  enemies  and  rivals  and 
especially  upon  "the  vile  thing"  that  to  Voltaire's  mind  was  the 
Church,  wrote  countless  comedies,  wrote  innumerable  tragedies,  and 
became  the  absolute  intellectual  dictator  of  eighteenth-century 
Europe. 

In  dealing  with  this  prodigious  career  Maurois  has  done  a  re- 
markable piece  of  condensation.  Nor  has  he  neglected  the  unique 
atmosphere  of  the  age.  Defining  Voltaire's  mind  as  a  "chaos  of 
clear  ideas,"  he  gives  an  amazing  picture  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
complex  and  contradictory  character.  "He  laughed  at  kings  and 
flattered  them,  he  was  generous  and  miserly,  frank  and  untruthful, 
cowardly  and  brave." 

Subjects  for  Study 
Childhood  and  education — Comedies — Tragedies — In  England. 
Successes  and  persecutions — Lettres  Philosophiques — Mme  du  ChMelet. 
Royal   patrons — Life   at   Ferney — Voltaire's   philosophy — Candide. 
The  patriarch — Coronation — Epilogue  and  judgment. 
Voltaire  as  the  forerunner  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Special  Reference : 

Voltaire,  by  Andre"  Maurois. 
Additional  References : 

Voltaire,  by  G.  M.  C.  Brandes. 

The  Young  Voltaire,  by  C.  B.  Chase. 

Life  of  Voltaire,  by  S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

The  Romance  of  Mme  du  Chdtelet  and  Voltaire,  by  Andre  Maurel. 

Anatole  France,   1844-1924 
Anatole  France  had  come  to  the  end  of  a  long  career.    It  had 
been  marked  by  a  kind  of  discreet  splendor  that  belonged  to  another 
age.    There  had  been  no  hardships,  no  reversals.    Only  the  tedium 
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of  work  and  the  burden  of  producing  masterpieces.  A  steady  cur- 
rent of  popularity  had  wafted  him  to  the  height  of  fame.  He  had 
worked  under  protest.  Almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  had  created 
a  succession  of  volumes  of  brilliant  prose.  He  had  confined  within 
yellow  paper  covers   a  vision  of  life  that  was  both  exquisite  and 

disconcerting 

The  whole  adventure  of  Anatole  France — his  career,  his  pro- 
digious success,  the  legend  of  his  life — appears  in  a  certain  light 
as  a  superb  Irony.  And  it  is  an  Irony  of  which  he  does  not  seem 
altogether  innocent.  For  this  man  had  precious  little  sense  of  great- 
ness. Everything  in  his  life  points  to  an  essential  simplicity  and 
humility.  He  was  the  same  in  obscurity  and  in  fame.  He  never 
saw  himself  in  the  role  of  a  great  man ;  he  did  not  ever  assume  it. 
It  weighed  upon  him.  The  least  flattering  portraits  of  him — that 
of  Brousson,  for  instance- — show  him  to  be  rebellious  of  the  burdens 
of  external  greatness,  which  he  had  not  solicited.  This  gentle,  timid, 
and  retiring  bourgeois,  through  the  machinations  of  a  destiny  in 
which  he  mildly  and  distractedly  acquiesced,  became  a  world  figure. 
This  lover  of  silence  and  seclusion,  this  solitary  sensualist,  who  in 
youth  was  unattractive  and  awkward,  tongue-tied  with  embarrass- 
ment in  the  presence  of  women,  was  manoeuvered  into  social  prom- 
inence and  made  the  central  figure  of  a  brilliant  salon.  This  in- 
dolent dreamer,  whose  prodigious  cerebral  activity  was  natural  and 
effortless,  but  for  whom  literary  production  was  laborious,  allowed 
himself  to  be  goaded  to  fecundity;  he  became  the  amused  victim 
of  a  woman's  and  a  group's  ambition  to  make  of  him  a  "great 
writer." 

— From  Prologue  to  The  Ironic  Temper. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Anatole  France  the  man:    His  life  and  travels. 

His  work:    The  novelist,  short  story  teller,  historian,  critic,  philosopher. 

The  Ironist  in  an  Age  of  Irony. 

Special  References: 

The   Ironic    Temper:    Anatole   France   and   His    Time,   by    Haakon   M. 
Chevalier. 

Anatole  France:    The  Mind  and  the  Man,  by  Lewis  P.  Shanks. 

Additional   References: 

Anatole  France  Himself,  by  J.  J.  Brousson. 
Rambles  With  Anatole  France,  by  Sandor  Kemeri. 
Anatole  France,  the  Parisian,  by  H.  L.   Stewart. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

VILLAGE  ANNALS 

An  old  woman  and  a  young  one  tell  these  delightful  stories  of 
the  villages  in  which  they  were  born  and  brought  up.  Incidentally 
something  about  the  writers'  lives  appears,  and  a  great  deal  of  their 
charming  personalities.  But  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  Blue 
Hill,  Maine,  are  the  real  heroines.  Separated  as  they  are  by  only 
a  few  hundred  miles,  their  characters  are  as  utterly  dissimilar  as 
are  those  of  the  ladies  who  write  about  them.  Although  we  see  the 
Maine  village  fifty  years  after  Mrs.  Browning  first  describes 
Cooperstown,  its  Puritan  austerity  seems  to  take  us  back  to  Colonial 
times.  It  exemplifies  the  simplicity  and  reserve  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander,  as  contrasted  with  the  no-less-sterling  native  New  Yorker, 
who  nevertheless  can  relish  the  good  things  of  life  with  a  clear  con- 
science. 

Charlotte  Prentiss  Browning,  1837- 

To  hear  an  old  lady  on  a  train  gossip  about  her  life  would  be 
the  nearest  approximation  to  Mrs.  Browning's  charming  book.  We 
never  saw  Isaac  Arnold  but  we  can  appreciate  her  story  of  the  night 
he  poked  his  head  out  of  his  window  to  see  a  fire  and  the  whole 
village  discovered  he  did  his  hair  up  in  curl  papers.  We  can  almost 
hear  her  chuckle  as  she  tells  it.  And  while  we  know  much  about 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  when  we  hear  this  lady  describe  her  court- 
ly neighbor  we  learn  something  most  biographies  have  slurred  over. 

That,  in  fact,  is  characteristic  of  her  book.  For,  as  she  says  in 
her  foreword,  "Mine  is  going  to  be  a  reminiscent  sort  of  book." 
It  is  just  that.  It  is  a  rambling,  informal  survey  of  life  as  she  has 
seen  it  for  the  last  ninety-five  years.  Cooperstown,  New  York, 
where  she  was  born  and  spent  most  of  her  life,  is  the  background, 
a  theatre  in  which  we  see  the  passing  personages  and  customs  of 
almost  a  century.  There  have  been  such  books  before  and  we  usu- 
ally dismiss  them  as  informing.  Other  old  ladies  have  written  their 
autobiographies,  but  few  have  had  the  zest  and  tolerance  of  Mrs. 
Browning.  It  is  her  keen  interest  in  life,  and  her  almost  con- 
temporary attitude  that  attracts  the  reader.  Ninety-five  years,  many 
spent  traveling  and  meeting  interesting  people,  bring  wisdom.  But 
Charlotte   Prentiss   Browning   does   not  use   that   as   an  excuse   to 
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preach  nor  mourn  the  days  gone  by.    Her  juniors  will  like  her  book 
because  she  has  so  much  in  common  with  them. 

— New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Subjects  for  Study 

Full  Harvest  could  best  be  presented  by  a  brief  sketch  of  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing's life  and  village,  followed  by  readings  from  the  book. 

Special  Reference: 

Full  Harvest,  by  Charlotte  Prentiss  Browning. 

Additional  References: 

Legends  and  Traditions  of  a  Northern  County,  by  J.  F.  Cooper. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  by  H.  W.  Boynton. 
Grandmother  Brown's  Hundred  Years,  by  H.  C.  Brown. 

Mary  Ellen  Chase,  1887- 

A  Maine  village  a  generation  ago,  a  little  girl  keeping  a  baby 
asleep  by  judicious  swayings  of  its  cradle,  but  all  the  time  absorbed 
in  a  book  and  keeping  an  eye  out  for  the  driveway  and,  if  she  saw 
her  father  coming,  a  swift  hiding  of  one  of  Miss  Alcott's  stories  or 
something  equally  frivolous  and  substitution  of  Froissart's  Chroni- 
cles or  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles  and  approval  from  her  parent  as 
he  looked  to  see  what  she  was  reading — the  picture  is  one  of  a  mul- 
titude drawn  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase  in  these  reminiscences  of  her 
youth. 

Her  youthful  love  of  books  has  borne  fruit  in  the  Smith  College 
Chair  of  English  Literature,  and  she  is  the  author  of  numerous 
volumes  of  various  kinds.  She  has  written  this  new  one,  she  says, 
solely  with  the  purpose  of  making  "an  honest  presentation  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  under  which  so  many  millions  were  reared,"  of 
drawing  a  true  picture  of  a  typical  American  rural  scene,  such  a 
scene  as  formed  the  background  and  the  molding  conditions  during 
formative  years  of  multitudes  of  the  middle-aged  men  and  women  of 
today.  Although  she  writes  of  New  England  life,  she  does  not  think 
her  picture  sectional,  because  New  England  influenced  so  widely 
and  profoundly  the  homes,  the  ideals,  the  characters  and  the  mental 
and  spiritual  attitudes  of  masses  of  people  over  wide  areas  of  the 
country. 

She  pictures  the  environment  of  her  childhood  and  sketches  in 
some  entertaining  vignettes  of  her  forebears.    She  tells  about  her 
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childhood,  the  "chores"  apportioned  to  each  youthful  member  of  the 
family,  the  games  and  pastimes,  Constancy  the  cow  and  Richard 
Mansfield,  the  exotic  and  dearly  beloved  ass  from  the  Far  West; 
the  gypsies  and  Indians  and  peddlers  and  others  who  gave  tang 
and  pungency  to  life,  the  religious  concepts  and  influences  under 
which  her  youth  was  spent.  She  reminisces  also  concerning  the 
early  schooling  of  herself  and  her  sisters,  their  reading  and  their 
experiences  at  the  University  of  Maine.  There  is  a  chapter  about  a 
year  spent  as  teacher  in  a  district  school,  which  was  an  experience 
so  fruitful  that,  notwithstanding  its  toils  and  discomforts,  she  is 
thankful  to  have  had  it. 

She  evaluates  the  disciplines  and  enrichments  of  such  a  youth  as 
she  has  described  and  finds  them  very  great  indeed  for  individual 
and  social  guidance  and  fortitude  during  such  periods  as  the  world 
has  since  gone  through.  Miss  Chase  uses  the  English  language 
with  exceptional  skill,  grace  and  charm.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  dip  into 
her  book  anywhere  just  for  the  sake  of  the  felicity  with  which  she 
clothes  her  thought.  An  undercurrent  of  quiet  humor  constantly 
pervades  her  portrayal  as  she  looks  back  upon  the  girl  that  was 
she  thirty  or  more  years  ago. 

— New  York  Times. 

Subjects  for  Study 

This  book  also  could  best  be  given  by  a  background  sketch  of  the  village 
scene  and  selected   readings. 

Special  Reference  : 

A  Goodly  Heritage,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

Additional  References: 

Uplands,  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase. 

Romantic  and  Historic  Maine,  by  A.  H.  Verrill. 

As  the  Earth  Turns,  by  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll. 

A  Victorian  Village,  by  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 


CHAPTER   XV 

RUSSIA,  ARTISTIC  AND  PATRIOTIC 

Chaliapin,  a  devoted  patriot,  was  even  more  devoted  to  his  art. 
When  these  two  parts  of  his  nature  conflicted  the  artistic  inevitably 
rose  triumphant.  What  a  gamut  the  man's  life  runs !  Rising  almost 
from  the  gutter,  son  of  a  peasant,  he  becomes  a  polished  man  of  the 
world,  interested  in  all  the  arts,  gifted  with  a  sense  of  humor,  a 
capacity  for  enjoying  life  and  getting  much  out  of  it,  for  making 
friends,  for  making  of  himself  the  supreme  singing  actor  of  the 
world. 

Then  Lenin — better  born,  much  better  educated,  but  with  such  a 
different  life.  One  single  purpose  animated  him,  to  bring  freedom 
to  his  country  and  his  people.  His  every  thought  and  act  were 
given  up  to  this  cause,  and  for  it  alone  he  lived  and  died. 

Chaliapin,   1873- 

Feodor  Chaliapin  is  the  greatest  singing  actor  of  the  century. 
His  book,  Man  and  Mash,  is  made  up  of  memoirs,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  logic  of  memory  itself.  Almost  half  of  it  is  devoted  to 
the  singer's  approach  to  those  characterizations  which  have  de- 
lighted the  world  for  forty  years.  Whether  the  incidents  recorded 
took  place  early  or  late  in  his  career,  their  validity  is  independent 
of  time.  They  are  testimorfy  to  the  sincerity  and  power  of  a  great 
artist,  recollecting  at  twilight  the  turmoil  and  effort  of  high  noon. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  has  three  subtitles:  "In  the  Politi- 
cal and  Revolutionary  Whirlpool,"  and  "My  Life  Under  the  Bolshe- 
viks," followed  by  "In  Foreign  Lands."  Chaliapin,  the  idol  of  St. 
Petersburg,  had  nevertheless  always  maintained  a  kind  of  vague 
and  humanitarian  liberalism,  just  as  he  kept  up  his  long  friendship 
with  Gorki.  The  revolution  was  to  change  all  that,  and  to  make 
the  singer  anything  but  a  good  Soviet  citizen.  He  had  not  the 
resilience  of  character  to  survive  the  necessarily  unpleasant  ex- 
periences of  a  social  revolution,  and  he  grew  weary  and  ill  under 
the  continual  irritation  of  petty  squabbles  with  Bolshevik  function- 
aries. 

He  is  obviously  sincere  when  he  says  that  he  has  no  interest  in 
politics :  all  this  part  of  his  book,  abounding  in  such  characters  as 
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Lenin,  Trotsky,  Kamenev,  Lunacharsky,  Gorki,  and  the  terrorist 
Peters,  shows  a  singularly  non-political  cast  of  mind.  Chaliapin 
understood  little  or  nothing  of  what  went  on  about  him,  and  his 
view  of  Lenin  does  not  differ  greatly  from  his  view  of  Tsar  Nicholas 
II.  In  both  cases  he  appears  profoundly  respectful  and  afraid  to 
offer  comment. 

The  quality  of  his  intelligence  and  culture  is  very  special.  It 
enables  him  to  penetrate  the  secret  horror  and  tragedy  of  human 
character  in  art,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
life  around  him.  For  example,  in  this  book  there  is  a  magnificent 
analysis  of  the  character  of  the  monk  Vaarlam  in  Moussorgski's 
(or  Pushkin's)  Boris  Godounov.  Reading  it,  one  can  understand 
why  no  performance  by  Chaliapin  fails  to  create  its  mood;  the 
imaginative  sympathy  here  is  so  brilliantly  creative  that  even  in  cold 
print  we  can  see  the  character  anew.  But  his  artistic  comprehen- 
sion faltered  when  he  left  the  theatre  and  had  to  face  those  more 
prosaic  and  ordinary  characters,  the  Bolsheviks. 

VlNCEXT    SHEEAN. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  artist  in  the  making:  The  story  of  Chaliapin's  early  struggles, 
based  on  his  first  book,  Pages  From  My  Life. 

Singing  actor  supreme:  The  Russian  composers — Chaliapin's  estimate 
of  them  and  their  operas — His  conception  of  acting — Great  roles. 

Revolution  and  exile:  In  the  political  and  revolutionary  whirlpool — Life 
under  the  Bolsheviks — In  foreign  lands. 

Special  References: 

Pages  From  My  Life,  by  Feodor  Chaliapin. 
Man  and  Mask,  by  Feodor  Chaliapin. 

Additional  References: 

Theatre  Street,  by  Tamara  Karsavina. 
Russian  Opera,  by  Rosa  Newmarch. 

Lenin,  1870-1924 

The  author  of  this  volume  on  Lenin,  James  Maxton,  M.P.,  is 
the  leader  of  the  English  Independent  Labor  party,  a  situation 
which  makes  his  biographical  survey  especially  noteworthy.  Al- 
though he  undoubtedly  has  sympathy  with  Lenin's  life-time  work, 
he  writes  temperately  and  with  an  objectivity  that  is  warmed  but 
hardly  colored  by  his  personal  feeling.   His  study  covers  the  whole 
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of  Lenin's  life,  but  hardly  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  space  is  de- 
voted to  the  swift  stroke  of  1917  and  the  seven  busy  years  that 
followed.  Mr.  Maxton's  aim  is  to  show  Lenin  working  through  year 
after  year  toward  a  far  purpose,  taking  the  long  view  and  preparing 
for  the  moment  in  some  distant  future  when  opportunity  would 
come.  But  all  through  this  time,  as  well  as  while  he  was  creating 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Maxton  holds  him  to  have  been  "an  active, 
conscious,  understanding  director  of  events."  We  are  still  too  near 
to  him,  the  author  thinks,  to  venture  "final  assessments,"  but  it 
is  possible  to  say  of  him  that  while  still  a  boy  "he  set  himself  a 
task  of  immense  size  and  stuck  to  it  tenaciously  to  the  end  of  his 
life."  "To  Russia,"  he  continues,  "he  left  a  structure  capable  of 
development  to  unlimited  extent  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
serious  problem  which  mankind  must  speedily  solve." 

— Florence  Finch  Kelly. 

Subjects  for  Study 

The  young  lawyer- — Under  surveillance — Karl  Marx — In  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Social  Democrats — Banishment  to  Siberia. 

Life  in  Munich — Journals — To  London — Second  Congress — "Bolsheviki." 

Return  to  Russia — Soviet  of  Workers'  Deputies — War. 

The  Third   International — Revolution — Kerensky. 

Lenin  in  command — His  achievements — Death. 

Special  Reference: 

Lenin,  by  James  Maxton. 

Additional  References: 

Memories  of  Lenin,  by  N.  K.  Krupskaya. 

Lenin,  by  Leon  Trotzky. 

Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World,  by  John  Reed. 

British  Agent  and  The  Last  Days  of  the  Romanoffs,  by  R.  H.  Bruce 
Lockhart. 
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Royce,  Sarah  A  Frontier  Lady.   1932.    (5) 

Russell,  Phillips  Harvesters.    1932.    (6) 

Shanks,  L.  P.  Anatole  France.    1932.    (13) 
Sitwell,  Sacheverell      Mozart.    1932.    (2) 

Thane,  Elswyth  The  Tudor  Wench.    1932.    (3) 

Wilson,  Mona  Queen  Elizabeth.    1933.    (3) 
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Appleton 
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Appleton 
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ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE  BOOKS  ARE 
USED  AS  SPECIAL  REFERENCES 

The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  outline,  and  oppor- 
tunity is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given  us  review 
copies  of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

Numerals  indicate  chapters  in  which  the  books  are  used. 
Appleton-Century   (D.)  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York.   (1,  2,  3,  8,  11, 

13,  15) 
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Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York.    (13,  15) 
Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York.    (14) 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston.    (4,  5) 
Knopf  (Alfred  A.),  Inc.,  730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    (2,  15) 
Lippincott  (J.  B.)  Co.,  227  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia.    (6,  9) 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston.    (1,  3,  12) 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    (7) 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    (1) 
Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.    (4,  12,  13) 
Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York.    (8) 
Stokes  (F.  A.)   Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.    (10) 
Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York.    (10) 
Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  St.,  New  Haven.    (5) 
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The  Arrow-maker.    1911.    (5) 
The  American  Rhythm.    1923.    (5) 
The  Land  of  Journeys'  Ending. 

1924.  (5) 

Mexican  Maze.    1931.     (9) 
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The   Tragic  Era.    1929.     (9) 
James  Fenimore  Cooper.  1931.  (14) 
Confederate  Portraits.    1914.    (9) 
Shelley,  Godwin  and  Their  Circle. 
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Voltaire.    2  vols.    1930.    (13) 
The  Ordeal  of  Mark  Twain.  1933. 
(1) 

Anatole  France  Himself.  1925.  (13) 
Grandmother  Brown's   Hundred 
Years.    1929.    (14) 
Silhouette  of  Mary  Ann.   1931.  (7) 
As  the  Earth  Turns.    1933.   (14) 
The   Private    Character   of   Queen 
Elizabeth.    1922.    (3) 
The  Young   Voltaire.    1926.    (13) 
Uplands.    1927.    (14) 
Mexico.    1931.     (9) 
My   Father:    Mark    Twain.    1931. 
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Behind  the  Doctor.    1933.     (11) 
Legends   and    Traditions    of   a 
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Ellen  Terry  and  Her  Secret  Self.       Dutton 
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Memories  of  Lenin.  2  vols.  1930-33. 
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The  King  of  Fashion.    1931.    (10) 

Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World. 

1926.     (15) 

A   Victorian  Village.    1929.    (14) 

Three   Virgins  of  Haworth.    1930. 
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Fabulous  New  Orleans.    1928.    (1) 

Magic   Waters.    1933.     (11) 

Beaver,  Kings   and   Cabins.    1933. 

(4) 

Anatole  France,  the  Parisian.  (13) 

Elizabeth  and  Essex.    1928.    (3) 

Life  of  Voltaire.    (13) 

Jefferson  Davis.    1929.    (9) 

Ellen    Terry   and   Bernard   Shaw: 

a  Correspondence.    1931.    (8) 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theatre.    1916. 

(8) 

The  England  of  Queen  Anne.    (3) 

Lenin.    1925.    (15) 

Works.     Several    editions    and 

prices.    (1) 

Romantic    and    Historic    Maine. 

1933.    (14) 

Marriage  of  William  Ashe.   (12) 

A  Frontier  Mother.  1929.  (5) 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  1929.  (8) 
The  King  of  Rome.    1933.    (6) 


Bobbs  3.50 
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Houghton     1.50 


Lippincott 

3.00 

Interna- 
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1.50 

Farrar 

1.00 

Dutton 

3.00 

Century 

5.00 

Dutton 

3.75 

Macmillan 

3.00 

Dodd 

3.00 

Blue 

Ribbon 

2.00 

Putnam's 

6.00 

Minton 

3.50 

Putnam's 

2.50 

Funk 
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Minton 

Harper 

Dodd 


2.50 


1.50 
2.50 


3.00 


Harper  Out  of 
Grosset  print 
Minton  1.50 

Houghton  4.50 
Appleton      1.60 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Other  People's  Lives,  Third 
Series,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this 
fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary  re- 
ferences for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  club  pays  transpor- 
tation charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for 
each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for 
the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  ma- 
terial for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the  members 
of  registered  groups  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue 
through  the  second  year. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  will  occur.  Each  meeting  will  then  be  assigned  to  the 
date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  connection 
between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is  of  no 
importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to  supply 
a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:    From  the  Banks  of 
the  Mississippi 
Mark  Twain 
Grace  King 


Date 


Second  Meeting:    Immortal  Music 
Mozart 
Berlioz 


Date. 


Third  Meeting:    Imperious  "Queans" 
Princess  Elizabeth 
Queen  Elizabeth 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough 


Date. 


Fourth  Meeting:    Religion  and  Science 
Sir  William  Osier 
Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell 


Date. 


Fifth  Meeting:    Two  "Westerns" 
Sarah  Royce 
Mary  Austin 


Date. 


Sixth  Meeting:    Harvest  Men  and 
Impotent  Eaglet 
Harvesters 
Napoleon  II 


Date 


Seventh  Meeting:    Novelists  With  Story- 
book Lives 
Charlotte  Bronte 
George  Eliot 


Date- 


Eighth  Meeting:    Stars  of  the  First 
Magnitude 
Edwin  Booth 
Ellen  Terry 


Date. 


Ninth  Meeting:  Fiery  Southern  Leaders 
Alexander  H.  Stephens 
Porfirio  Diaz 


Date. 
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Tenth  Meeting:    Women  Who  Made  Date.. 

Their  Way 
Lady  Duff  Gordon 
Marie,  Grand  Duchess  of  Russia 

Eleventh  Meeting:   Adventures  With  Test        Date.. 
Tubes  and  Tigers 
Men  Against  Death 
Tiger  Man 


Twelfth  Meeting:    For  Womankind  and 
For  Self 
Mary  Wollstonecraft 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb 


Date. 


Thirteenth  Meeting:   Vive  La  France! 
Voltaire 
Anatole  France 


Date. 


Fourteenth  Meeting:    Village  Annals 
Charlotte  Prentiss  Browning 
Mary  Ellen  Chase 


Date 


Fifteenth  Meeting:    Russia,  Artistic  Date. 

and  Patriotic 
Chaliapin,  Early  Life 
Chaliapin,  Later  Life 
Lenin 


Name  of  Club Registration   No. 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman 
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IX,  No.    8.    Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.   Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
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X,  No.    2.    Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.   North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
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X,  No.    9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1980.    Price  50c 

XI,  No.    8.    Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.    Debate  Handbook.    Com- 

piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

XI,  No.    6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 
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XI,  No.    7.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1981.    Price  50c 
XII,  No.    &.    Correspondence  Instruction.   1982-1988.     Free. 

XII,  No.    4.    Taxation  in  North  Carolina.    Price  50c 

XII,  No.    5.    The  Sales  Tax.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  DEBATING  UNION 


REVIEW  OF  CONTESTS  HELD 

The  High  School  Debating  Union  was  organized  among  the  high  schools 
of  North  Carolina  by  the  Dialectic  and  Philanthropic  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  school  year  1912-13.  The  query  that 
year  was,  Resolved,  That  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  allow  women  to  vote  under  the  snme  qualifications  as  men. 
Ninety  schools  participated  in  the  first  annual  state-wide  debate,  which  was 
held  on  February  22,  1913.  Sixteen  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Pleasant  Garden  high  school, 
represented  by  Grady  Bowman  and  S.  C.  Hodgin,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  March  7,  1913. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  high  schools  took  part  in  the  second  annual  state- 
wide debate  on  March  20,  1914,  on  the  subject,  Resolved,  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow  the  initiative  and 
referendum  in  state-wide  legislation.  Forty-one  schools  won  both  of  their  de- 
bates and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Winston- 
Salem  high  school,  represented  by  Charles  Roddick  and  Clifton  Eaton,  on  the 
negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  30,  1914. 
During  the  school  year  1913-14  the  High  School  Debating  Union  was  incor- 
porated as  a  regular  feature  of  the  work  of  the  University  Extension  Division. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  third  annual  state-wide 
contest  on  March  26,  1915,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  the  policy  of  subsidizing  its  merchant  murine  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  Fifty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel 
Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high  school,  represented  by  Misses 
Lalla  Rookh  Fleming  and  Ethel  Gardner,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  9,  1915. 

The  query  which  was  discussed  in  the  fourth  annual  contest,  which  was 
held  on  March  31,  1916,  was,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt 
the  policy  of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
schools  enrolled  for  the  state-wide  debate.  Sixty-eight  schools  won  both  of 
their  debates  and  sent  their  speakers  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  Miss 
Myrtle  Cooper  and  Boyd  Harden,  speakers  on  the  affirmative  for  the  Graham 
high  school,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April 
14,  1916. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-one  schools  participated  in  the  fifth  annual 
state-wide  debate,  which  was  held  on  March  31,  1917,  on  the  query,  Resolved, 
That  the  federal  government  should  own  and  operate  the  railways'.  Seventy- 
four  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  debaters  to  Chapel  Hill 
for  the  final  contest.  The  Waynesville  high  school,  represented  by  Vinson 
Smathers  and  Roy  Francis,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  20,  1917. 
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The  sixth  annual  contest  centered  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Con- 
gress should  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  arbitration  of  in- 
dustrial disputes.  Three  hundred  schools  participated  in  the  triangular  de- 
bates on  March  29,  1918.  Sixty-six  schools  won  both  debates  and  sent  their 
teams  to  Chapel  Hill  to  enter  the  final  contest.  Thomas  Burton  and  Will 
Anderson,  representing  the  Wilson  high  school,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Ay- 
cock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  12,  1918. 

One   hundred   and   eighty   schools   enrolled   for   the   seventh   annual   state 
wide  debate  on  April  4,  1919,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  State 
government  should  adopt  a  policy  requiring  one  year  of  military  training  fo 
all  able-bodied  men  before  they  reach  the  age  of  21.    Forty-one  schools  wo 
both  of  their  debates   and   sent  their   teams  to  the   University   for  the   fin 
contest.    The  Durham  high  school,  represented  by  Miss  Aura  Holton  and  Leo 
Brady,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in   the  final  debate 
on  May  2,  1919. 

Two  hundred  schools  participated  on  April  14,  1920,  in  the  eighth  annual 
state-wide  debate  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  further  material  restriction  of  immigration.  Forty-four 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University  to 
take  part  in  the  final  contest.  The  Asheville  high  school,  represented  by 
Arthur  Kale  and  Clifton  Ervin,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  28,  1920. 

The  ninth  annual  contest  revolved  around  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the 
policy  of  collective  bargaining  through  trade  unions  should  prevail  in  Ameri- 
can industry.  Fifty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  in  the  triangular  con- 
test on  April  1,  1921,  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final 
contest.  Ludlow  Rogers  and  Miss  Eunice  Hutchins,  of  the  Durham  high 
school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final 
debate  on  April  15,  1921. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  tenth  annual  state-wide 
debate  on  March  24,  1922,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  enter  the  League  of  Nations.  Sixty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates 
and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  contest.  The  Durham  high 
school,  represented  by  Linwood  Hollowell  and  Freeman  Twaddell,  on  the 
negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  7,  1922. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  participated  in  the  eleventh  annual  state- 
wide debate  on  March  31,  1923,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress  should 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Sixty 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University  for 
the  final  contest.  The  Elizabeth  City  high  school,  represented  by  Misses 
Ellen  Mellick  and  Mary  Dozier,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial 
Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  13,  1923. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  schools  took  part  in  the  twelfth  annual  state-wide 
debate  on  March  28,  1924,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  inter-allied  war 
debts  should  be  cancelled.   Seventy-one  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and 
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sent  their  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  The  Wilson  high 
school,  represented  by  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  on  the  affirma- 
tive, won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  11,  1924. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  schools  entered  the  thirteenth  annual  state- 
wide contest  on  March  27,  1925.  The  query  was,  Resolved,  That  North  Caro- 
lina should  ratify  the  port  terminals  and  water  transportation  act.  Sixty-five 
schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill  for 
the  final  contest.  Miss  Catherine  Ware  and  Fred  Carr,  of  the  Wilson  high 
school,  representing  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  on  April  10,  1925. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  schools  took  part  in  the  fourteenth  annual 
state-wide  debate  on  April  2,  1926,  on  the  query,  Resolved,,  That  North  Caro- 
lina should  levy  a  state  tax  on  property  to  aid  in  the  support  of  an  eight 
months  school  term.  Sixty-seven  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent 
their  teams  to  the  University  for  the  final  contest.  The  Winston-Salem  high 
school,  represented  by  Misses  Mell  Efird  and  Loretto  Carroll,  on  the  negative, 
won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  Aprl  16,  1926. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  schools  participated  in  the  fifteenth  annual 
state-wide  debate  on  April  1,  1927,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  Congress 
should  enact  the  Curtis-Beid  bill,  providing  for  a  federal  department  of  edu- 
cation. Sixty-seven  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams 
to  the  University.  Harry  Gump  and  Henry  Biggs,  of  the  Greensboro  high 
school,  representing  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the 
final  debate  on  April  15,  1927. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  schools  entered  the  sixteenth  annual  state- 
wide debate  which  was  held  on  April  6,  1928.  The  query  for  that  year  was, 
Resolved,  That  Congress  should  enact  the  McNary-Haugen  farm  relief  bill. 
Fifty  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives  to 
the  University.  The  Washington  Collegiate  Institute,  represented  by  Henry 
Roper  and  Hal  Hopper,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in 
the  final  debate  on  April  20,  1928. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  schools  participated  in  the  seventeenth  annual 
state-wide  contest  on  April  5,  1929,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  join  the  World  Court.  Fifty-nine  schools  won  both  of  their 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill.  Floyd  Adams  and  Shearod 
Crumpler,  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  high  school,  representing  the  negative,  won 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  19,  1929. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-six  schools  took  part  in  the  eighteenth  annual 
state- wide  contest  on  April  4,  1930,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North  Caro- 
lina should  adopt  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  authorizing  the 
classification  of  property  for  taxation.  Fifty-one  schools  won  both  of  their 
debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University.  The  Goldsboro  high  school, 
represented  by  Miss  Eleanor  Bizzell  and  Ezra  Griffin,  on  the  negative,  won 
the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  18,  1930. 

Two  hundred  and  eighteen  schools  entered  on  April  3,  1931,  the  nineteenth 
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annual  state-wide  contest  on  the  question,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States 
should  grant  immediate  independence  to  the  Philippines.  Fifty-two  schools 
won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  the  University.  Miss  Marian 
Weil  and  Ezra  Griffin,  of  the  Goldsboro  high  school,  representing  the  nega- 
tive, won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  ihe  final  debate  on  April  17,  1931. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  schools  took  part  in  the  twentieth  annual  state- 
wide contest  on  April  1,  1932,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance.  Fifty- 
five  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  teams  to  Chapel  Hill. 
The  Curry  high  school,  represented  by  Miss  Katherine  Keister  and  Nash 
Herndon,  on  the  negative,  won  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate 
on  April  15,  1932. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  schools  entered  the  twenty-first  annual  state- 
wide debate  on  March  31,  1933,  on  the  query,  Resolved,  That  North  Carolina 
should  adopt  the  sales  tax  as  a  feature  of  its  state  system  of  revenue.  Fifty- 
one  high  schools  won  both  of  their  debates  and  sent  their  representatives  to 
Chapel  Hill.  The  Broughton  high  school  of  Raleigh,  represented  by  Miss 
Katherine  Martin  and  Wade  Marr,  Jr.,  on  the  affirmative,  won  the  Aycock 
Memorial  Cup  in  the  final  debate  on  April  14,  1933. 

THE  QUERY  FOR  1933-34 

The  query  which  will  be  discussed  this  year  by  the  high  schools  holding 
membership  in  the  High  School  Debating  Union  is,  Resolved,  That  the  United 
States  should  adopt  the  essential  features  of  the  British  system  of  radio  con- 
trol and  operation.  This  query  is  the  national  high  school  debate  topic  for 
the  current  year.  The  high  school  debating  leagues  of  thirty-three  states  will 
discuss  this  subject  in  their  spring  contests.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  central 
committee  that  the  twenty-second  annual  state-wide  debating  contest,  dealing 
with  the  important  question  of  radio  control  and  operation,  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  successful  contests  which  have  yet  been  held.  The  attention  of  de- 
baters and  of  all  others  interested  in  the  contest  is  directed  to  the  statement 
of  the  query,  with  the  accompanying  explanations  and  limitations  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  query,  on  page  12  of  this  handbook. 

The  thanks  of  the  compilers  of  this  debate  handbook  are  extended  to  the 
publishers  and  authors  who  very  kindly  gave  permission  for  the  reprinting  of 
articles  in  the  handbook. 

REGULATIONS 

1.  The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  suggest  a  query,  to  be  discussed  on  a  given  date  by  the  schools  enter- 
ing the  Union. 

2.  All  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina,  however  supported,  offering 
regularly  organized  courses  of  study  above  the  seventh  grade,  and  not  ex- 
tending in  their  scope  and  content  beyond  a  standard  high  school  or  secondary 
school  course,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the  High  School  Debating 
Union. 
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3.  The  schools  accepting  this  offer  and  thus  becoming  members  of  the 
Union  shall  be  arranged  into  groups  of  three  for  triangular  debates,  the 
status  and  standards  of  the  schools,  their  proximity,  accessibility,  and  con- 
venience of  location  to  be  considered  in  forming  the  groups. 

4.  Each  school  of  every  triangular  group  shall  agree  to  furnish  two  de- 
bating teams  of  two  members  each,  the  one  to  uphold  the  affirmative  side 
of  the  query,  and  the  other  to  defend  the  negative  side. 

5.  The  members  of  the  debating  teams  must  all  be  bona  fide  students  of 
the  schools  they  represent.  To  be  bona  fide  students,  they  must  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  for  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  school  year  up  to  and  including 
the  date  of  the  debate,  and  they  must  have  made  passing  grades  on  a  majority 
of  the  studies  in  some  regularly  organized  course  of  study. 

6.  No  post  graduate  of  a  school — that  is,  no  student  who  has  already 
finished  a  four-year  high  school  course — shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his 
school  in  the  contest.  This  shall  not  serve,  however,  to  debar  those  students 
who  are  in  upper  classes  in  school  systems  modeled  after  the  junior-senior 
plan,  unless  these  students  have  already  been  graduated  from,  or  awarded 
diplomas  by,  the  schools  which  they  are  now  attending  or  other  high  schools. 
If  such  students  have  been  graduated  already,  or  awarded  diplomas,  they 
are,  of  course,  ineligible  to  compete. 

7.  No  student  who  became  21  years  of  age  on  or  before  September  1,  1933, 
shall  be  eligible  to  represent  his  school  in  the  high  school  debates  of  the  High 
School  Debating  Union. 

8.  The  teams  on  the  affirmative  shall  debate  at  home  and  the  teams  on 
the  negative  shall  visit.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to  the  debates  of  any 
triangle  being  held  on  neutral  grounds,  provided  that  the  plan  for  holding 
the  debates  on  neutral  grounds  has  been  agreed  to  beforehand  by  all  the 
schools  which  are  concerned  in  the  given  triangle. 

9.  The  schools  themselves  shall  select  and  agree  upon  the  judges  of  the 
local  contests. 

10.  Each  speaker  shall  have  twenty  minutes  at  his  disposal,  not  more  than 
fifteen  of  which  shall  be  used  in  the  first  speech. 

11.  In  the  debates  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  the  order  of  the 
speakers  in  the  first  speech  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  affirmative,  nega- 
tive. The  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  shall  be:  affirmative,  negative,  af- 
firmative, negative.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
a  reversal  of  this  order  of  speakers  on  rejoinder  in  any  given  local  debate, 
provided  that  such  a  reversal  of  order  shall  have  been  definitely  agreed  to 
beforehand  by  responsible  authorities  of  both  schools  which  are  concerned 
in  the  given  local  debate. 

12.  The  schools  which  shall  win  both  of  their  debates  shall  be  entitled 
to  send  their  teams  to  the  University  to  compete  in  the  final  contest  for  the 
Aycock  Memorial  Cup.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  committee  may 
arrange  for  a  second  triangular  contest  between  the  winning  schools  through- 
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out  the  state  prior  to  the  final  contest  at  the  University,  should  this  plan 
appear  to  be  necessary  under  the  circumstances.  In  this  case,  only  those 
schools  whose  teams  should  win  both  debates  in  the  second  contest  would  be 
entitled  to  representation  at  Chapel  Hill. 

13.  In  the  event  that  one  school  of  a  triangle  drops  out  and  the  com- 
mittee at  Chapel  Hill  is  unable  to  secure  a  school  to  take  its  place,  then 
the  two  teams  remaining  shall  hold  a  dual  debate  with  one  another,  each 
school  sending  its  team  on  the  negative  to  the  other. 

14.  In  the  event  that  two  schools  of  a  triangle  drop  out  of  the  Union 
and  the  committee  is  unable  to  secure  schools  to  take  their  places,  then  the 
remaining  school  shall  be  declared  the  winner  over  the  others  by  their  default. 

15.  The  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
query  and  the  school  having  the  strongest  team  on  the  negative  side  shall  be 
entitled  to  contest  publicly  at  the  University  for  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup. 
(The  strongest  team  on  each  side  of  the  query  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  preliminary  contests  in  debate  at  Chapel  Hill.) 

16.  The  school  which  shall  win  the  debate,  thus  finally  held,  shall  have 
its  name  inscribed  on  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup,  together  with  the  names  of 
its  two  winning  representatives. 

17.  Any  school  which  shall  win  the  final  contest  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession shall  have  the  cup  for  its  own  property. 

18.  All  contestants  are  expected  to  prepare  their  own  speeches  with  legiti- 
mate assistance  of  the  teachers,  principals,  or  superintendents  in  their  school 
systems.  Legitimate  assistance  is  interpreted  to  mean  oral  advice,  suggestions, 
discussions,  and  criticisms. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  JUDGES 

1.  The  judges  should  be  disinterested  parties  to  the  success  of  either 
team  and,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  non-local. 

2.  They  should  sit  apart  during  the  debate. 

3.  They  should  judge  the  contest  as  a  debate,  and  at  its  conclusion 
should  vote  "Affirmative"  or  "Negative"  on  the  merits  of  the  debate.  They 
should  not  consider  the  merits  of  the  question. 

4.  Each  judge  should  sign  and  seal  his  vote  and  deliver  it,  through  an 
usher,  to  the  presiding  officer  who  should  publicly  open  the  votes  and  an- 
nounce the  decision. 

6.  Before  the  debates  begin,  a  copy  of  these  suggestions  should  be  given 
to  each  judge  for  his  guidance. 

ORIGINALITY  OF  DEBATES 

The  committee  realizes  that  "the  debate  which  a  speaker  produces  should 
be  his  very  best;  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than  his 
best;  that  the  success  of  the  Union  will  be  seriously  hindered  unless  in  each 
instance  the  speech  of  a  debater  represents  his  own  individual  work."  It 
wishes,  therefore,  to  ask  the  principals  to  give  this  matter  their  very  careful 
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consideration  and  to  note  particularly  regulation  18.  In  cases  where  neces- 
sary, the  principals  in  the  various  triangles  should  take  such  action  among 
themselves  as  they  deem  necessary.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  all  means 
to  see  to  it  that  wherever  a  speaker  uses  any  quoted  material,  proper  credit 
is  given  in  his  speech  to  the  source  from  which  the  quotation  was  derived. 
For   further  information,   address 

E.  R.  Rankin 
Secretary,  High  School  Debating   Union,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


QUERY 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  essential  features  of 
the  British  system  of  radio  control  and  operation. 

Explanations  and  Limitations 

For  the  purpose  of  clarity  of  issue  in  the  debates  of  the  High  School 
Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina,  the  following  explanations  and  limita- 
tions of  the  meaning  of  the  query  are  distinctly  set  down: 

1.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query,  as  this  is  given  above, 
contemplates  that  the  federal  government  should  own,  control,  and  operate 
the  radio  broadcasting  facilities  of  the  United  States.  The  agency  chosen  to 
handle  this  responsibility  might  be  either  a  public  corporation  organized  after 
the  manner  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  or  an  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  federal  government. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query,  as  this  is  given  above, 
contemplates  that  no  commercial  advertising  should  be  conducted  over  the 
radio  in  the  United  States. 

3.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query,  as  this  is  given  above, 
contemplates  that  there  should  be  an  annual  license  tax  on  the  owners  of  re- 
ceiving sets  of  approximately  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  set. 

4.  It  is  understood  that  the  statement  of  the  query  contemplates  that 
while  capital  expenditures  may  be  taken  care  of  through  federal  appropriations, 
the  current  operating  expenses  of  the  proposed  governmental  broadcasting  system 
would  be  met  out  of  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  the  owners  of  receiving 
sets.  It  is  understood  that  the  funds  derived  from  the  license  tax  would  be 
used  for  the  support,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  broadcasting  system. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  any  question  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
proposed  plan  is  to  be  waived  from  the  discussions  in  the  debates  of  the 
High  School  Debating  Union. 


GENERAL  REFERENCES 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  SOCIALIZATION  IN  ENGLAND 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  William  A.  Robson  in  Foreign  Affairs, 
volume  11,  pages  501-512,  April,  1933.) 

At  the  present  time  England  quite  clearly  stands  midway  between  capital- 
ism and  socialism.  Every  section  of  the  community  looks  to  the  government 
for  assistance  of  one  kind  or  another.  Manufacturers  want  tariffs,  trade 
unions  seek  further  protective  legislation  for  labor,  distributors  demand  regu- 
lated marketing  schemes,  farmers  ask  for  agricultural  subsidies.  Quotas,  fixed 
or  minimum  prices,  state  guarantees  of  credit  or  interest,  monopolies  and 
other  restrictions  are  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus  the  classic  capitalism  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  superseded.  Its  sanctions  are  no  longer  in  opera- 
tion, its  assumptions  are  no  longer  valid,  its  moral  authority  has  disappeared. 
Industry  is  hedged  around  with  impediments  to  free  activity,  and  the  na- 
tion has  entered  upon  a  phase  of  irresponsibility  in  economic  life  in  which 
neither  government  nor  the  individual  is  completely  master  of  the  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  no  large  section  of  the  public  at  present  really  believes 
in  a  wholesale  and  immediate  transformation  of  the  productive  system  of  the 
country  to  a  collectivist  basis,  whether  open  or  disguised. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  illustration  of  the  new  tendency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  field  of  radio  transmission.  Here  we  can  trace  the  steps  by 
which  a  new  type  of  socialized  institution  came  into  being. 

The  original  Broadcasting  Company  operated  in  England  under  a  short- 
term  license  from  the  Postmaster  General.  Statutory  restrictions  had  been 
introduced  as  soon  as  the  invention  of  wireless  became  a  commercial  proposi- 
tion, and  a  centralized  monopoly  was  established  through  the  postoffice  con- 
ferring a  license  upon  one  transmitting  agency  only.  The  company  which 
enjoyed  this  privilege  was  a  business  enterprise  most  of  whose  capital  was 
guaranteed  by  six  large  industrial  concerns  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
wireless  apparatus.  Each  of  these  guarantors  nominated  a  director,  and  col- 
lectively they  also  appointed  the  chairman.  The  remaining  shareholders  were 
wireless  manufacturers  who  together  could  nominate  two  additional  directors. 

The  revenue  of  the  company  consisted  of  half  the  proceeds  of  an  annual 
license  fee  of  10  shillings  collected  by  the  Postmaster  General  from  every 
listener.  The  profits  of  the  company  were  limited  to  a  dividend  of  7y2  per 
cent,  and  various  conditions  were  imposed  reserving  special  powers  to  the 
government  in  time  of  emergency,  restricting  the  transmission  of  news  in  the 
interests  of  newspapers,  and  calling  for  the  erection  of  certain  transmitting 
stations.  Apart  from  this  the  company  was  accorded  almost  complete  com- 
mercial freedom.  There  was  only  a  very  slight  amount  of  public  control  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  consumer;  all  listeners  were  virtually  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  which  was  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  wireless  industry. 
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The  Postmaster  could  not  intervene  unless  a  breach  of  the  license  conditions 
had  been  committed;  and  these  went  no  further  than  to  require  the  company 
to  provide  a  service  to  his  "reasonable  satisfaction."  The  difficulty  of  prov- 
ing that  a  program  of  entertainment  and  instruction  in  a  new  medium  is 
not  "reasonably  satisfactory"  may  be  imagined. 

The  undertaking  was  beset  by  all  manner  of  difficulties  almost  from  the 
start.  The  public  was  suspicious  and  apprehensive  of  the  vested  interests  in- 
volved, and  many  unfavorable  allegations  were  made  against  the  company. 
So  restive  did  public  opinion  become  that  in  1925  an  official  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  service  should  be  carried  on  after 
the  expiration  of  the  company's  license  in  1926.  There  was,  according  to 
Sir  John  Reith,  the  chief  executive  of  both  the  original  company  and  its 
successor,  no  ground  for  public  alarm  or  apprehension.  "The  stewardship," 
he  declares,  "had  been  interpreted  as  carrying  the  responsibility  of  contri- 
buting constantly  and  cumulatively  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  well-being 
of  the  community.  A  fresh  tradition  of  public  service  had  been  founded.  A 
new  national  asset  had  been  created."  Even  if  we  assume  that  this  was  the 
spirit  which  animated  the  undertaking,  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  obligations  to  shareholders  inherent  in  the  privately-owned  type  of  joint 
stock  corporation.  There  was  everything  to  be  said  for  establishing  an  or- 
ganization whose  constitution  would  be  in  line  with  the  disinterested  and 
altruistic  attitude  which  Sir  John  Reith  attributes  to  the  management.  This 
the  committee  contemplated  in  their  report,  which  recommended  that  the  broad- 
casting service  should  be  transferred  to  a  public  undertaking.  At  the  same 
time  they  emphasized  the  desirability  of  leaving  the  service  free  from  the 
irksome  Parlimentary  control  traditionally  associated  with  the  administration 
of  government  enterprises.  "We  assume,"  they  said,  "That  the  Postmaster 
General  would  be  the  Parliamentary  spokesman  on  broad  questions  of  policy, 
though  we  think  it  essential  that  the  corporation  should  not  be  subject  to 
the  continuing  ministerial  guidance  and  direction  which  apply  to  government 
offices.  The  progress  of  science  and  the  harmonies  of  art  will  be  hampered 
by  too  rigid  rules  and  too  constant  a  supervision  by  the  state." 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  new  British  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
which  arose  phoenix-like  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  old  company,  are  set  forth 
in  unequivocal  terms  in  the  preamble  to  the  charter  under  which  it  operates 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  existence.  The  charter  is  declared  to  be  granted 
in  order  that  the  broadcasting  service  be  conducted  by  a  public  corporation 
acting  as  trustees  for  the  national  interest.  In  view  of  the  widespread  in- 
terest taken  in  the  radio,  and  the  great  value  of  the  service  for  the  purposes 
of  education  and  entertainment,  it  is  deemed  desirable  that  the  service  "should 
be  developed  and  exploited  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  national  interest." 
The  corporation  is  accordingly  directed  to  apply  the  whole  of  its  surplus 
revenue,  if  any,  and  its  other  income,  in  promoting  this  object. 

The  B.  B.  C.  is  managed  by  a  director  general  acting  under  a  board  of 
five  governors  who  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  Postmaster 
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General.  The  governors  are  paid;  but  they  are  neither  full-time  administra- 
tors nor  experts  in  any  artistic  or  technical  field.  They  are  reputable  per- 
sons of  some  public  standing  or  business  position.  The  Postmaster  General 
has  stated  in  Parliament  that  he  is  himself  responsible  for  questions  of  gen- 
eral policy  but  not  for  matters  of  detail  or  particular  points  of  service. 
The  detachment  of  the  service  from  the  government  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
recent  incident.  In  a  wireless  talk  on  New  Year's  Eve,  a  speaker  who  was 
making  a  conspectus  of  European  countries  made  some  remarks  about  Po- 
land which  offended  the  susceptibilities  of  certain  persons.  The  Polish  Min- 
ister in  London  thereupon  made  a  formal  diplomatic  protest  to  the  Foreign 
Secretary.  A  short  time  afterwards  it  was  announced  by  the  B.  B.  C.  that 
Sir  John  Reith  had  called  upon  the  Polish  Minister  on  his  own  initiative  and 
had  arranged  a  friendly  settlement  of  the  matter.  Thus  the  whole  matter 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Although  the  actual  controls  are  slight  the  potential  controls  are  consider- 
able and  fundamental.  The  compulsory  annual  license  fees  are  collected 
from  listeners  by  the  postoffice,  which  deducts  12y2  per  cent  for  expenses, 
and  are  then  handed  over  to  the  treasury,  which  deducts  a  further  percentage 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and  the  balance  is  then  doled  out  to  the  B.  B.  C. 
by  monthly  instalments.  The  Postmaster  General  could,  if  he  chose,  decline 
to  enforce  the  licensing  regulations;  and  could,  by  abolishing  or  reducing  the 
license  fee,  destroy  the  financial  basis  of  the  corporation.  The  corporation 
is  required  to  give  to  the  Postmaster  each  year  a  general  report  and  a  state- 
ment of  its  accounts  duly  audited.  The  present  term  of  the  charter  is  fixed 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  only;  and  it  can  be  revoked  even  before  then  if  the 
Postmaster  General  certifies  that  its  provisions  are  not  being  carried  out. 
The  B.  B.  C.  is  required  to  transmit  anything  required  by  a  government  de- 
partment; or,  conversely,  it  must  refrain  from  broadcasting  any  matter  on 
request  of  a  department. 

The  B.  B.  C.  is  clearly  a  novelty  in  the  British  constitutional  system.  The 
main  principles  on  which  it  is  founded  are:  1.  centralized  monopoly;  2.  inde- 
pendence of  the  day-to-day  management  from  Parliamentary  control  or  min- 
isterial interference;  3.  self-contained  finance;  4.  an  area  of  operation  and  a 
constitution  designed  on  grounds  of  technical  efficiency;  5.  a  personnel  not  sub- 
ject to  civil  service  rules  in  regard  to  pay,  recruitment,  promotion,  etc.;  6. 
an  explicit  insistence  on  the  disinterested  service  of  the  public  as  the  sole 
aim  of  the  undertaking. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  B.  B.  C.  has  achieved  a  high  level  of  success 
in  the  standard  of  its  work.  By  general  agreement  it  stands  out  preeminent 
among  European  transmitting  agencies  on  all-round  estimate.  For  this  quite 
practical  reason  the  institution  has  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the 
British  public  as  a  form  of  organization. 
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COMPARISON  OF  BRITISH  AND  AMERICAN  SYSTEMS 

(Excerpts  from  "Radio  Advertising  and   Radio   Regulation,"  Editorial 
Research  Reports  for  May  25,  1932,  prepared  by  Daniel  Whiting.) 

The  operation  of  British  radio  was  taken  over,  January  1,  1927,  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  a  self-governing  organization  operating 
under  a  royal  charter  and  a  license  from  the  Postmaster  General.  The  latter 
official  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  observance  of  the  limitations  of 
the  charter  and  the  license,  but  he  takes  no  active  part  in  direction  of  the 
corporation,  nor  is  the  latter  considered  a  government  department.  The  cor- 
poration has  a  board  of  governors  appointed  by  the  state.  It  was  granted 
a  monopoly  for  ten  years.  It  receives  a  percentage  of  the  license  fees  on  re- 
ceiving sets  and  obtains  additional  income  from  profits  on  numerous  publi- 
cations issued  for  the  benefit  of  radio  listeners.  In  1931  the  number  of  li- 
censed radio  receivers  was  nearly  4,000,000.  They  paid  around  $8,000,000  in 
license  fees,  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  receiving  about  $5,500,000 
of  that  amount.  No  advertising  material  may  be  broadcast,  aside  from  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  a  program  sponsor  or  of  the  maker  of  a  phonograph 
record  put  on  the  air. 

A  wide  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  British 
and  American  radio  programs.  Some  persons  contend  that  American  pro- 
grams, although  frequently  accompanied  by  offensive  advertising  material, 
are  superior  to  the  programs  offered  to  British  radio  listeners.  Others  hold 
that  the  British  programs  are  better.  Persons  concerned  with  the  educational 
potentialities  of  radio  praise  the  great  attention  paid  to  that  form  of  broad- 
casting in  Great  Britian,  while  others  insist  that  the  British  over-emphasize 
educational  features.  There  has  been  some  complaint  in  England  at  the 
paucity  of  radio  events  on  Sundays  and  during  certain  hours  of  week-days, 
but  not  at  the  general  character  of  program  offerings.  In  this  connection, 
the  complete  time  coverage  provided  by  American  radio  stations  is  com- 
mended. 

An  Englishman  who  was  obliged  to  spend  several  weeks  in  a  New  York 
hospital,  with  only  the  radio  for  diversion,  touched  on  this  failing  of  the 
British  system  in  an  article  in  a  London  weekly. 

"I  found  at  once  [he  said]  a  great  advantage  that  the  United  States 
system  has  over  the  B.  B.  C.  There  was  always  something  on.  In  might  be 
only  gramophone  records  or  two  decrepit  comedians  who  could  get  no  other 
jobs,  but  at  least  there  was  something  to  distract  invalids  (the  people  most 
in  need  of  the  wireless),  and  not  those  vast  silences  of  the  mornings  and 
the  week-ends  which  the  B.  B.  C.  permits.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how 
fantastically  small  is  the  entertainment  offered  by  the  B.  B.  C.  in  the  morn- 
ings ....  .'New  York  is  better  served.  Another  item  which  is  to  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  America  is  that  the  income  of  certain  stations  is  so  great 
that  they  can  pay  higher  fees  than  the  B.  B.  C.  would  ever  think  of,  and 
consequently  can  call  upon  more  world-famous   artists." 
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The  writer  contended,  however,  that  introduction  of  the  American  broad- 
casting system  in  England  would  make  for  a  substantial  decline  in  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  programs,  result  in  a  very  great  deal  of  offensive  advertis- 
ing, and  probably  bring  to  an  end  some  of  the  best  British  programs,  such 
as  the  educational  broadcasts.  He  asserted  that  the  greatest  danger  to  the 
present  radio  regime  in  England  lay  in  the  opposition  of  advertisers,  who 
considered  that  a  great  publicity  medium  was  being  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

Sir  Arthur  Salter  has  spoken  of  the  advantages  of  public  control  of  cer- 
tain enterprises  as  exemplified  by  the  record  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  motion  picture  in  England.  "Both  are 
potentially  instruments  of  public  amusement,  intelligent  enjoyment,  and  adult 
education,1'  he  pointed  out,  "the  first  has  utilized  its  opportunities  worthily; 
the  second,  under  uncontrolled  private  management  (except  for  a  merely 
negative  censorship)   has  outdone  even  the  worst  of  the  press   in  triviality." 

While  radio  broadcasting  has  been  developed  in  the  United  States  entire- 
ly as  a  matter  of  private  enterprise,  it  has  been  subjected  during  the  last 
five  years  to  strict  government  regulation.  That  regulation  was  made  impera- 
tive by  the  existence  of  only  a  limited  number  of  broadcasting  channels  and 
as  a  result  of  the  interference  caused  by  overcrowding  those  channels.  In 
fact,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  many  radio  difficulties  of  a  practical  and 
legal  nature  would  have  been  avoided  had  Congress  been  more  prompt  in 
passing  regulatory  legislation. 

When  broadcasting  began  a  decade  ago,  the  only  law  applying  to  it  was 
a  statute  which  had  been  passed  in  1912  when  practical  application  of  radio 
was  confined  to  the  field  of  wireless  telegraphy.  That  law  was  naturally  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  situation.  The  licensing  authority,  which  was  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  had  no  effective  power  to  make  regulations  or  to 
apportion  available  facilities  among  applicants  for  their  use.  He  was  obliged 
to  grant  every  broadcasting  license  applied  for  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.    By  the  end  of  1925  there  were  578  radio  stations. 

Appeals  for  suitable  legislation  were  made  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover,  but  the  two  houses  of  Congress  could  not  agree  upon  a  radio  law. 
In  1926  a  Chicago  station,  not  satisfied  with  the  limited  assignment  made  to 
it  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  order  in  the  broad- 
casting channels,  began  to  operate  full  time  on  a  channel  which  under  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  had  been 
designated  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  latter  country.  A  court  decision  in 
the  case  was  interpreted  as  denying  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  any  right 
to  stipulate  the  wave-length,  power,  or  hours  of  operation  of  a  broadcasting 
station.  The  result  was  that  within  seven  months  more  than  150  new  stations 
came  on  the  air,  old  stations  appropriated  more  desirable  wave-lengths,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  Canadian  exclusive  channels,  and  a  chaos  of  interference 
filled  the  ether  waves.  Congress  was  then  forced  into  action  and  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  1927,  passed  the  Radio  Act. 

The  new  law  created  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  which  was  to  serve 
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for  one  year  as  the  licensing  authority,  after  which  period  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  again  assume  that  function  and  the  commission  would  be- 
come an  appellate  tribunal  with  power  to  review  his  decisions.  Return  of  the 
licensing  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  twice  postponed  for 
one-year  periods,  and  in  December,  1929,  an  amendment  to  the  statue  stip- 
ulated that  it  should  remain  with  the  commission  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.  The  licensing  authority  has  the  right  to  assign  wave-lengths,  to  re- 
ject applications,  to  refuse  to  renew  applications,  and  to  make  regulations. 
In  addition  to  its  duties  with  relation  to  broadcasting,  the  commission  per- 
forms regulatory  functions  pertaining  to  radio  communication  services  and 
amateur  radio  activities. 

It  was  specified  by  the  statute  that  in  carrying  out  its  provisions  the 
commission  should  be  guided  by  the  test  of  "public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity."  Censorship  of  radio  programs  was  forbidden,  but  the  courts 
have  upheld  the  right  of  the  commission  to  refuse  to  renew  a  station's  license 
if  it  considers  that  the  character  of  that  station's  programs  has  been  such 
as  not  to  serve  public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity.  Complaints  of 
excessive  advertising  or  other  particularly  offensive  advertising  practices 
may  receive  its  attention  in  that  connection.  Commissioner  Lafount  in  an 
address  before  the  second  annual  assembly  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Radio  in  Education,  at  Buffalo,  May  20,  1932,  stated  the  commission's 
belief  that  "the  amount  and  kind  of  advertising  can  and  should  be  confined 
within  the  limits  consistent  within  the  largest  possible  range  of  service  to 
the  public."  These  factors,  he  declared,  should  be  "considered  by  it,  among 
others,  in  determining  whether  the  licensing  of  or  continued  operation  of  a 
station  will  serve  public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity." 

One  of  the  reasons  which  impelled  Congress  to  enact  the  Radio  Act  of 
1927,  aside  from  the  intolerable  situation  which  had  resulted  from  the  over- 
crowding of  radio  channels,  was  fear  that  if  the  government  did  not  estab- 
lish its  authority  over  the  ether  wave,  existing  stations,  which  had  invested 
large  sums  in  broadcasting  equipment,  would  acquire  vested  rights  on  the 
air.  The  1927  act  sought  to  conserve  for  the  public  ownership  and  control 
over  broadcasting  rights  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  71st  Congress  both  houses  passed  the  Dill-White  bill  to  clarify  the 
Radio  Act  of  1927  and  to  transfer  the  radio  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  but  the  measure  failed  in  con- 
ference. The  provisions  of  that  bill,  with  some  additional  sections,  were  in- 
corporated in  the  pending  Davis  omnibus  radio  bill.  The  radio  divison  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  licenses  radio  operators  and  performs  various 
inspection  services.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Davis  bill  will  be  pushed  to 
passage  before  adjournment  of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Another 
radio  bill,  so  far  unreported,  would  transfer  the  duties  of  the  Radio  Com- 
mission to  a  director  of  radio  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  set  up  a 
federal  radio  board  of  appeals  to  hear  appeals  from  the  decisions  and  find- 
ings of  said  director,  this  plan  conforming  to  the  intent  of  the  Radio  Act  as 
originally  passed. 
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Extensive  hearings  were  held  during  the  71st  Congress  by  the  Senate  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committee  on  a  bill  of  its  chairman,  Senator  Couzens 
(R.,  Mich.),  to  establish  a  federal  communications  commission  to  absorb  the 
Radio  Commission  and  also  exert  regulatory  powers  over  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, and  cable  companies.  Senator  Couzens  did  not  reintroduce  the  bill 
during  the  current  session.  His  failure  to  do  so  and  the  lack,  of  support  for 
proposals  to  transfer  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Radio  Commission 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  tend  to  indicate  congressional  acceptance 
of  the  present  organization  for  radio  regulation. 

In  a  greeting  sent  to  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, at  Detroit,  October  26,  1931,  President  Hoover  expressed  satisfac- 
tion with  the  system  of  radio  control  followed  in  this  country. 

"The  determination  that  radio  channels  were  public  property  and  should 
be  controlled  by  the  government:  the  determination  that  we  should  not  have 
governmental  broadcasting  supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  listener,  but  that 
we  should  give  license  to  use  of  these  channels  under  private  enterprises 
where  there  would  be  no  restraint  upon  programs,  has  secured  for  us  far 
greater  variety  of  programs  and  excellence  of  service  without  cost  to  the 
listener. 

"This  decision  has  avoided  the  pitfalls  of  the  political  and  social  conflicts 
in  the  use  of  speech  over  the  radio  which  would  have  been  involved  in  gov- 
ernment broadcasting.    It  has  preserved  free  speech  to  the  country." 

"These  principles,"  the  President  concluded,  "are  now  strongly  imbedded 
in  our  law  and  in  our  entire  public  system." 

RADIO  ADMINISTRATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Armstrong  Perry  in  Education  by  Radio 
for  January  7,  1932.) 

Information  gathered  by  interviewing  radio  officials  of  every  national 
government  and  broadcasting  company  in  Europe  indicates  that  the  ope- 
ration of  broadcasting  stations  on  a  basis  of  public  service,  instead  of  for 
advertising  purposes,  keeps  the  stations  and  programs  in  the  hands  of  radio 
experts,  as  they  are  in  America.  It  seems  evident  that  the  same  executives, 
engineers,  and  talent  are  functioning  as  would  function  under  any  conditions. 
They  are  the  groups  which,  because  of  their  interest  in  radio,  have  risen  to 
positions  of  leadership.  The  main  differences  between  results  in  Europe  and 
those  in  America  are: 

(1)  Most  broadcasting  organizations  in  Europe  have  assured  incomes  in- 
stead of  lawsuits   and  losses,   and  many   of  them   are   making  good   profits. 

(2)  The  listeners  in  Europe  have  plenty  of  good  programs  of  the  kind  they 
desire  and  are  comparatively  free  from  the  advertising  nuisance  which,  in 
America,  has  become  so  obnoxious  that  commercial  broadcasts  and  government 
officials  are  releasing  publicity  stories  stating  that  they  are  trying  to  abate  it. 

(3)  The  listeners  in  Europe  pay,  through  their  governments  and  in  convenient 
small  installments,  much  less  than  the  American  listeners  pay  indirectly  for 
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the  programs  which  they  receive.  (4)  There  is  plenty  of  competition  to  keep 
the  programs  up  to  high  standards  but  it  is  based  on  proper  national  pride 
instead  of  on  the  desire  of  commercial  broadcasters  to  secure  advertising 
patronage  and  exploit  the  public. 

The  administration  of  American  broadcasting  handicaps  broadcasters,  lis- 
teners, business  concerns,  the  press,  and  governments,  according  to  their  own 
testimony.  This  statement  is  made  on  the  basis  of  interviews  with  radio 
officials,  broadcast  listeners,  business  executives,  editors,  publishers,  and 
public  officials  representing  the  United  States  and  each  of  its  states,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  every  one  of  the  several  European  countries. 

The  American  broadcaster  is  handicapped  at  the  start  by  a  short-term 
license.  He  must  invest  his  money  with  no  guarantee  that  he  can  carry  on 
his  business  for  more  than  a  few  months.  He  is  attacked  frequently  by  others 
who  want  his  privileges,  and  he  is  compelled  to  spend  much  money  in  defend- 
ing what  he  believes  to  be  his  rights.  In  Europe  broadcasters  united  and 
secured  concessions  from  their  governments  under  contracts  which  will  con- 
tinue in  some  cases  for  twenty  to  thirty  years.  They  developed  radio  on  a 
sure  foundation.  Wavelengths  are  assigned  by  a  voluntary,  representative 
organization.  Hearings  and  lawsuits,  such  as  absorb  a  considerable  part  of 
the  energy  and  funds  of  American  broadcasting  organizations,  were  not  re- 
ported in  Europe  although  no  country  on  that  continent  has  as  many  wave- 
lengths as  the  United  States. 

The  American  commercial  broadcaster  depends  on  the  sale  of  advertising 
for  his  income,  and  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  listeners  seldom  if  ever 
demand  advertising.  In  order  to  satisfy  advertisers  he  must  attempt  to  force 
upon  listeners  advertising  which  they  do  not  want.  The  listener  often  shuts 
out  the  advertising  or  lets  it  pass  unheeded.  Reports  are  unanimous  on  this 
point.  Radio  advertising  keeps  many  listeners  talking  against  the  advertis- 
ing instead  of  praising  the  things  advertised.  It  may  prove  to  be  an  un- 
reliable source  of  revenue.  Protests  of  European  listeners  against  radio  ad- 
vertising are  so  vigorous  that  it  is  prohibited  in  twelve  countries  and  limited 
in  seventeen  others.  Only  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  per  day  of  advertis- 
ing are  permitted  to  interrupt  programs. 

Most  European  broadcasters  receive  regular,  assured  incomes  from  their 
governments.  Comparatively  few  American  broadcasters  have  reported  satis- 
factory profits,  but  in  fifteen  European  countries  broadcasting  officials  re- 
port profits  ranging  from  "satisfactory"  to  fifteen  per  cent.  Only  one  country 
reported  a  deficit.  That  was  only  $25,000  and  it  was  paid  by  the  government. 
The  European  broadcaster  usually  has  only  the  listeners  to  please.  Adver- 
tising revenue,  if  any,  is  too  small  to  affect  broadcasting  policies.  The  more 
the  broadcaster  pleases  the  listeners  the  larger  his  audience  and  income.  The 
less  advertising,  the  better  the  listeners  are   pleased. 

The  American  listener  seldom  can  hear  any  program  for  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  without  being  interupted  by  some  salesman,  whose 
statements  may  not  agree  with  the  facts.    Many  who  listen  become  painfully 
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conscious  of  the  fact  that  commercial  broadcasters  look  upon  them  merely 
as  chattels  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders.  Tests  made  by  asking  Ameri- 
can listeners  to  express  their  preferences  indicate  that  many  would  rather 
pay  for  their  programs  directly  and  thereby  get  what  they  want  without 
advertising.  European  listeners  do  so.  Many  of  them  are  asked,  at  least 
once  a  year,  what  they  want,  and  programs  are  made  to  meet  their  demands. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  the  meaningless  stuff  that  some  American 
commercial  broadcasters  claim  the  public  wants.  Jazz  is  described  in  Europe 
as  "negro  music  capitalized  by  Jews."  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  good 
music  and  for  educational  programs. 

In  Europe,  radio  channels  are  used  primarily  for  service  to  the  listeners. 
They  are  not  turned  over  to  favored  business  concerns.  Where  advertising 
is  permitted  the  air  is  open  to  all  legitimate  business  on  equal  terms.  The 
advertiser  usually  pays  only  for  the  time  used  for  his  advertising.  He  is 
not  obliged  to  pay  for  an  expensive  program  in  order  to  secure  a  few  minutes 
of  advertising  time.  The  man  with  a  small  business  can  advertise.  The  air 
is  not  monopolized  by  large  advertisers.  Amercan  newspapers  have  lost  a 
large  part  of  their  revenue  through  the  action  of  the  federal  government  in 
granting  broadcasting  companies  the  use  of  the  public  radio  channels  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  Also,  certain  newspapers  are  granted  valuable  radio  pri- 
vileges by  the  federal  government  while  others  are  handicapped  by  greater 
restrictions  or  are  denied  the  use  of  the  air  altogether.  In  Europe  the  press 
is  better  satisfied.  In  one  country  a  committee  representing  the  press  is  fin- 
anced by  the  national  government  so  that  it  may  serve  the  public  through 
the  national  radio  stations. 

The  American  government  grants  the  use  of  radio  channels  to  broad- 
casters free  of  charge.  It  receives  no  income  directly  from  these  channels 
and  spends  about  $444,000  annually  to  maintain  the  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion which  issues  the  licenses  to  the  broadcasters.  What  the  government  pays 
out  of  its  treasury  must  of  course  be  collected  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  citizens.  Most  European  governments  collect  a  small  tax  on  radio  re- 
ceivers, retain  at  least  enough  of  it  to  cover  the  expense  of  their  services, 
and  use  the  rest  in  providing,  directly  or  through  concessionaires,  programs 
which  the  listeners  want. 

Some  national  departments  of  education  in  Europe  are  represented  in 
the  commissions  appointed  by  the  governments  to  control  radio  programs. 
Where  they  are  not  represented  the  opportunity  is  left  open  for  them  to 
function  when  they  choose  to  do  so.  American  listeners  are  told  that  govern- 
mental control  of  broadcasting  causes  programs  to  be  filled  with  political  pro- 
paganda. In  Europe,  where  some  governments  operate  the  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  others  place  broadcasting  monopolies  in  the  hands  of  controlled 
corporations,  complaints  against  political  propaganda  are  not  so  numerous 
as  complaints  against  commercial  and  political  propaganda  in  America. 

American  listeners  are  told  that  under  governmental  control  radio  pro- 
grams become   dull   and   uninteresting.     European   listeners   and   officials    who 
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were  interviewed,  representing  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  were  practically 
unanimous  in  stating  that  they  believed  European  programs  in  general  to  be 
superior  to  those  in  the  United  States.  Their  testimony  was  supported  by 
that  of  several  Americans  who  hear  programs  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

WHERE  THE  LISTENERS  PAY 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  April  2,  1933,  section  9,  page  8.) 

The  old  adage  that  the  grass  always  looks  greener  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  applies  in  broadcasting.  American  listeners  often  complain  about 
the  conduct  of  broadcasting  in  this  country  and  point  to  the  English  non- 
commercial system  as  the  ideal  method.  When  the  Englishman  comes  over 
here  he  sees  some  good  and  some  bad  elements  in  the  American  plan,  but  he 
usually  admits  that  what  is  ideal  for  the  British  Isles  might  not  operate 
successfully  if  applied  to  a  territory  of  such  area  as  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  advertising  on  the  air  in  England  unless  it  niters  in  from 
some  other  country.  Nevertheless,  the  broadcasters  derive  a  revenue  from 
advertising.  They  are  in  the  publication  business  as  well  as  the  ethereal  busi- 
ness, which  the  American  broadcasters  have  refrained  from  doing.  The  Radio 
Times  of  England  is  a  weekly  magazine  containing  radio  programs  printed 
on  Friday  for  a  week  in  advance.  The  price  is  four  cents  a  copy.  The  cir- 
culation is  2,200,000.  Last  year  the  net  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
magazine  and  advertising  on  its  pages  was  $1,300,000. 

"We  were  forced  into  the  publication  business,"  said  W.  Gladstone  Mur- 
ray, official  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  who  visited  in  New 
York  last  week  en  route  to  Canada  to  assist  the  Dominion  in  establishing  a 
broadcasting  system.  "Eight  years  ago  the  press  stopped  printing  radio 
programs.  They  wanted  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  pay  for  the 
space.  Gordon  Selfridge,  a  London  merchant,  had  contracted  for  a  page  ad- 
vertisement in  a  leading  newspaper  and  announced  that  he  would  devote  the 
space  to  radio  programs  as  a  public  service,  instead  of  advertising  his  wares. 

"Immediately  the  circulation  of  that  paper  jumped.  The  value  of  the 
programs  as  news  was  seen  and  all  papers  immediately  restored  the  printed 
programs.  They  have  published  them  ever  since,  despite  the  fact  that  we  is- 
sue the  Radio  Times.  The  newspapers,  of  course,  have  an  advantage  on  the 
side  of  accuracy,  since  they  do  not  go  to  press  as  soon  as  we  do.  The  Radio 
Times  is  printed  in  in  three  editions  to  speed  distribution.  One  edition  covers 
southern  England,  one  northern  England,  and  the  third  goes  to  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland." 

There  are  5,250,000  radio  set  owners  in  England.  Each  pays  a  receiving 
license  fee  of  $2.50  a  year,  per  household.  This  plan  enables  England  to 
count  the  unseen  audience  fairly  accurately.  Mr.  Murray  estimates  that  the 
total  number  of  listeners  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  20,000,000.  There  are 
also  some  so-called  pirates,  who  fail  to  abide  by  the  law.  They  dodge  the 
license  tax.   Last  year  the  number  of  set  owners  increased  900,000. 
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"Comparison  of  the  American  system  with  the  English  system  of  broad- 
casting is  a  difficult  task,"  smiled  Mr.  Murray.  "Both  countries  have  a  va- 
riety of  problems  and  geographical  conditions  are,  of  course,  entirely  dif- 
ferent. I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Americans  have  greater  difficulties  in 
that  they  have  no  definite  fund  such  as  we  derive  from  the  license  fee. 

"We  do  our  best  to  give  diversity  of  entertainment,  and,  if  nothing  from 
English  stations  pleases,  all  the  continent  of  Europe  lies  to  the  eastward  with 
much  artistry  presented  for  listeners  of  any  nationality  that  may  lend  ear. 
We  have  three  high-powered  regional  or  twin-wave  stations  now  in  operation 
and  two  more  will  be  completed  within  a  few  months.  The  main  station  at 
Daventry  is  being  moved  south  of  Birmingham  and  when  completed  it  will 
be  a  100,000  watt  voice  for  England.  The  empire  short-wave  stations  will 
remain  at  Daventry.  There  are  also  a  number  of  small  relay  stations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country.  The  five  twin  stations  are  rated  at  50,000  watts 
and  are  located  at  Brookmans  Park,  Salithwaite,  and  one  is  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow.  Two  yet  to  be  completed  are  at  Watchet  and  in  (the 
north  of  Ireland.  The  virtue  of  the  twin-waves  is  that  the  station  can  handle 
two  contrasting  programs  simultaneously.  A  symphony  might  be  playing  on 
one  channel  and  a  vaudeville  team  on  the  other." 

Asked  why  some  of  Premier  MacDonald's  talks  were  broadcast  in  the 
United  States  and  not  in  England,  Mr.  Murray  explained  that  it  might  give 
him  an  advantage  politically  in  England  or  else  the  talk  did  not  fit  with  the 
planned  program.  "The  English  do  not  want  too  much  politics  on  the  radio," 
said  Mr.  Murray,  "they  get  plenty  of  it  in  the  newspapers.  However,  they 
may  get  more  from  now  on  because  we  have  organized  a  new  Parliamentary 
panel  to  guide  us  and  to  prevent  any  one  or  any  party  from  acquiring  an 
advantage  in  the  radio  political  rostrum.  The  politicians  get  together  and 
agree  on  who  will  speak  and  for  how  long.  All  are  treated  equally  on  the 
air  as  far  as  broadcasting  facilities  are  concerned." 

Mr.  Murray  is  a  keen  advocate  for  international  exchange  of  programs. 
He  believes  that  they  create  friendships  and  good-will  among  the  people. 
"The  response  to  President  Roosevelt's  broadcast,  clearly  heard  throughout 
England,  was  astounding,"  said  Mr.  Murray.  "It  did  much  good  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  to  bolster  confidence.  Transatlantic  exchange  of  pro- 
grams is  a  great  thing  and  we  hope  to  do  more  of  it.  At  first  the  programs 
we  picked  up  by  short  wave  for  rebroadcasting  in  England  rather  bewildered 
our  listeners.  At  first  they  couldn't  understand  Amos  'n'  Andy.  The  dialects 
and  accents  acted  against  the  programs,  but  now  we  are  beginning  to  com- 
prehend. The  Kentucky  Derby  broadcasts  are  a  great  success  in  the  British 
Isles. 

"Interchanges  of  programs  are  successful  chiefly  when  they  represent  typi- 
cal entertainment  of  the  country  in  which  they  originate.  Programs  depicting 
the  actual  life  conditions  and  the  romantic  side  of  America  are  favored  by 
the  English  audience.  We  prefer  programs  that  portray  the  most  interesting 
events  that  happen  rather  than  a  concert  by  some  noted  orchestra  such  as 
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the  New  York  Philharmonic.  .And  we  have  our  own  jazz  bands,  so  many 
broadcasts  from  the  States  are  chiefly  a  novelty."  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Englishman  has  any  special  preference  in  regard  to  radio  entertainment,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Murray.  He  believes  the  tastes  depend  upon  the  mood  of  the 
moment.  A  listener  might  cherish  a  symphony  one  day  and  a  drama  or 
comedy  the  next  night.  So  the  British  endeavor  to  broadcast  a  diversified 
fare  to  afford  everyone  a  choice.  He  said  one  certainty  is  the  standard  of 
appreciation  of  good  music  has  soared  in  the  past  five  years.  Religion  on 
the  English  air  is  popular.  Every  day  at  10:15  a.  m.,  a  short  non-demonina- 
tional  religious  service  is  broadcast  and  it  is  extremely  popular.  There  is 
an  advisory  council  representing  the  various  religions,  which  works  out  a 
schedule  so  all  will  be  treated  equally  in  the  pulpit  of  the  air. 

A  permanent  radio  orchestra  of  114  members  is  maintained  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  All  entertainers  are  paid  by  the  broadcasting  or- 
ganization because  there  are  no  program  sponsors  as  in  this  country.  The 
performers  are  not  given  such  long  runs  on  the  English  air  as  they  are  in 
America.  For  example,  Harry  Lauder  has  been  engaged  to  broadcast  in 
London  and  was  paid  $4,500  for  the  performance,  but  he  was  not  a  regular 
weekly  feature  as  Ed  Wynn,  who  is  reported  to  receive  $5,000  per  broad- 
cast. When  Sir  Harry  sang  his  Scottish  melodies  in  New  York  over  a  nation- 
wide network  some  years  ago  he  was  reported  to  have  received  a  check  for 
$15,000  for  fifteen  minutes  at  what  he  called  the  "mack-ra-hone." 

A  HAND  FOR  RADIO 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  C.  M.  Adams  in  the  North  American  Review, 
volume  236,  pages  205-212,  September,  1933.) 

Radio  broadcasting  is  a  public  service  differing  fundamentally  from  other 
utilities  in  that  nature,  through  a  fixed  supply  of  wavelengths,  puts  a  practi- 
cal limit  on  its  facilities.  While  tracks  and  transmission  lines  can  be  multi- 
plied almost  indefinitely  to  expand  railroad  and  electric  services,  American 
broadcasting  has  only  about  a  hundred  waves  at  its  disposal.  So  the  problem 
is  one  of  making  the  most  effective  use  of  these.  Which  means  that  nation- 
wide unification  is  far  more  logical  and  imperative  than  for  such  a  utility  as 
the  railroads. 

The  strongest  argument  for  that  is  the  service  failure  of  the  present  com- 
petitive system.  A  Federal  Radio  Commission  survey  reveals  that  only  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  country  has  satisfactory  service,  despite  the  600  stations 
which  clutter  the  air.    A  station  distribution  map  would  give  the  reason. 

Such  populous  centers  as  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  fairly 
bristle  with  antenna  towers,  while  vast  stretches  of  the  west  and  south 
show  virtually  none.  Not  that  more  people  require  more  stations.  Area 
served  is  the  decisive  engineering  factor  in  station  distribution.  But  under  a 
competitive  system,  financed  by  advertising,  stations  have  swarmed  around 
population  centers  like  flies  to  molasses,  because  the  larger  the  audience  the 
larger  are  the  prospective  profits.    And — the  final  fantastic  touch — this  sense- 
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less  maldistribution  has  even  been  written  into  a  law  labeled  "equalization" 
legislation. 

No  intelligent  monopoly  would  tolerate  such  a  situation  because  of  the 
wasteful  cost  which  duplication  entails.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  that,  given 
sane  distribution  of  stations  with  adequate  power,  the  broadcasting  bill  could 
be  cut  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  with  a  handsome  gain  in  quality  of  service. 

The  chief  opposition  to  such  a  monopoly  springs  from  doubt  of  the  gov- 
ernment's ability  to  regulate.  And,  admittedly,  the  spotty  record  of  the 
Federal  Radio  Commission  provides  grounds  for  misgivings.  However,  its 
poor  showing  is  attributable  not  so  much  to  shortcomings  of  personnel  as  to 
a  set-up  which  puts  a  premium  on  "practical  politics." 

Regardless  of  the  system  employed,  someone  must  be  entrusted  with  con- 
trol. As  things  stand,  the  broadcasters  are  primarily  responsible  to  advertis- 
ers and  politicians:  at  best  an  unhealthy  condition  for  an  instrumentality 
which  ostensibly  serves  the  "public  interest,  convenience  and  necessity."  Sure- 
ly, if  the  government  can  regulate  such  practical  monopolies  as  transporta- 
tion and  banking,  there  seems  to  be  no  justifiable  reason  to  doubt  its  ability 
to  regulate  a  broadcasting  monopoly.  At  least  the  British  have  proved  that 
this  is  well  within  the  realm  of  accomplishment,  moreover,  without  taint  of 
political  interference. 

Financially,  setting  up  such  a  monopoly  should  present  no  major  difficul- 
ties. The  actual  value  of  stations  is  not  large  as  capital  investments  go. 
Most  of  their  market  value  is  represented  by  licenses  which,  under  a  mon- 
opoly, would  of  course  be  worthless.  And  the  problem  of  operating  revenue 
could  be  solved  by  levying  an  assessment  on  receiver  and  tube  sales. 

Even  those  who  go  along  with  the  monopoly  idea  may  find  this  suggestion 
startling.  But  it  has  indisputable  advantages  which  make  it  superior  to  any 
method  of  revenue-producing  thus  far  tried  or  proposed. 

Financing  broadcasting  by  the  sale  of  advertising  is  a  failure,  despite  its 
show  of  glittering  success.  To  mention  again  the  two  major  defects,  it  has 
had  the  disastrous  result  of  placing  control  of  program  policy  in  the  hands 
of  advertisers,  and  laying  radio  open  to  the  reprisals  of  the  newspapers. 

ANALYTICAL   DISCUSSION 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  E.  C.  Buehler  in  the  National   University 
Extension  Association's  Debate  Handbook  for  1933-34,  pages  44-55.) 

In  Great  Britain,  all  broadcasting  stations  are  owned  and  operated  by  a 
quasi-public  corporation  known  as  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  an 
organization  which  grew  out  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  which 
controlled  and  operated  the  radio  in  Great  Britain  for  four  years  prior  to 
1927.  From  1922  to  1926,  broadcasting  was  carried  on  by  a  limited  corpora- 
tion operating  as  a  monopoly  under  a  license  from  the  Postmaster  General. 
This  company,  known  as  the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  was  owned  by 
radio  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  equipment.  Originally,  its  revenues  were 
derived  from  royalties  on  radio  sets  and  parts  and  from  the  license  tax  im- 
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posed  upon  radio  owners.  In  1924,  the  royalties  were  abolished  and  the  com- 
pany was  granted  75  per  cent  of  the  revenues  from  license  taxes.  In  1925, 
a  special  commission  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  consider  what  dis- 
position should  be  made  of  this  British  Broadcasting  Company,  upon  the 
expiration  of  its  license  on  December  31,  1926.  The  principal  conclusions  of 
this  committee  were  as  follows:  "No  company  or  body  constituted  on  a 
trade  line  for  the  profit,  direct  or  indirect,  of  those  composing  the  company 
is  regarded  as  adequate  in  view  of  the  broader  consideration  now  beginning 
to  emerge  ....  The  broadcasting  service  should  be  conducted  by  a  public 
corporation  acting  as  trustee  for  the  national  interest."  According  to  the 
decree  of  this  commission,  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  was  taken  over 
on  January  1,  1927,  by  a  self-governing  quasi-public  corporation  under  the 
name  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  This  corporation  has  been 
granted  a  monopoly  of  radio  broadcasting  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  It  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Postmaster  General.  The  officers  of  the 
corporation  consist  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  three  governors,  and  a 
director  general,  all  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  Crown.  The 
corporation  receives  its  revenues  mainly  from  the  annual  license  fee  of  ten 
shillings,  or  $2.43,  on  each  receiving  set,  and  from  sales  of  radio  publications 
issued  by  the  corporation.  It  operates  twenty-one  broadcasting  stations, 
and  in  1932  received  approximately  $7,000,000.00  income  from  5,262,953  re- 
ceiving sets.  The  income  received  by  the  B.  B.  C.  represented  about  one- 
half  the  receipts  from  license  fees,  the  balance  being  retained  by  the  post- 
office  or  national  treasury. 

In  contrast  to  the  governmental  regulation  and  control  of  the  radio  as 
found  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  has  developed  its  radio  system 
primarily  under  commercial  competition  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pioneer 
stations  operated  by  educational  institutions.  Our  government  has  done 
much,  however,  to  facilitate  the  technical  operation  of  radio.  By  legislation, 
it  has  attempted  to  deal  with  the  technical  problems  of  allocation  of  frequency 
bands  for  various  uses  of  the  radio.  It  has  made  provisions  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  interference,  for  inter-connection  of  stations,  for  marine  communica- 
tions, for  experimentation,  for  the  granting  of  licenses  to  broadcasters,  etc., 
etc.  It  has  also  taken  some  measures  in  the  matter  of  censorship.  Our  gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  been  concerned  only  in  the  regulation  of  radio  develop- 
ment and  radio  practices.  It  has  attempted  to  give  private  enterprise  a  fair 
opportunity  to  expand  under  free  competition.  The  Radio  Commission  has 
adhered  to  the  policy  that  the  public  is  entitled  to  whatever  form  of  radio 
broadcasting  service  may  be  provided  by  commercial  interests,  as  long  as 
this  serves  the  public  interest,  necessity  and  convenience. 

We  may  summarize  the  differences  between  the  American  and  the  British 
system  of  radio  control  and  operation  as  follows:  In  Great  Britain,  the 
radio  industry  operates  as  a  monopoly  under  a  quasi-public  corporation  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  government;  in  the  United  States,  it  is  owned  and 
operated,  primarily,  by  private  enterprise  on  a  competitive  basis.    In  Great 
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Britain,  the  expense  of  broadcasting  is  borne  almost  wholly  by  owners  of 
radio  sets;  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  is  borne  by  private  companies  who 
receive  their  revenues  from  commercial  concerns  who  advertise  their  products. 
Great  Britain  offers  a  relatively  small  range  of  selectivity  in  their  radio  pro- 
grams, all  free  from  commercial  advertising.  Programs  are  not  available  at 
all  hours.  Especially  is  Sunday  in  Great  Britain  noted  for  scarcity  of  pro- 
grams. In  the  United  States,  the  public  is  offered  a  wide  range  of  selectivity 
both  as  to  quality  and  type  of  material.  True,  a  large  number  of  our  pro- 
grams reveal  the  mediocre,  vaudeville  brand  of  entertainment  liberally  in- 
terspersed with  advertising  talks  and  announcements.  Governmental  agencies 
and  political  factions  have  access  to  and  make  liberal  use  of  our  broadcasting 
facilities.  It  has  been  charged,  however,  that  the  freedom  of  the  air  has 
been  granted  largely  to  the  proponents  of  the  two  major  political  parties. 
In  Great  Britain  the  privileges  extended  to  the  government  and  political 
factions  in  the  use  of  the  radio  are  greatly  restricted.  Both  countries  exercise 
some  degree  of  censorship,  and  both  countries  have  taken  measures  to  im- 
prove the  technical  operation  of  the  radio,  but  these  matters  do  not  constitute 
the  major  issues.  The  crux  of  the  proposition  deals  with  the  promotion  of 
broadcasting  activities. 

THIS  IS  LONDON  CALLING 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Paul  Schubert  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
volume  202,  pages  17,  68,  70,  November  9,  1929.) 

What  sort  of  broadcasting  does  a  government-operated  system  provide, 
anyway?  How  does  it  compare  with  the  service  that  is  presented  to  the 
people  of  America,  gratis,  through  the  medium  of  advertising? 

As  far  as  quantity  goes,  there  is  no  comparison.  American  chain  stations 
are  on  the  air  uninterruptedly  from  six  in  the  morning  until  midnight  or 
even  later — from  four  to  six  hours  longer,  every  day,  than  those  in  Britain. 
America,  with  eighty-nine  broadcast  wave-lengths,  has  one  station  to  every 
240,000  people,  while  the  United  Kingdom,  which  can  be  spared  only  ten 
of  Europe's  wave-lengths,  has  but  one  transmitter  for  every  2,000,000  of  her 
citizens,  and  is  to  reduce  this  number — twenty-one — to  ten. 

The  average  American  receiver — an  expensive,  sensitive  instrument — is 
able  to  pick  up  locally  some  three  chain  programs  and  from  two  to  ten  local 
independent  broadcasters,  whereas  available  to  the  British  set — seldom  hav- 
ing more  than  three  to  five  valves  (tubes) — are  a  maximum  of  three  pro- 
grams in  the  British  tongue:  One  from  the  local  transmitter — of  which  there 
are  nineteen;  they  relay  London  about  half  the  time  and  are  part  of  smaller, 
regional  networks  the  other  half — a  second  from  Daventry-5XX,  sixty  miles 
from  London,  which  transmits  at  high  power  the  same  program  as  London 
2LO  and  is  designed  to  reach  sections  of  the  nation  remote  from  low-power 
local  transmitters;  a  third  from  Daventry  5GB-Experimental,  which  broad- 
casts a  program  largely  originated  in  the  London  studios  and  put  forth  as 
an  alternative  for  those  not  attracted  by  the  regular  London  program. 
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Indeed,  the  announced  quantity  goal  of  the  B.  B.  C.  is  merely  an  ex- 
tension of  the  alternative  program  idea.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  five 
radio  regions,  each  of  which  will  eventually  be  provided  with  twin  transmit- 
ters. There  will  be  five  studios,  and  the  regular  program  of  one  region  will 
be  carried  by  wire  into  the  next,  where  it  will  be  broadcast  as  the  alterna- 
tive. Since  this  work  is  being  carried  out  one  region  at  a  time,  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis,  it  will  be  several  years  in  completion. 

Obviously,  then  the  British  are  not  directing  their  attention  toward  quan- 
tity, and  at  present  are  quite  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  populace  can  bring  in  at  least  one  program  with  the  cheapest 
of  cheap  sets.  For  those  who  want  the  thrill  of  DX  listening  and  a  wide 
diversity  of  programs,  the  crowded  ether  over  Europe,  just  across  the  Chan- 
nel, offers  plenty  of  inducement. 

When  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  considered,  however,  the  shoe  is 
on  the  other  foot,  for  the  British  method  of  financing  the  art  of  broadcasting 
is  one  that  results  in  a  distinctly  different  editorial  policy  from  the  American. 

The  ideal  radio  program  is  a  good  deal  like  the  contents  of  a  magazine. 
Its  very  nature  requires  it  to  be  more  or  less  popular,  for  broadcasting  is 
like  any  other  medium  of  publication  which  caters  to  very  large  audiences. 
It  must,  moreover,  present  various  appeals,  both  to  avoid  being  monotonous 
and  because  large  audiences  have  a  great  diversity  of  tastes. 

The  British  program  is  balanced  successively,  in  contrast  to  the  American 
practice  of  balancing  "inside  the  hour,"  for  the  British  are  free  from  the 
American  mandate  that  the  entire  studio  audience  must  be  pleased  by  each 
and  every  item  presented. 

THE  BRITISH  SYSTEM  OF  RADIO  CONTROL  AND  OPERATION 

(Excerpts  from  "Commercial  Radio  Advertising,"  Senate  Document  No.  137, 
72nd   Congress,   1st  session.) 

The  United  Kingdom  has  twenty-one  broadcast  stations.  These  stations 
are  quasi  governmentally  operated,  as  they  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

A  monopoly  for  ten  years  has  been  granted  to  a  quasi  public  corpora- 
tion without  share  capital,  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  This  corporation, 
known  as  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster  General.  The  chairman,  vice-chairman,  three  governors,  and  a 
director  general  are  all  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  General  for  the  Crown. 

All  British  broadcast  stations  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

Revenue  for  broadcasting  is  derived  from  an  annual  tax  of  ten  shillings 
($2.43)  on  each  possessor  of  a  receiving  set  and  also  from  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain radio  publications  owned  and  controlled  by  the  above-named  corporation. 

No  time  is  sold  for  commercial  advertising  purposes.  The  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  is,  however,  permitted  to  make  reference  in  its  broad- 
casts to  the  publication  under  its  control. 
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The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  expended  over  £580,000  ($2,822,570) 
on  programs  for  the  year  1931.  This  expenditure  included  payment  of  artists, 
orchestras,  news  royalties,  performing  rights,  simultaneous  broadcast  tele- 
phone systems,  and  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  program  staff. 

Educational  broadcasts,  during  a  recent  12-month  period,  amounted  to 
practically  3  per  cent  to  schools,  and  for  adults  constituted  a  little  over  2 
per  cent  of  all  programs.  Two  councils  have  been  created  to  prepare  the 
necessary  programs  for  both  the  schools  and  the  adults.  The  respective  series 
of  educational  broadcasts  are  prepared  several  months  in  advance  to  fit  in 
the  school  curriculum  and  also  in  the  domestic  routine.  Numerous  illustrated 
pamphlets  are  prepared  in  connection  with  these  broadcasts  and  distributed 
at  a  nominal  price. 

About  5,000  schools  receive  the  school  broadcasts,  while  the  adult  broad- 
casts, in  addition  to  their  reception  in  individual  homes,  are  received  by  over 
1,000  "groups"  of  listeners  in  various  libraries,  village  institutes,  etc.  These 
groups,  which  have  specially  trained  leaders,  continue,  generally  in  the  form 
of  debates,  the  study  of  the  subject  dealt  with  in  the  radio  talks. 

The  total  number  of  licensed  listeners  in  force  on  January  31,  1932,  was 
4,473,227,  which  includes  2,997  free  licenses  for  the  blind. 

During  the  past  twelve  months,  phonograph  records  accounted  for  4.5  per 
cent  of  the  total  broadcasting  time. 

THE  BRITISH  BROADCASTING  SYSTEM 

(Excerpts  from  Information  Series  No.  7,  "Broadcasting  Abroad,"  published 
by  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  In  Education,  Inc.,  1932.) 

A  monopoly  for  ten  years  from  January  1,  1927  has  been  granted  to  a 
public  corporation  without  share  capital,  incorporated  by  royal  charter 
(known  as  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation)  "acting  as  trustees  for  the 
national  interest." 

This  corporation  has  five  governors  appointed  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
The  first  director  general  is  also  nominated  in  the  charter. 

The  corporation  is  required  to  give  the  Postmaster  General  an  annual 
general  report  and  statement  of  accounts  duly  audited  and  certified.  The 
corporation  is  required  to  broadcast  anything  which  government  depart- 
ments may  require  to  be  broadcast  and  it  must  refrain  from  broadcasting 
matter  (general  or  particular)  if  required  to  do  so  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. The  government  may  take  over  the  service,  without  compensation,  in 
an  emergency. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  builds  and  operates  its  stations. 
Until  recently  it  possessed  22  but  with  the  development  of  what  is  known  as 
the  regional  scheme — a  scheme  providing  at  carefully  chosen  points  twin  high- 
power  transmitters  capable  of  providing  simultaneously  alternative  and  con- 
trasted programs — the  number  of  stations  has  been  reduced  already  to  16  and 
further    reductions   are   contemplated.     Most   of   the    remaining    small    power 
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stations  are  synchronized  to  function  simultaneously  on  one  common  wave- 
length. 

The  Scottish  and  Western  regional  stations  are  under  construction.  The 
long-wave  Daventry  station  is  about  to  be  reconstructed  with  increased  power 
on  a  new  site  some  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  site. 

The  revenue  is  derived  from  the  annual  license  fee  paid  by  each  listener, 
and  also  from  the  sale  of  printed  programs  and  other  publications.  The 
annual  license  fee  is  one  of  ten  shillings.  The  number  of  licensed  listeners 
on  December  31,  1931  was  4,331,535. 

RADIO  BROADCASTING  IN  GREAT  BRITIAN 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Armstrong  Perry  in  Education  by  Radio 
for  February  18,  1932.) 

The  stations  are  operated  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  which 
is  chartered  by  the  government.  This  corporation  succeeded  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company,  dissolved  because  it  was  under  the  control  of  the 
radio  industry.  Because  of  this  control  it  came  to  be  felt  there  was  no  guaran- 
tee against  exploitation  of  listeners.  The  Postmaster  General  is  the  agent  of 
liaison  between  the  corporation,  the  Crown,  and  Parliament.  He  has  the  right 
to  issue  licenses  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  broadcasting  stations, 
to  issue  such  general  orders  and  particular  instructions  as  he  considers  use- 
ful, to  demand  such  proof  as  he  desires  of  the  execution  of  his  instructions, 
to  examine  the  accounts  and  annual  reports  of  the  corporation,  and  to  author- 
ize or  forbid  the  liquidation  of  the  corporation. 

The  mention  of  the  producers  of  a  phonograph  record  that  is  broadcast, 
or  of  the  sponsor  of  a  program,  is  permitted,  but  nothing  else  in  the  nature 
of  advertising. 

The  government  charges  a  license  fee  of  ten  shillings  (about  $2.43)  yearly 
for  receivers.  The  number  of  receivers  (1931)  was  nearly  4,000,000.  The  in- 
come from  license  fees  was  well  over  $7,000,000.  The  government  retained 
I2V2  per  cent  of  this  amount  (about  $875,000).  The  national  treasury  de- 
partment took  approximately  25  per  cent  (about  $1,750,000).  Total  revenue 
for  the  government  was  about  $2,625,000.  To  help  the  government  in  the 
financial  depression  of  1931,  the  corporation  voluntarily  offered  to  pay 
$1,000,000  into  the  treasury  out  of  the  balance  put  aside  for  future  develop- 
ment. 


AFFIRMATIVE  REFERENCES 


A  SYSTEM  OF  RADIO  BROADCASTING  SUITED 
TO  AMERICAN  PURPOSES 

(By  Eugene  J.  Coltrane,  Representative  of  the  National  Committee 
on  Education  by  Radio.) 

Before  one  can  go  far  in  outlining  a  system  of  radio  broadcasting  suited 
to  America,  one  must  understand  what  the  purpose  of  radio  is.  I  shall  there- 
fore approach  the  subject  from  that  point  of  view.  The  purpose  may  vary 
in  different  countries,  but  I  shall  indicate  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  pur- 
poses of  radio  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  on  this  question.  One  holds  that  radio 
exists  primarily  as  an  instrument  for  commercial  gain.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  radio  is  used  so  widely  as  an  advertising  medium.  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  radio  in  the  United  States  today  is  used  to  push  the 
sale  of  goods;  to  increase  the  turnover  of  every  sort  of  product  from  cos- 
metics to  motor  cars,  cigars  to  chewing  gum,  and  breakfast  foods  to  patent 
medicines.  This  school  of  thought  has  dominated  radio  broadcasting  in  our 
country.  If  the  theory  of  commercial  gain  is  fundamentally  acceptable,  radio 
has  been  a  very  satisfactory  instrument  for  the  past  decade.  There  are  de- 
cided indications,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  so  satisfactory  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  future. 

The  second  school  of  thought  maintains  that  radio  exists  primarily  as  a 
great  medium  of  entertainment  and  education.  There  are  various  groups  in 
this  second  school.  Some  want  musical  entertainment  entirely,  whereas  others 
want  programs  more  definitely  instructional.  No  doubt  there  are  numerous 
groups  within  these  larger  groups,  most  of  which  are  rather  difficult  to 
classify. 

On  the  whole  this  second  school  of  thought  is  not  friendly  to  advertising, 
certainly  not  to  the  type  now  coming  over  radio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods  which  advertisers  have  been  us- 
ing in  their  efforts  to  force  sales.  In  Canada  this  has  resulted  in  action 
limiting  advertising  to  five  per  cent  of  the  program  time  and  absolutely  pro- 
hibiting spot  advertising  from  seven-thirty  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

This  school  of  thought  is  close  to  the  truth,  but  there  needs  to  be  a  still 
different  statement  of  the  purpose  of  radio  in  the  United  States.  Radio  ought 
to  be  the  greatest  agency  for  developing  national  unity.  No  doubt  something 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  respect;  but  much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Our  people  are  still  divided  by  sectional  and  religious  differences.  We 
travel  a  great  deal,  but  there  is  still  lacking  the  common  culture  that  our 
people  need.  As  effective  as  railways  and  telegraph  lines  may  be  in  develop- 
ing national  unity,  radio  is  even  yet  more  effective. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  radio  can  render  the  same  service  to  the  sepa- 
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rate  states  that  it  renders  to  the  nation.  And  some  of  our  states  need  this 
service.  The  purpose  of  the  state  should  become  the  purpose  of  every  com- 
munity. Radio  can  be  of  tremendous  value  in  uniting  the  various  elements  of 
the  state's  population  behind  the  common  objective  of  the  state's  leadership. 
Many  states  are  using  radio  for  this  purpose  now. 

Coupled  with  this  purpose  of  developing  national  unity  is  the  purpose  to 
develop  to  the  highest  degree  the  latent  talent  lying  undeveloped  and  neg- 
lected in  our  population.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  inherent  genius  of 
our  people  which  we  propose  to  mould  into  social  solidarity  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  self-expression.  One  of  the  purposes  of  radio  is  to  encourage 
such  efforts,  to  offer  opportunity  for  the  development  of  such  possibilities  as 
may  exist,  and  to  provide  a  channel  whereby  the  people  of  the  nation  or  the 
state  may  give  to  the  entire  population  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable. 

If  the  purposes  I  have  indicated  are  to  be  served,  we  must  abandon  the 
present  system — if  it  can  be  called  a  system — of  radio  broadcasting  and  de- 
velop a  new  system.  It  is  not  desirable  that  we  should  follow  the  British 
system  in  all  details  but  that  we  should  adopt  the  essential  features  of  that 
system  and  from  this  basic  philosophy  seek  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  United 
States. 

There  has  never  been  a  plan  for  radio  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
probability  of  a  plan  under  the  present  chaotic  system.  The  same  mad 
scramble  of  powerful  commercial  interests  to  gain  control  of  this  new  instru- 
ment will  be  continued.  The  time  has  come  for  a  scientific  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  whole  field  of  radio  broadcasting  such  as  that  made  in 
Canada  by  a  commission  of  the  Parliament  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
John  Aird.  Without  such  a  study,  in  which  definite  objectives  for  the  future 
development  of  radio  would  be  determined,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  plan 
for  the  future.  Certainly  such  a  study  would  include  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  British  system. 

There  are  three  phases  of  radio  which  should  be  considered  when  we  at- 
tempt to  compare  two  or  more  radio  systems.  The  first  is  the  system  of  sup- 
port and  how  it  affects  the  program,  which  after  all  is  the  heart  of  radio. 
In  the  United  States  we  rely  entirely  upon  advertising  as  the  basis  of  sup- 
port. In  England  advertising  is  prohibited  and  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  a  year 
is  levied  on  each  receiving  set.  This  tax  provides  the  complete  support  of 
radio  in  England.  But  it  is  not  the  means  of  support  per  se  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  directed.  The  important  point  is  that  the  means  of  sup- 
port practically  determines  the  character  of  the  program. 

There  are  two  types  of  programs  under  the  American  system.  One  is 
known  as  the  sustaining  program  and  is  broadcast  at  the  expense  of  the  sta- 
tion itself.  The  other  is  the  sponsored  program,  produced  and  paid  for  by 
the  advertiser.  Most  of  our  best  programs  are  of  the  sustaining  type.  Very 
few  sponsored  programs  are  ever  considered  good.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  advertiser  determines  the  quality  of  the  program. 
He  is  seeking  an  audience  interested  in  his  product  primarily,  and   he  pro- 
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duces  a  program  which  he  thinks  will  catch  that  particular  type  of  audience. 
No  doubt  such  a  program  as  Amos  'n'  Andy  is  designed  to  interest  the  kind 
of  persons  that  would  purchase  Pepsodent  products.  The  present  dissatis- 
faction with  radio  programs  in  the  United  States  can  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  interests  of  the  listeners  are  not  considered,  but  instead,  a 
deliberate  and  studied  effort  is  made  to  sell  them  something.  This  statement 
is  not  intended  as  a  reflection  on  a  few  very  good  programs  of  the  sponsored 
type,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra  program  sponsored  by 
the  Philco  Radio  Company. 

In  England,  where  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  draws  its  sup- 
port from  a  small  tax  levied  by  the  government  and  collected  by  the  post 
office  department,  the  program  is  determined  by  the  people  themselves 
acting  through  their  chosen  representatives.  The  interest  of  the  listener  is 
paramount.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  program  has  in  it  so  much 
of  cultural  and  educational  content.  England  has  a  system  of  radio  broad- 
casting really  designed  to  achieve  certain  objectives,  and  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  is  producing  a  program  with  that  end  in  view. 

There  is  a  report  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  that  British  pro- 
grams are  unpopular.  This  could  hardly  be  believed  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  in  1932  over  five  million  licenses  were  issued  to  receiving  set  owners 
in  Great  Britain.  This  number  is  10.7  per  cent  of  the  population,  whereas 
in  the  United  States  radios  were  owned  by  only  9.8  per  cent  of  the  people. 
These  figures  are  significant  if  one  considers  the  greater  wealth  and  the 
higher  educational  level  in  the  United  States  along  with  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency of  England  and  the  absence  of  a  license  fee  here.  Doubtless  radio  pro- 
grams are  popular  in  Great  Britian  because  they  contain  so  much  material 
which  appeals  to  the  intelligence  and  good  taste  of  the  people.  But  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  they  are  popular  because  the  system  of  support 
makes  such  popularity  possible. 

The  second  phase  of  radio  broadcasting  in  which  the  system  in  the  United 
States  is  particularly  weak  has  reference  to  the  provision  which  is  made  for 
general  and  specific  education.  We  have  hardly  begun  to  use  radio  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  either  for  school  broadcasting  or  for  adult  education.  Un- 
der the  system  of  commercial  stations  we  may  find  sporadic  efforts  to  broad- 
cast for  school  use,  but  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  consistent  effort  based  upon 
a  permanent  arrangement.  The  commercial  stations  are  not  in  the  business 
of  educational  broadcasting.  Their  purpose  is  commercial  gain.  Consequently 
when  they  broadcast  school  programs  at  all  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  the  station  in  some  kind  of  way.  As  for  adult  education,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  time  to  reach  the  adult  population  is  in  the  evening  hours, 
but  the  commercial  station  as  a  rule  is  careful  to  reserve  these  hours  for 
advertisers.  Educators  are  usually  forced  to  take  the  cast-off  hours  of  the 
day  if  they  broadcast  at  all. 

How  different  the  picture  appears  in  Great  Britain !  There  certain  hours 
are  definitely  reserved  permanently  for  regular  school  broadcasts.    Teachers 
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in  the  schools  can  plan  their  work  months  in  advance  knowing  that  these 
broadcasts  will  come  as  scheduled.  In  the  evening  one  hour  is  reserved  for 
specified  broadcasts  to  specific  adult  groups,  and  other  material  for  adults 
is  broadcast  during  the  evening  hours.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  the 
radio  in  Great  Britain  were  supported  by  advertising. 

In  the  past  five  years  the  educational  station  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  usually  owned  by  a  state,  has  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself. 
Many  have  been  forced  off  the  air.  Some  of  them  have  had  very  undesirable 
licenses.  They  have  been  frequently  subjected  to  unnecessary  and  expensive 
litigation  in  order  to  retain  their  facilities.  This  situation  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  radio  is  on  a  commercial  basis.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered the  agency  of  education  and  culture  which  our  European  friends  con- 
sider it.  In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  point  out  that  cultured  European 
visitors  to  the  United  States  find  it  impossible  to  undersand  why  we  tolerate 
the  type  of  programs  which  take  up  the  greater  bulk  of  our  radio  time.  When 
the  Oxford  University  debaters  were  touring  this  country  last  year,  they 
expressed  their  surprise  that  cultured  people  would  tolerate  such  a  system 
as  ours. 

It  would  appear  that  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  British  system 
is  sadly  lacking  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  it  will  remain  so  unless 
we  change  the  whole  structure  on  which  radio  broadcasting  has  been  built. 
We  shall  have  to  come  to  some  of  the  essential  features  of  the  British  plan 
under  which  greater  opportunities  for  educational  broadcasting  will  be 
granted  together  with  hours  most  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  education. 

If  the  purpose  of  education  is  really  to  be  served,  radio  programs  and 
organization  must  be  directed  according  to  some  well-conceived  plan  which 
is  firmly  established.  They  cannot  be  left  to  the  whims  of  those  who  are  try- 
ing to  please  large  audiences  in  order  to  sell  them  some  article  of  commerce. 
There  must  be  some  guidance  and  some  careful  mobilizing  of  the  best  talent 
that  is  actually  and  potentially  available.  Mr.  E.  A.  Weir,  of  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Commission,  is  entirely  correct  when  he  says  that  "the  greatest 
problem  in  radio  today,  and  this  applies  to  every  country  as  well  as  to 
Canada,  is  to  discover  those  rare  personalities  whose  thorough  training,  broad 
cultural  background,  peculiar  ability  and  knowledge  of  radio  technique  fit 
them  to  train  our  latent  talent  and  extract  from  it  by  example  and  inspira- 
tion the  best  that  it  is  capable  of  giving." 

The  American  system  of  radio  broadcasting  does  not  fit  into  such  ideals 
as  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Weir.  We  are  thinking  more  in  terms  of  high- 
powered  advertising  and  commercial  dividends.  The  British  system,  operated 
without  thought  of  gain  because  the  revenue  is  already  provided  by  the  small 
license  fee,  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  play,  concert,  or  world  series  base- 
ball game,  makes  it  possible  to  give  attention  to  the  real  purpose  foT  which 
radio  is  inherently  fitted. 

The  third  phase  of  the  question  involves  freedom  of  communication.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  in  a  democracy  the  most  important  agency  is  a  free 
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and  untrammeled  press.  If  he  were  living  today  he  would  doubtless  say  that 
it  is  equally  important  to  have  a  free  and  untrammeled  radio.  In  America 
we  do  not  believe  in  censorship.  We  still  believe  in  this  Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciple. Any  direct  or  indirect  control  of  the  press  or  of  radio  will  be  stoutly 
resisted  by  the  American  people. 

Is  radio  as  now  operated  in  the  United  States  free  and  untrammeled? 
There  is  at  least  legitimate  doubt  about  it.  The  tendency  may  be  away  from 
freedom  of  radio.  Indeed  the  present  system  of  radio  control  and  operation 
lends  itself  to  censorship.  It  is  readily  understood  that  a  few  persons  occupy- 
ing positions  of  authority  in  either  of  our  two  great  chains  of  radio  broad- 
casting could  easily  determine  what  would  or  would  not  be  broadcast  over 
their  particular  chain.  It  is  true  that  in  our  political  campaigns  each  of  the 
two  great  parties  has  been  given  equal  rights  over  radio.  But  a  political 
campaign  is  not  the  only  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  great  social,  economic, 
and  political  issues  which  confront  the  people.  It  should  be  noted,  further- 
more, that  the  political  parties  have  paid  for  the  time  which  they  have  used. 
A  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  radio  should  not  be  open 
without  cost  for  the  discussion  of  all  public  questions  whether  during  a  poli- 
tical campaign  or  at  any  other  time. 

There  are  about  twenty  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  the  United  States 
which  are  owned  by  various  states.  In  some  of  the  states  there  has  been 
no  discussion  of  controversial  public  questions.  Wisconsin,  however,  furnishes 
an  excellent  example  of  the  freedom  of  speech  that  is  possible  under  public 
ownership  of  broadcasting.  During  the  last  political  campaign,  the  two 
state  broadcasting  stations  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  all  political  parties  of 
the  state  including  the  minority  parties.  There  was  complete  freedom  of 
speech  for  all  concerned  and  the  service  was  given  without  cost.  Each  party 
regardless  of  its  size  was  given  an  equitable  share  of  time  on  the  air.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  a  commercial  station  offered  its  facilities  in  this  ade- 
quate way. 

It  is  sometimes  charged  that  radio  is  used  in  Great  Britain  in  such  a  way 
as  to  interfere  with  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  more  accurate  to  say  that  radio 
has  been  more  widely  used  for  the  frank  discussion  of  civic  and  political  is- 
sues in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  The  Listener,  an  official  publica- 
tion of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  devoted  to  adult  education,  in 
its  issue  of  August  2,  1933,  gives  the  following  information  on  its  editorial 
page: 

"The  late  evening  talks  promise  to  provoke  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  dis- 
agreement. On  Mondays  will  be  political  talks — absolutely  free  and  uncen- 
sored.  The  speakers  will  presumably  deal  with  points  raised  by  their  oppon- 
ents in  previous  weeks,  but  they  will  be  given  a  free  choice  of  subjects  and 
allowed  to  say  exactly  what  they  wish.  Among  the  members  of  the  different 
political  parties  who  have  agreed  to  speak  are  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lans- 
bury,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Arthur 
Greenwood,  and  Sir  Herbert  Samuel." 
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Whether  radio  is  to  be  the  instrument  of  free  and  untrammeled  informa- 
tion and  discussion  is  a  vital  question.  The  solution  of  our  great  national 
problems  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  get  accurate  and 
complete  information.  To  argue  against  the  adoption  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  British  radio  system  on  the  ground  that  the  party  in  power  will 
control  the  sources  of  information  and  will  thereby  refuse  the  opposing  parties 
the  use  of  the  radio  is  not  plausible.  The  party  in  power  which  undertook 
to  use  radio  in  this  way  would  find  its  action  to  be  most  undiplomatic  and 
damaging  to  its  success  as  a  party.  It  would  immediately  become  a  boom- 
erang and  would  advance  the  interests  of  the  opposing  parties. 

The  ownership  of  the  radio  channels  which  it  operates  does  not  rest  in 
the  radio  industry.  The  industry  is  licensed  by  the  government  to  use  these 
channels.  The  number  of  channels  is  so  limited  as  to  constitute  a  natural 
monopoly.  In  Great  Britain  broadcasting  has  been  put  in  the  hands  of  one 
organization  with  public  service  as  its  only  motive.  This  is  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  radio  channels  belong  to  the  people  and  should  not  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  private  capital. 

BROADCASTING:     BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   SYSTEMS— I 

(Article  in  the  Economist,  volume  110,  part  2,  pages  937-38,  April  26,  1930.) 

The  latest  accounts  offered  by  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  the 
public,  with  the  necessary  commentary  and  explanation,  are  those  for  1928, 
given  in  the  current  "B.  B.  C.  Yearbook."  There  has  been,  however,  no  re- 
markable change  in  the  allocation  of  income  since  that  date,  and  it  is  safe  to 
base  any  general  considerations  upon  the  figures  there  given.  The  revenue 
account  gives  the  B.  B.  C.  an  income  of  just  over  a  million  pounds  (£1,002,- 
506).  Of  this,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  is  derived  from  licenses — £871,764. 
Sundries  came  to  just  over  £10,000,  and  revenue  from  publications  to 
£120,000.  The  chief  figures  of  interest  upon  the  expenditure  side  are:  Ex- 
penditure on  programs,  £538,991;  maintenance  of  plant,  etc.,  £160,456;  rent, 
rates,  upkeep  of  premises,  etc.,  £78,000;  and  salaries,  £56,212.  In  the  revenue 
appropriation  account  there  is  the  significant  first  sum  of  £100,000  set  aside 
for  capital  expenditure  on  regional  stations.  This  famous  regional  scheme, 
connected  in  the  public  mind  with  the  name  of  Captain  P.  P.  Eckersley,  has 
during  the  last  month  been  brought  into  full  operation  in  London  and  the 
Midlands;  and  the  changes  it  has  forced  upon  the  sets  of  innumerable  listeners 
have  excited  wide  and  sometimes  unjust  comment  upon  the  policy  of  the 
B.  B.  C. 

The  license  fees,  which  constitute  the  great  mass  of  the  B.  B.  C.'s  income, 
are  collected  by  the  government  and  handed  over  to  the  corporation;  but  the 
ten  shillings  extracted  from  the  listener  are  not  paid  integrally  to  the  B.  B.  C. 
At  first  75  per  cent  of  this  sum  was  paid  over,  but  this  percentage  declines 
slightly  as  the  number  of  licenses  issued  increases.  In  March,  1929,  the  amount 
given  to  the  B.  B.  C.  was  7s.  Id.  per  license,  the  licenses  then  issued  totalling 
just  under  three  million.    Shortly  before  then,  at  at  least  one  big  meeting  held 
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under  B.  B.  C.  auspices,  public  attack  was  made  upon  this  principle  of  the 
declining  percentage.  The  action  of  the  corporation,  which  is  a  semi-public 
body,  in  thus  countenancing  attacks  upon  the  arrangement  by  which  it  drew 
its  funds  and  received  its  monopoly,  was  severely  criticized.  The  principle 
was  not  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  generally  expected  that  the  B.  B.  C.  de- 
mand for  a  fixed  and  undiminishing  percentage  of  the  license  money  is  likely 
to  be  conceded.  The  B.  B.  C.'s  total  income,  however,  is  going  up,  as  the 
number  of  listeners  shows  a  steady  increase. 

There  is  room,  however,  for  some  doubt  about  the  permanence  of  this 
source  of  revenue.  Portable  wireless  sets  are  now  almost  undetectable. 
Clothes-pole  aerials  are  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  House  of  Commons  has 
declined  to  grant  the  drastic  powers  to  search  which,  it  is  claimed,  are  neces- 
sary to  enforce  the  payment  of  licenses.  If  a  listener  has  once  paid  for  a 
license,  then  the  postoffice  will  indeed  "chase"  him  each  year,  and  some  hard 
lying  may  be  necessary  if  he  wishes  to  economize  by  evading  the  law.  But 
if  he  has  never  taken  out  a  license,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  catch  the 
owner  of  a  set  with  an  indoor  aerial.  A  year  or  more  ago  the  daily  press 
printed  highly  colored  tales  of  a  "wireless-pirate-detector  van"  which  toured 
the  streets  of  a  Scottish  town,  making  a  buzzing  noise  and  sending  hundreds 
in  guilty  haste  to  the  nearest  postoffice.  But  there  is  no  known  device  that 
can  detect  a  set  which  the  owner  is  acute  enough  to  switch  off  when  the 
detector  is  about.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  non-payment  of  licenses  may 
become  so  prevalent  as  to  cause  the  present  financial  arrangements  of  the 
B.  B.  C.  to  require  drastic  revision. 

The  corporation  is  a  self-governing  body  operating  under  a  royal  charter 
and  a  license.  This  license,  issued  by  the  Postmaster  General  (who  is  required 
by  Parliament  to  watch  that  the  B.  B.  C.  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  its 
license  and  charter)  can  be  withdrawn,  but  the  P.  M.  G.  does  not  otherwise 
interfere  in  the  activities  of  the  B.  B.  C.  He  has,  as  it  were,  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  but  no  other  power.  Thus,  in  effect,  the  B.  B.  C.  is  autonom- 
ous. It  has  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  three  other  governors,  and  an  almost 
all-powerful  director  general,  so  that  its  constitution  is  of  a  kind  which  fre- 
quently recurs  in  British  history,  not  always  with  satisfactory  results — that 
of  the  chartered  company.  It  differs,  however,  from  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  and  similar  bodies,  not  only  in  its  function,  but  in  the  fact  that 
its  income  is,  as  to  more  than  three-quarters,  compulsorily  extracted  from 
members  of  the  public  by  the  government.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  legitimate 
to  inquire  how  far  the  public  receives  an  adequate  return  for  its  money. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  the  finances  of  the  B.  B.  C,  and  the  ser- 
vice it  offers  the  public,  with  the  financial  arrangements  of  any  other  great 
national  broadcasting  system.  The  B.  B.  C.  operates  in  a  manner  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain.  The  nearest  parallel  to  this  system  is  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  the  nationalized  wireless  stations  of  Soviet  Russia,  but  for  these  there 
are  no  satisfactory  figures  available  for  comparison,  and  the  Russian  problem 
of  vast  distances  and  sparse  population  is  in  any  case  not  comparable  with 
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our  own.  Nearly  all  the  national  systems  with  problems  resembling  ours  are 
financed  by  a  system  of  leasing  the  time  of  the  various  stations  to  com- 
mercial enterprises,  as  in  France  and  the  United  States.  In  certain  cases 
(for  example,  the  WEVD  station  in  New  York,  or  Huizen  and  Hilversum  in 
Holland)  it  is  political  or  religious  bodies  who  either  maintain  or  otherwise 
secure  claims  upon  a  station.  In  any  event,  in  these  cases  the  exploitation  of 
the  ether  has  not  been  regulated  from  the  beginning,  but  has  been  left  to 
unrestricted  private  enterprise  up  to  the  time  when  chaos  resulted  or  threatened 
to  result.  On  the  continent  regulation  was  imposed  largely  as  a  result  of 
the  international  agreement  at  Prague;  in  the  United  States  it  was  enforced 
by  federal  authority,  in  certain  cases  fairly  ruthlessly.  The  wealthier  and, 
therefore,  the  better-equipped  stations  naturally  tended  to  be  preferred,  and 
the  lesser  stations  were  forced  on  occasion  to  share  one  wave-length  between 
two.  For  example,  the  Socialist  station  WEVD,  already  mentioned,  was  vexed 
at  being  compelled  to  share  its  time  with  a  station  devoted  to  a  rather 
vehement   form   of  Protestant  propaganda. 

Ostensibly,  the  New  York  listener  (if  we  take  America  for  our  compari- 
son) receives  his  wireless  programs  for  nothing,  while  the  London  listener 
pays  ten  shillings  per  annum.  But  it  is,  of  course,  immediately  clear  that  as 
a  financial  statement  such  a  description  is  wholly  misleading.  When  the 
British  listener  has  paid  his  ten  shillings  he  has,  as  the  figures  given  above 
show,  pretty  well  seen  the  end  of  the  matter.  No  further  contributions  of 
any  importance  are  required  from  the  public.  And  the  citizen  who  dislikes 
the  wireless  programs  can  refrain  from  taking  out  a  license.  But  the  sums 
which  are  paid  by  the  great  American  trading  corporations  for  the  right  to 
broadcast  their  "hours"  from  the  big  New  York  stations  are  not  produced 
from  the  private  purses  of  the  directors;  they  are  included  in  the  overhead 
charges  of  those  enterprises,  and  thus  "passed  on"  to  the  public — listeners  or 
not — in  the  usual  way.  Nor  is  there  any  obvious  method  of  estimating  how 
high  this  expenditure  is.  The  rates  charged  by  the  various  stations  (which 
vary,  of  course,  not  only  from  station  to  station,  but  from  hour  to  hour)  are 
usually  only  ascertainable  by  inquiry  for  business  purposes,  and  the  corpora- 
tions which  spend  money  in  this  form  of  advertising  do  not  commonly  itemize 
this  expenditure  in  their  published  accounts.  That  the  total  real  cost  of  New 
York  wireless,  falling  on  the  listener  and  the  unheeding  alike,  is  greater  than 
that  of  London  is  a  probable  assumption. 

BROADCASTING:    BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  SYSTEMS— II 

(Article  in  the  Economist,  volume  110,  part  2,  pages  985-86,   May  3,  1930.) 

At  first  sight,  the  competitive  system  of  wireless  organization  appears  to 
offer  a  much  greater  choice  than  the  B.  B.  C.  system.  A  New  Yorker  has 
the  choice  of  a  dozen  stations;  a  Londoner,  unless  he  has  a  set  that  reaches 
abroad,  can  receive  only  the  National  London,  and  Midland  programs.  But 
even  this  apparently  simple  comparison  is  misleading.  The  smaller  number 
of  the  British  stations  is,  in  the  view  of  many  experts,  an  evidence  of  superi- 
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ority  rather  than  inferiority.  For  technical  reasons,  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  combine  purity  of  tone  with  great  selectivity,  and  the  quality  of  the  re- 
ception may  almost  be  said  to  vary  inversely  with  the  number  of  stations  re- 
ceived. A  London  listener,  if  he  can  only  hear  three  or  perhaps  two  pro- 
grams, can  at  least  hear  those  perfectly,  at  a  small  expense.  What  he  loses 
in  quantity  he  has  gained  in  quality. 

A  plethora  of  stations  has  a  further  disadvantage.  The  average  American 
station  has  to  live  by  the  amount  of  custom  it  can  secure.  It  is  a  commercial 
enterprise,  and,  when  this  form  of  commercial  enterprise  was  new,  it  was  a 
very  popular  one.  But  in  May,  1929,  before  the  Wall  Street  crash,  it  was 
publicly  stated  in  the  New  York  press  that  several  of  the  New  York  sta- 
tions were  in  severe  financial  difficulties  owing  to  their  redundant  number's 
and  the  diminishing  interest  of  advertisers.  What  effect  the  crash  has  had 
upon  them  can  only  be  imagined  as  yet.  There  is,  at  least,  no  doubt  that  it 
must  have  weakened  their  resistance  to  the  baser  forms  of  advertising. 

The  theory  of  the  commercialization  of  broadcasting  (which  has  certain 
advocates  over  here)  pushed  to  its  logical  outcome  might  well  exclude  any 
restrictions  whatever  upon  the  advertisers'  selection.  It  is  argued  that  an 
advertiser  who  broadcasts  tedious,  over-vulgar,  or  over-highbrow  material  in 
his  "hour"  will  eventually  discover  that  he  is  losing  money  and  will  then 
change  his  program.  But  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  The  broadcast 
advertiser  is  never  sure  what  "pull"  a  particular  concert  may  have  had,  and 
he  may  for  a  long  period  of  time  give  entirely  unremunerative  programs 
without  the  fact  being  clearly  disclosed.  Furthermore,  in  the  slow  process  of 
discovering  this  the  advertiser  may  have  put  on  programs  of  a  character 
that  damage  the  reputation  of  the  station.  Listeners  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  name  of  the  corporation  which  purchases  the  "hour"  to  which  they  listen, 
but  they  pay  great  attention  to  the  name  of  the  station.  It  is  an  important 
asset  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  always  having  a  good  program,  whereas  it 
is  a  disaster  to  suffer  the  reputation  of  letting  advertisers  produce  any  rub- 
bish they  please. 

It  is  this  reason,  rather  than  any  aesthetic  reaction  to  vulgar  advertising, 
which  has  induced  certain  of  the  more  powerful  stations  in  the  United  States 
to  hold  their  advertisers  in  check.  The  Atwater  Kent  chain,  for  example, 
claims  to  be  very  strict  with  its  advertisers,  and  allows  them  little  more  than 
the  right  to  announce  their  name  and  the  goods  they  are  endeavoring  to 
push.  Such  announcements  as  "This  concert  is  arranged  by  Palmolive  Soap, 
the    artists   being   the    Palmolive    Soap    Band.     Palmolive    Soap    is    the    soap 

that "  etc.,  are   frequent  enough  and   do   not   offend   Americans   ears. 

But  it  is  only  powerful  and  wealthy  stations  that  are  able  to  confine  their 
clients  to  these  limits,  and  whatever  ethical  canons  are  announced  and  univer- 
sally adopted  are  evaded  in  weaker  stations  by  the  adoption  of  uncontem- 
plated forms  of  advertising.  Listeners  in  America  may  have  heard  a  "con- 
cert" given  by  a  large  distributing  firm  in  New  York  in  which  each  mem- 
ber of  the  board  (or  an  actor  impersonating  him)  one  after  the  other  lauded 
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his  department  and  the  advantages  it  offered  customers  and  then  sang  a 
third-rate  song  or  told  a  story;  or  a  "song  party  in  Alaska"  in  which  every- 
body announced  their  devoted  endeavors  to  provide  the  best  skins  for  Messrs. 

X's  fur  sale  on  the  corner  of Street  and Avenue;  or  even  a 

time  signal  "which  will  be  given  on  Messrs.  Z's  gold  repeating  watch,  the 
best  and  cheapest  on  the  market.  Ping !  That  was  the  time-signal,  gentlemen, 
given  on  Messrs.  Z's  gold  repeating ,"  etc.,  etc. 

That  these  outrages  are  impossible  upon  the  British-controlled  ether  is 
an  imposing  item  to  the  credit  of  the  B.  B.  C.  But  upon  closer  examina- 
tion, the  balance  is  seen  to  be  even  heavier  upon  the  British  side.  The  com- 
mercialization of  broadcasting  acts  not  merely  positively  in  introducing  rub- 
bish, but  negatively  in  discouraging  the  unusual  and  good.  It  may  be  too 
much  to  say  that  such  items  as  the  best  of  the  "National  Lectures"  could 
not  possibly  ever  be  heard  on  the  ether  in  New  York,  but  it  can  be  said 
with  certainty  that  they  would  be  drowned  in  a  flood  of  trash.  What  "for- 
ward-looking corporation,"  having  paid  dollars  for  an  hour  of  a  big  station's 
time,  is  going  to  spend  that  money  on  matter  which  may  have  no  sales  value. 
It  turns  invariably  to  those  items  which  large  publics  are  sure  to  listen  to; 
and  "A  Concert  Party  in  Old  Dixie"  and  the  latest  dance  numbers  are  re- 
peated again  and  again.  It  is  no  doubt  possible,  by  a  careful  selection  based 
upon  a  study  of  the  New  York  Times,  for  a  listener  each  night  to  select,  by 
rapid  switching  from  station  to  station,  a  program  as  good  as,  or  maybe  even 
better  than,  that  of  the  B.  B.  C.  But  how  many  listeners,  in  fact,  do  this? 
Very,  very  few.  They  try  one  or  two  of  the  loudest  stations  and  then  settle 
down  with  whatever  they  get — which  is  usually  a  ceaseless  iteration  of  "sure- 
fire favorites." 

That  the  principle  on  which  the  B.  B.  C.  is  conducted  is  superior  to  the 
American  or  the  French  system,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  corporation 
is  extracting  full  value  from  its  privileged  position,  or  giving  the  public  the 
service  that  it  has  the  right  to  expect.  There  have  been  undoubted  improve- 
ments. The  regional  scheme  is  one  of  the  most  impressive,  and  the  research 
carried  on  by  the  B.  B.  C.  (though  few  but  experts  can  appreciate  it)  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  "talks"  and  educational  matter  have  improved.  The 
"no  controversy"  rule — which  often  meant  a  rule  of  enforced  dullness — has 
been  slightly  relaxed;  music  is  excellent;  and  drama  and  vaudeville  at  least 
are  well  attempted. 

But  this  praise  is  only  valid  for  five  days  in  the  week.  At  the  week-end, 
on  Saturday  and  even  more  on  Sunday,  the  programs  are  distressingly  bad. 
Yet  these  are  our  national  holidays,  and  more  people  probably  listen  in  then 
than  at  any  other  time.  On  Saturday  the  midday  music  actually  starts  an 
hour  later  and  ends  an  hour  or  half  an  hour  sooner.  Frequently  there  has 
been  thereafter  complete  silence  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  listen  to  a 
broadcast  commentary  on  a  "sporting  event."  For  this  no  reason  seems  dis- 
coverable. 

Sunday  arrangements   are  even  more   open  to  criticism.    For  the   greater 
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part  of  this  holiday  the  wireless  is  actually  completely  silent.  When  it  speaks, 
the  majority  of  its  time  is  given  to  religious  services,  church  music,  Bible 
readings,  and  addresses  acceptable  only  to  a  certain  type  of  Protestant 
listener.  These  Sunday  programs  are  defended  usually  on  two  grounds.  The 
first  is  an  evasion.  Objectors  are  told  that  they  will  not  be  permitted  to 
"drive  religion  from  the  ether."  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  never  been 
seriously  proposed  that  the  religious  broadcast  should  be  closed  down  (unless 
perhaps  in  certain  Jewish  or  other  circles  which  are  positively  offended  by 
their  content).  It  is  merely  contended  that  the  present  long  compulsory  si- 
lences should  be  filled  by  matter  suited  to  that  great  body  of  opinion  which 
does  not  care  to  be  restricted  to  a  diet  of  religious  services.  The  second  is 
the  statement  reported  to  have  been  made  officially  to  a  secularist  deputa- 
tion that  the  present  program  is  "what  the  public  desires."  How  so  dog- 
matic a  statement  can  be  justified  is  far  from  clear.  Indeed,  very  strong  evi- 
dence can  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  If  one  listens  in  on  Sundays  to 
French  stations,  one  is  almost  certain  to  hear  English  spoken.  Radio-Paris, 
for  example,  broadcasts  at  lunch-time  the  Decca  Company's  concert,  at  half 
past  six  the  Carreras'  Black  Cats  concert,  and  later  at  night  the  Grosvenor 
House  Hotel's  program;  Toulouse  broadcasts  Kolster  Brandes  concerts;  and 
so  forth.  The  programs  are  announced  in  English,  and  though  for  decency's 
sake  a  French  announcer  is  also  employed,  the  programs  (which  are  of  the 
American  type)  are  constructed  exclusively  for  English  listeners,  and  songs 
are  sung  in  English.  In  other  words,  so  passionate  is  the  flight  of  British 
listeners  away  from  the  B.  B.  C.'s  Sunday  program  that  they  have  actually 
elbowed  the  French  out  of  a  great  portion  of  the  time  of  their  own  stations 
on  that  day.  It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  such  enlightened  firms  as 
Carreras  would  not  pay  large  sums  for  the  hire  of  the  Radio-Paris  to  push 
goods  that  have  practically  no  sale  in  France  if  they  had  not  discovered  that 
there  was  a  big  British  public  on  Sundays  driven  to  listen  to  foreign  sta- 
tions through  discontent  with  the  B.  B.  C.  service. 

A  NEW  AMERICAN  PLAN  FOR  RADIO 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Joy  Elmer  Morgan  in  the  National  University 
Extension  Association's  Debate  Handbook  for  1933-34,  pages  81-111.) 

It  is  not  accurate  to  describe  radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  as 
a  system.  It  is  the  exact  opposite  of  a  system.  It  is  confusion  and  chaos. 
From  the  beginning  it  has  been  one  mad  scramble  of  powerful  commercial 
interests  to  gain  control  of  this  new  means  of  reaching  the  human  mind.  Con- 
gress attempted  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos  by  the  Radio  Act  of  1927, 
which  it  set  up  as  the  charter  of  our  radio  policy  "the  public  interest, 
convenience,  and  necessity."  More  than  six  years  of  experiment  have  proved 
that  while  the  purpose  of  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  is  sound,  the  working  out 
of  its  provisions  has  tended  toward  private  monopoly,  uncertainty,  confusion, 
litigation,  extravagant  costs,  and  the  subordination  of  public  interest  to  the 
wishes  of  greedy  commercial  domination. 
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America  should  have  the  best  broadcasting  system  in  the  world.  In  creat- 
ing the  system,  the  United  States  should  not  adopt  outright  the  British,  or 
any  other  system  of  broadcasting.  In  creating  the  new  American  system  of 
radio  operation,  however,  the  United  States  should  select  and  adopt  the  es- 
sential features,  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  the  British  system 
and  in  the  light  of  these  principles  it  should  work  out  a  new  American  plan 
for  radio  which  would  give  this  country  the  best  system  of  radio  broadcast- 
ing to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  the  glory  of  America  that  she 
has  always  been  able  to  learn  from  other  people.  Her  debt  to  England  is 
particularly  great.  From  her  we  inherited  our  mother  tongue;  from  her  we 
have  taken  many  of  the  principles  of  democratic  government  that  are  written 
into  our  constitution  and  laws.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  study  her  policies 
and  to  follow  them  where  they  were  adaptable  to  American  conditions  or  to 
reject  them  where  they  were  unsuited  to  our  needs.  Conditions  in  America 
are  peculiarly  favorable  to  radio  broadcasting  and  by  founding  our  system 
upon  sound  principles  we  should  be  able  to  develop  the  best  broadcasting 
system  in  the  world. 

First,  we  have  upon  this  continent  the  greatest  body  of  people  speaking 
a  common  language  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  is  unusually 
favorable  for  broadcasting.  Second,  there  are  more  people  in  American  high 
schools  and  colleges  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together  and  the 
standard  is  steadily  rising.  This  is  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of 
higher  standards  of  broadcasting  and  for  the  use  of  broadcasting  in  correla- 
tion with  reading  and  discussion  as  the  instrument  of  a  more  active  intellec- 
tual life  throughout  the  country  and  as  a  means  of  developing  higher  stand- 
ards of  entertainment.  Third,  individual  wealth  and  the  standard  of  living 
in  the  United  States  even  during  the  economic  collapse  of  the  early  thirties, 
are  higher  than  those  to  be  found  in  any  similar  territory  in  the  world.  This 
is  favorable  for  broadcasting.  It  means  greater  resources  for  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  the  biggest  quality  of  receiv- 
ing apparatus.  Fourth,  because  there  are  only  three  nations  on  the  North 
American  continent,  the  United  States  being  the  largest  of  these,  we  have 
an  unusual  number  of  broadcasting  channels.  In  Europe  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  the  broadcasting  channels  among  a  variety  of  nations  with  different 
languages  so  that  channels  available  even  to  the  most  favored  nation  are  but 
a  fraction  of  those  which  can  be  used  in  the  United  States.  Fifth,  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  dual  sovereignty  un- 
der which  functions  are  divided  between  state  and  national  authorities.  Un- 
der our  constitution  education  is  a  function  reserved  to  the  several  states. 
This  affords  an  unusual  opportunity  for  variety  and  experiment.  It  is  an 
additional  guarantee  of  vitality  and  progressive  development.  What  one 
state  finds  good  other  states  are  free  to  adopt.  The  Federal  Radio  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  recognize  this  principle  of  dual  sovereignty. 

The  ultimate  test  which  the  citizen  must  apply  to  a  system  of  radio 
broadcasting  is  this:    Who  decides  what  is  to  go  on  the  air  and  how  is  that 
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decision  motivated?  It  is  necessary  that  such  decisions  be  made.  The  inher- 
ently monopolistic  character  of  radio  broadcasting  requires  that  someone  shall 
say,  "This  program  may  go  on  the  air  and  that  program  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  air."  Let  us  concede  that  the  making  of  such  decisions  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  delicate  task  under  any  system.  Let  us  concede  that 
there  may  be  mistakes  under  any  system,  but  let  us  ask  ourselves  in  the  light 
of  experience  what  system  is  most  likely  to  make  that  choice  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  themselves?  Let  us  ask  further  what  system  is  likely  to  pro- 
vide those  checks  and  balances  which  centuries  of  experience  have  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  the  integrity  and  stability  of  democratic  government  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  individual  man?  Let  us  remember  in  the 
first  place  that  the  United  States  government  and  the  governments  of  our 
various  states  are  the  people  themselves.  Let  us  remember  that  we  live  in 
a  representative  democracy.  Our  government  and  the  institutions  created  by 
it  will  in  the  end  reflect  the  intelligence  and  the  high  purpose  of  the  people 
themselves.  Greedy  interests  may  for  a  time  interfere  with  government  or 
corrupt  it  or  spread  misinformation  so  that  the  people  reach  wrong  conclu- 
sions, but  in  the  end  the  people  through  the  ballot  are  in  a  position  to  make 
their  will  count. 

The  three  fundamental  principles  of  a  sound  nation-wide  system  of  broad- 
casting are:  first,  that  it  shall  be  organized  under  a  single  government  au- 
thority; second,  that  the  programs  shall  be  planned  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  this  authority;  third,  that  the  service  shall  be  financed  directly  by  the 
people  themselves. 

The  complaints  against  the  lack  of  cultural  programs  in  American  broad- 
casting inevitably  brings  the  reply  from  the  broadcasters,  that  they  are  in 
business  like  anyone  else  and  must  sell  their  service  where  there  is  a  demand 
for  it;  they  have  for  years  been  fighting  the  idea  of  public-utility  status. 
But  in  fact  they  are  not  in  business  like  anyone  else.  Former  President 
Hoover  insisted  that  "radio  communication  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely 
a  business  carried  on  for  private  gain,  for  public  advertisement,  or  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  curious.  It  is  a  public  concern  impressed  with  the  pub- 
lic trust." 

The  radio  industry  did  not  create,  and  does  not  own,  the  channels  over 
which  it  operates.  It  is  merely  licensed  by  the  government  to  use  them.  Their 
number  is  so  limited  as  to  constitute  a  natural  monopoly.  The  British  prin- 
ciple of  putting  broadcasting  in  the  hands  of  a  single  and  undivided  organiza- 
tion with  public  service  as  a  motive,  recognizes  that  the  radio  channels  belong 
to  the  people  and  should  never  be  alienated  into  private  hands. 

The  essential  features  of  the  British  system  of  broadcasting,  namely  owner- 
ship and  operation  by  a  government  corporation,  the  management  of  pro- 
grams under  the  general  direction  of  this  corporation,  and  the  financing  of 
radio  on  a  noncommercial  basis  give  a  sound  foundation  on  which  to  build  a 
system  of  broadcasting  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  and  aspirations  of 
America. 
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There  is  but  one  reason  why  radio  is  descending  rapidly  in  this  country 
to  such  a  low  level;  we  have  no  radio  plan  or  system,  only  a  compromise 
practice.  Time  and  again  the  opportunity  has  presented  itself  to  those  in  au- 
thority to  delegate  to  the  best  available  minds  the  task  of  developing  a  truly 
American  plan  of  radio.  Radio  in  the  United  States  has  always  been  and 
still  continues  to  be  a  sheer  compromise  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  re- 
concile competing  groups. 

A  glance  at  the  planning  and  farsightedness  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  as  early  as  1927  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  possibilities  under  a 
government  authority.  C.  M.  Koon,  radio  specialist  in  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  summarizes  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Early  in  1927,  Sir  J.  C.  W.  Reith,  director  general,  outlined  the  policy 
of  the  B.  B.  C.  as  follows:  (2)  the  offering  of  daily  variety  programs  to  meet 
the  requirement  of  every  type  of  listener;  (b)  the  provision  of  clear,  ac- 
curate, brief,  and  impartial  information  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  great 
world;  (c)  in  music,  (1)  the  popularization  of  good  music,  (2)  the  introduction 
of  challenging  new  works,  (3)  the  assistance  of  opera  to  overcome  the  bar- 
rier that  the  cost  of  presentation  has  set  up  between  it  and  its  eager  multi- 
tude of  admirers;  (d)  the  provision  through  entertainment  of  relaxation  to 
mitigate  the  strain  of  a  high  pressure  life;  (e)  the  potentialities  of  radio  for 
instruction  for  adults  and  children,  are  able  to  override  distance,  to  over- 
come inequalities  of  teaching  ability,  to  broadcast  seed  on  a  wind  that  will 
take  it  to  every  fertile  corner,  and  therefore  should  be  given  due  consideration; 
(f)  radio  drama  and  the  children's  hour  are  two  forms  of  art  that  broad- 
casting is  developing  as  a  specialty  of  its  own,  and  therefore  should  be  de- 
veloped further;  (g)  in  the  field  of  religion,  the  broadcasting  of  simple  es- 
sentials of  non-sectarian  Christianity." 

The  American  people  already  have  had  experience  in  the  cooperative  own- 
ership and  management  of  their  own  enterprises.  They  have  found  over  a  period 
of  years  that  it  is  much  more  economical  and  better  public  policy  to  main- 
tain their  own  schools  than  to  trust  so  vital  a  function  to  private  initiative. 
The  postoffice,  a  national  monopoly,  they  have  wisely  established  and  con- 
tinued as  a  publicly-owned  and  operated  activity.  The  radio — like  the  schools, 
educational,  informational,  and  a  vital  part  of  our  society,  and  like  the  post- 
office,  a  natural  monopoly — can  be  efficiently,  economically,  and  satisfactorily 
operated  by  a  government  authority. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  American  plan  for  radio  do  not  contend  that 
the  British  system  of  broadcasting  is  perfect  in  every  detail  nor  do  they  con- 
tend that  there  may  not  have  been  errors  or  weaknesses  in  administration  at 
this  point  or  that,  but  they  do  maintain  that  the  fundamental  principles  are 
sound,  that  there  has  been  steady  growth  and  improvement  in  the  applica- 
tion of  those  principles,  and  that  after  careful  trial,  the  system  is  accepted 
and  preferred  by  the  British  people;  whereas  during  a  similar  period  of  time 
in  the  United  States  there  have  been  increasing  confusion,  criticism,  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  our  radio  practice. 
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The  real  question  at  issue  is  whether  the  common  people,  having  spent 
centuries  of  blood  and  sacrifice  to  secure  the  rights  to  a  voice  in  their  own 
destinies,  are  now  ready  to  surrender  that  right  to  the  money  changers,  or 
whether  they  wish  to  keep  their  hard  won  freedom  for  themselves.  With 
its  radio  broadcasting  in  the  hands  of  the  moneychangers,  no  nation  can  be 
free.  There  may  be  apparent  freedom  for  a  time,  there  may  be  a  show  of 
generosity  and  liberality,  but  in  the  end  greed  will  have  its  way.  Upon  the 
use  which  it  makes  of  radio  broadcasting  rests  the  cultural  and  political  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States. 

Democratic  civilization  in  America  today  is  fighting  for  its  very  life !  The 
heart  and  soul  of  that  struggle  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  At  times  the 
struggle  seems  almost  lost.  On  the  one  hand  the  radio  monopolies,  dominated 
by  the  power  trust,  lull  the  people  to  sleep  by  granting  petty  favors  to 
chosen  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  these  same  power-trust  lobbies,  operating 
secretly  in  city,  state,  and  nation,  attempt  to  destroy  the  schools,  to  deny 
youth  its  opportunity,  and  to  create  in  America  a  caste  system  based  on 
ignorance.  If  the  moneychangers  and  the  political  spoilsmen  are  to  deter- 
mine who  shall  speak  to  the  people  of  America  and  when  and  how,  the  torch 
of  democracy  must  go  out  and  our  proud  and  mighty  race  must  again  begin 
in  the  dark  the  long  hard  struggle  by  which  the  rights  of  man  have  been 
won.  Is  not  there  somewhere  in  this  great  freedom-loving  land,  a  statesman 
who  will  take  up  the  battle  for  freedom  of  the  air,  who  will  lead  the  nation 
to  a  system  of  radio  broadcasting  which  shall  be  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people? 

ABUSES  OF  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Henry  Volkening  in  Current  History,  volume  33, 
pages  396-400,  December,  1930.) 

The  greatest  hope  of  all  lies  in  our  learning  some  lessons  from  Europe, 
where,  despite  Mr.  Alyesworth's  assertion  that  "the  art  (of  broadcasting)  is 
several  years  behind  its  development  in  America,"  many  countries  have  de- 
veloped systems  different  from  ours  that  deserve  serious  attention. 

Of  the  250  stations  in  27  countries  of  Europe  that  reach,  both  individually 
and  through  international  hook-ups,  10,000,000  receiving  sets  and  45,000,000 
listeners,  it  is  only  those  of  some  of  the  smaller  nations  that  present  pro- 
grams inferior  to  ours.  Even  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  France,  where 
lack  of  vision,  political  rivalries  and  inadequate  funds  have  hitherto  made 
for  chaotic  situations,  are  now  setting  their  houses  in  order  with  beneficial 
regulatory  legislation. 

Elsewhere  we  may  envy  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  every  case 
without  the  help  of  advertisers.  The  stations  are  owned  and  operated  either 
by  the  governments  themselves  or  by  corporations  to  which  concessions  have 
been  granted  and  over  which  the  governments  exercise  considerable  control 
either  through  stock  ownership  or  through  legal  and  clearly  defined  supervi- 
sion.   The  difference  is  not  important,  since  administration  in  either  case  is 
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efficiently  centralized.  Programs  are  financed  by  the  listeners  who  pay  the 
broadcasters  a  fixed  monthly  sum,  the  amount  of  which  is  based  upon  the 
strength  of  receiving  sets  or  upon  personal  income,  or,  most  generally,  upon 
a  flat  and  moderate  rate  that  applies  equally  to  every  owner  of  a  set. 

Denmark  claims  the  greatest  proportion  of  listeners  to  population  in  the 
world.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Finland  also  broadcast  to  a  large  audience,  for 
whom  they  have  developed  amazingly  well  coordinated  educational  programs. 
Italy  has  passed  a  law  to  compel  theatre,  opera  and  concert  organizations 
to  accept  reasonable  requests  of  stations  to  broadcast  performances.  Russia, 
where  less  than  1,000,000  sets  were  in  use  a  year  ago,  hopes  before  long  to 
have  12,000,000  in  her  territory.  She  has  already  made  radio  do  her  invalu- 
able service  in  the  broadcasting  of  propaganda,  pronouncements,  news,  drama, 
and  educational  talks,  by  which  means  she  has  managed  to  reach  many  mil- 
lions of  illiterate  people  who  assemble  at  thousands  of  community  head- 
quarters to  enjoy  a  contact  with  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  Russia  is  not  miss- 
ing a  single  opportunity  to  employ  every  possible  advantage  of  radio.  Par- 
ticularly in  her  well-planned  school  and  college  broadcasts  she  is  shouldering 
the  social  responsibility  of  a  tremendous  new  medium. 

In  Austria,  Germany,  and  England,  three  nations  that  have  developed 
their  programs  intelligently,  there  are  but  50  stations  and  fewer  than  7,000,000 
receiving  sets.  There  is  an  average  monthly  charge  of  but  33  cents  upon 
every  owner  of  a  receiving  set.  Each  listener  pays  this  reasonable  tax,  di- 
rectly, for  the  privilege  of  hearing  programs  from  all  the  stations  of  Europe, 
instead  of  paying  a  vast  indefinite  sum,  indirectly,  as  we  do,  for  the  necessity 
of  having  to  choose  those  salesmen  among  600  who  will  be  the  least  offensive. 

The  Austrian  programs  are  planned  to  please  a  highly  critical  audience. 
The  people  are  quick  to  complain  of  poor  quality  music  or  of  badly  in- 
formed speakers.  They  will  not  tolerate  profitless  political  controversy,  cam- 
paign speeches,  the  jokes  of  announcers  or  the  sort  of  contumelious  religious 
and  business  tirades  that  several  of  our  stations  permit  and  encourage.  They 
would  be  up  in  arms,  says  the  director  of  Ravag  in  Vienna,  at  such  stupidi- 
ties as  spelling  contests  and  competitive  broadcasts  by  children,  and  no  one 
would  even  listen  to  the  incredibly  bad  daytime  talks  of  many  of  our  stations. 
There  are  no  unpaid  "fill-ins"  of  the  sort  that  we  recruit  from  air-struck 
debutantes  and  unemployed  vaudeville  singers.  Ravag  pays,  never  exorbitant- 
ly but  always  well,  to  give  its  paying  audiences  at  all  times  the  best  avail- 
able in  Austria  of  entertainment  and  education. 

The  German  stations,  by  devoting  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  classical 
music  and  drama,  "to  please  the  intelligent  one-third,"  and  by  allotting 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  their  air  time  to  talks  and  lectures  by  well- 
known  paid  speakers,  have  succeeded  in  elevating  the  taste  of  the  people. 
Call  the  method  autocratic  if  you  like.  It  has  at  least  been  highly  effective. 
America  would  do  well  to  adopt  it  and  to  realize  that  the  public  whom 
we  serve  so  grandly  and  so  badly  will  never  lift  itself  by  its  own  boot-straps. 

Wherever  station   directors   have  proceeded   with   their  programs   on  the 
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theory  that  the  people  must  be  taught  what  to  want,  their  programs  have 
improved.  But  nowhere  has  more  vision  gone  into  the  development  of  broad- 
casting than  in  England.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  in  attempt- 
ing "to  please  75  per  cent  of  the  listeners  75  per  cent  of  the  time,"  instead 
of  90  per  cent  of  the  listeners  all  of  the  time,  has  demonstrated  what  genuine- 
ly fine  programs  and  enlightened  ideals  can  produce.  The  B.  B.  C.  devotes 
a  sensible  portion  of  each  day  to  the  light  popular  broadcasts  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  The  people  do  not  lack  diversion.  But  there  the  parallel  ends. 
Realizing  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  recreation  and  education, 
the  directors  of  the  B.  B.  C.  and  their  advisers  have  gone  ahead  with  pro- 
gram experimentation  and  betterment  that  have  won  the  support  of  all 
classes  of  listeners. 

The  British  listeners  lack  none  of  the  good  music  that  we  must  pluck 
from  a  heavenful  of  trash,  and  then  be  grateful  for  it  to  the  courtesy  of  an 
advertiser.  But  the  British  listener  has  many  things  that  we  have  not.  When 
grand  opera  is  to  be  broadcast,  for  instance,  the  B.  B.  C.  offers  librettos  to 
its  audience  in  advance  of  performance  at  4  cents  each.  These  give  the  seri- 
ously interested  listener  brief  notes  on  the  composer,  a  history  of  the  opera 
and  the  sources  of  the  story.  Neatly  bound  paper  booklets  are  sold  by  the 
thousands  in  connection  with  almost  every  educational  broadcast.  When  a  play 
is  produced,  whether  it  is  by  Shakespeare,  Sheridan,  Wilde,  Strindberg,  Ibsen, 
Yeats,  Synge,  or  Shaw,  a  prospective  listener  can  immensely  increase  his  en- 
joyment by  purchasing  one  of  the  B.  B.  C.'s  Great  Play  Booklets,  which  are 
always  admirably  edited.  I  have  one  of  these  before  me.  It  is  Gilbert  Mur- 
ray's translation  of  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  with  an  introduction  by  the 
translator,  a  synopsis  of  the  story,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Euripides,  a  note 
upon  Greek  tragedy,  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of  Electra  and  music,  a 
description  of  the  ancient  Greek  theatre  and  a  half  dozen  interesting  illus- 
trations. For  4  cents  the  listener  can  enjoy  intelligently  one  of  the  greatest 
plays  in  the  world! 

"Broadcasting,"  says  the  Hadow  committee,  "is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  forces  in  the  modern  world.  Its  dangers  are  obvious.  Un- 
less the  highest  standards  are  maintained,  its  pervasive  influence  may  be  a 
damaging  one.  Unless  impartiality  is  carefully  safeguarded,  broadcasting  may 
become  a  mere  device  for  partisan  propaganda.  Without  constant  experiment 
and  enterprise,  without  imagination  and  vision,  it  might  tend  to  reduce  pub- 
lic thinking  and  public  taste  to  the  dull  level  of  the  average.  Without  con- 
tinual effort  to  stimulate  the  listener  to  play  an  active  and  not  merely  a 
passive  part,  the  result  of  broadcasting  might  be  to  weaken  individual  thought 
and  initiative  and  blunt  the  critical   faculty." 

In  contrast  to  this  statement  of  the  B.  B.  C.'s  ideals,  one  turns  to  the 
prophecy  of  an  American  radio  advertising  man  who  joyously  and  elegantly 
says,  "Take  it  from  me,  the  day  is  going  to  come  when  the  big  stuff  on  radio 
will  be  advertising,  or  sponsored  programs,  just  as  the  big  stuff  today  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  is  advertising."    If  there  is  truth  in  the  rumor  that 
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a  group  of  British  and  American  business  men  are  considering  the  purchase 
of  a  large  Paris  station,  from  which  to  broadcast  expansive  commercial  pro- 
grams, in  English,  to  compete  with  the  B.  B.  C,  then  that  time  may  be  near- 
er at  hand  than  we  know,  and  some  of  our  radio  performers  may  soon  take 
a  trip  abroad. 

Meanwhile  Europe  still  stands  with  dignity  upon  firmer  ground  than  we, 
and  J.  C.  Squires  is  right  when  in  the  British  Broadcasting  Company's  Radio 
Times  he  says:  "Even  in  theory  it  is  disgusting  that  we  should  not  be  able  to 
listen  to  a  Beethoven  symphony  without  a  quiet  hint  that  we  should  buy  coffee. 
In  practice  we  should  not,  and  the  Americans  do  not,  get  very  much  Beethoven. 
All  the  advertisers  are  going  for  the  largest  public.  One  movement  from 
Beethoven,  for  the  sake  of  prestige,  is  quite  enough." 

STATIC   AHEAD! 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Allen  Raymond  in  the  New  Outlook,  volume 
162,  pages  17-21,  July,  1933.) 

When  Congress  yielding  to  the  political  pressure  of  reformers  and  other 
persons  with  axes  to  grind,  comes  to  consider  what  shall  be  done  with  this 
strange  mixture  called  radio — part  show  business,  part  newspapers,  with  a 
dash  of  the  schoolmaster  and  an  overdose  of  house-to-house  peddler — the 
commercial  broadcasters  are  likely  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  have  very 
few  friends. 

Was  there  ever  an  industry  which  in  a  few  brief  years  made  so  many 
enemies?  The  newspapers  are  hostile  competitors  in  news  dissemination.  They 
feel  that  they  have  been  exploited  and  gulled  into  giving  the  new  radio  "art" 
barrels  of  free  publicity,  and  are  aggrieved  at  a  lamentable  lack  of  quid  pro 
quo  in  paid  advertising. 

The  amusement  world  is  far  from  friendly,  though  radio  as  an  industry 
has  become  inextricably  entwined  with  the  movies,  and  has  yielded  rich  salaries 
to  comedians,  crooners,  saxaphone  players,  and  night  club  maestros.  Never- 
theless, Broadway  considers  that  radio  has  destroyed  more  performers  than 
it  has  created. 

Radio,  the  amusement  people  say,  is  giving  the  public  the  stay-at-home 
habit,  and  hence  is  inevitably  an  enemy  of  the  theatre  and  the  film  cathedral. 
The  movie  masters  cried  out  with  alarm  at  the  competition  of  entertainment, 
or  instruction,  within  the  homes  of  the  millions  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,  when  their  receipts  dropped  off  enormously.  Box  office  authori- 
ties estimated  that  in  the  two  months  of  campaigning,  the  Hoover-Roosevelt 
contest  as  presented  on  the  air  kept  at  home  $50,000,000  worth  of  movie-goers. 

In  September  and  October,  1932,  there  were  at  least  twenty-five  coast-to- 
coast  hook-ups,  and  listening  to  these,  the  movie  men  figured,  were  about 
40,000,000  persons.  At  least  one  in  five  of  those  would  very  probably  have 
sought  surcease  from  human  sorrow  at  his  local  theatre,  if  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  free  entertainment  at  home.    Eight  million  persons,  depositing  a 
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quarter  apiece  twenty-five  times  in  the  course  of  two  months,  would  have 
swelled  the  revenues  of  Hollywood. 

The  moans  of  the  Shuberts  and  other  Broadway  impresarios  over  com- 
petition for  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  drama  now  given  by  radio  within 
the  home  have  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  sympathetic  people.  Those  per- 
sons who  once  were  engaged  in  the  piano  business,  but  who  are  now  un-en- 
gaged  in  any  gainful  endeavor,  would  not  be  annoyed,  if  Congress  took  a 
swift  poke  at  radio. 

Radio  as  it  exists  today  is  so  vulnerable  that  it  would  be  a  push-over  for 
a  real  first-class  performer  like  the  late  Wayne  Wheeler.  And  it  fights  for 
its  life  on  airways  that  it  never  can  own,  because  Congress  has  recognized 
them  as  public  property.  Every  six  months  the  commercial  broadcasters  have 
to  go  before  the  political  representatives  of  the  American  people  and  get 
renewed  permission  to  use  the  "frequencies"  which  have  been  allotted  to 
them  temporarily  by  the  government  on  the  grounds  of  "public  interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity." 

All  the  broadcasters'  investments  in  luxurious  studios  and  expensive  trans- 
mitters are  predicated  on  the  gamble  that  they  can  continue  to  convince  the 
politicians  that  they,  rather  than  some  other  agency,  can  best  serve  the  pub- 
lic. No  wonder  Roy  Howard  scoffed  at  the  Associated  Press  meeting  in  April, 
at  the  idea  of  radio  broadcasters  going  to  war  with  the  press.  "Not  while 
their  property  rights  in  the  air  rest  on  so  flimsy  a  foundation,"  he  asserted. 

Yet  now  the  war  is  on,  and  all  the  enemies  of  commercial  broadcasting 
are  heartened.  For  the  broadcasters  make  enemies  on  two  counts,  primarily 
by  the  quality  of  their  programs,  and  secondarily  by  the  character  of  their 
trade  practices.  Almost  a  year  ago,  the  rising  chorus  of  resentment  at  the 
commercial  practices  of  the  broadcasting  business,  and  distaste  for  the  quali- 
ty of  its  so-called  entertainment,  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the  United  States  Senate  asking  the  radio  commission  for  information  suffi- 
cient to  enable  Congress  to  deal  with  the  radio  problem. 

The  Radio  Commission,  answering  a  series  of  pertinent  questions  on  the 
conflict  between  commerce  and  education  over  the  air  waves,  did  its  best  to 
defend  the  existing  order  of  broadcasting,  but  the  congressional  critics  of  it 
are  far  from  stilled.  Delayed  by  the  necessity  for  dealing,  in  the  special  ses- 
sion, with  the  sharper  emergency  of  a  general  economic  breakdown,  they  are 
only  awaiting  the  next  regular  session  to  amend  the  Radio  Act  of  1927,  which 
now  rules  the  ether,  and  to  give  the  public  a  new  deal. 

The  brief  preamble  of  Senate  Bill  No.  129,  introduced  by  Senator  James 
Couzens  of  Michigan,  is  perhaps  the  most  significant  portion  of  it.  In  seven- 
teen pungent  words  it  sets  the  seal  of  senatorial  approval  upon  a  popular 
indictment  of  radio  programs  as  infantile  twaddle  mingled  with  impudent 
salesmanship. 

"Whereas  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  use  of  radio 
facilities  for  purposes  of  commercial  advertising,"  the  resolution  starts.  It 
understates  a  fact  so  obvious  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  received  by  the  mas- 
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ters  of  radio  themselves,  high  in  their  ivory  towers  and  surrounded  by  yes- 
men.    The  number  of  radio  critics  increases.    The  Bronx  cheers  grow  violent. 

The  spear-head  of  a  rising  popular  demand  that  broadcasting  as  we  know 
it  today  be  drastically  altered  is  undoubtedly  the  National  Committee  on 
Education  by  Radio,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which  Dr. 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan  is  chairman. 

Specifically  this  organization  asks  that  15  per  cent  of  available  air  chan- 
nels be  set  aside  for  educational  institutions.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  development  of  radio  by  non-commercial  agencies  is  quite  as 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  is  the  development  of  broadcasting 
by  commercial  agencies,  and  it  maintains  that  whenever  a  non-commercial 
agency  and  a  commercial  have  come  into  conflict,  the  commercial  has  won, 
for  several  understandable  reasons. 

Large  portions  of  the  public,  not  allied  to  reformers,  are  in  silent  revolt 
against  the  stuff  that  has  been  sent  into  their  homes  from  the  studios.  Their 
radio  cabinets  gather  dust,  and  are  seldom  opened.  Having  invested  in  radio 
sets  a  far  greater  sum  than  all  the  investment  of  the  broadcasters  them- 
selves, they  collectively  have  a  greater  stake  in  radio  as  a  national  institu- 
tion.   Their  interests  come  first. 

The  more  discerning  among  them  will  listen  with  interest  to  the  opinion 
of  Lee  De  Forest,  the  American  inventor,  who  urged  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  to  take  broadcasting  and  rescue  it  from  "unworthy  keeping." 

"Within  the  span  of  a  few  years,  we  in  the  United  States  have  seen  broad- 
casting so  debased  by  commercial  advertising  that  many  a  householder  re- 
gards it  as  he  does  a  brazen  salesman  who  tries  to  thrust  his  foot  in  at  the 
door,"  De  Forest  testified.  "Under  what  the  present  masters  of  American 
broadcasting  are  pleased  to  call  the  American  plan,  broadcasting  is  regarded 
as  a  nuisance  by  uncounted  thousands.  Radio  sets  are  a  drug  on  the  market. 
Thinking  people  resent  the  moronic  fare  that  is  offered  them.  They  resent  the 
fact  that  the  rights  of  education  on  the  air  have  been  steadily  curtailed  by 
the  insistent  advertiser.  They  are  in  revolt  against  the  policies,  rooted  in 
greed,  which  have  made  the  ether  a  market  place. 

"They  demand  that  this  huckstering  orgy  be  curbed,  that  they,  the  own- 
ers of  receiving  sets,  whose  financial  stake  in  radio  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  the  station  owners,  shall  no  longer  be  fobbed  off  with  a  vulgar,  cheap- 
jack  show,  designed  solely  to  coax  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public." 

Not  without  reason  do  the  reformers  point  to  the  great  share  in  radio 
facilities  which  has  been  granted  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company.  Under  the  quota  system,  based  on  wattage 
and  time  of  use,  the  F.  R.  C.  has  measured  the  radio  facilities  of  the  country 
in  400  units  .  And  of  these  400,  the  N.  B.  C.  had  183.99  in  1931.  The  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  had  108.02.  All  the  independents  combined  have  only 
112.35,  and  all  the  educational  stations  combined  have  26.10.  The  proportions 
are  about  the  same  today. 

Radio  broadcasting,  then,  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 
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mission  as  it  has  been  constituted  prior  to  the  New  Deal,  has  not  been  exactly 
a  monopoly,  however  much  the  monopoly  cry  may  be  raised  against  it.  Two 
big  chains,  however,  one  of  them  owned  absolutely  by  an  organization  that 
was  part  of  an  illegal  monopoly  prior  to  dissolution,  have  three-fourths  of 
the  power  and  influence  within  it. 

Why?  Because  of  the  subservience  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission,  ac- 
cording to  the  reformers.  Because  of  the  natural  dominance  of  organizations 
with  plenty  of  money  and  enterprise,  according  to  the  broadcasters.  But  here 
again,  in  the  coming  congressional  handling  of  the  radio  problem,  the  advan- 
tage is  all  with  the  attack. 

The  Radio  Commission  has  had  absolute  power  to  give  and  to  take  away 
those  rights  to  use  frequencies  upon  which  commercial  profits  depend.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  it  has  been  the  football  of  politics;  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
representative  or  senator  who  has  not  consulted,  privately,  with  the  Com- 
mission, concerning  conflicts  over  allotments?  The  customary  method  where- 
by commercial  stations  have  gained  their  increase  of  time  or  power  has  been 
by  the  mustering  of  congressional  support,  and  the  hiring  of  the  ablest  prac- 
titioners of  "radio  law"  to  appear  before  the  Commission. 

Congress  is  bound  to  thresh  out  this  whole  business  of  commercial  broad- 
casting and  its  regulation  at  the  next  regular  session.  Specific  broadcasting 
stations  and  chains  have  their  friends  in  the  house  and  senate,  but  commercial 
broadcasting  as  a  whole  has  been  acquiring  enemies  even  faster  than  adver- 
tising contracts.  There  will  be  far  more  non-commercial  broadcasting  in  the 
hands  of  governmental  units,  universities,  churches,  and  endowed  founda- 
tions than  there  has  been  in  the  past — after  the  smoke  of  political  conflict 
clears  away. 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  RADIO 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Allen  Raymond  in  the  New  Outlook, 
volume  162,  pages  38-41,  August,  1933.) 

In  1932  the  United  States  Senate  asked  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  for 
information  as  to  the  investments  and  income  of  broadcasting  companies,  and 
the  resultant  data,  gathered  by  government  inquiry,  shows  how  far  from 
sound,  economically,  is  the  so-called  "American   Plan"  of  broadcasting. 

The  inquiry  showed  an  investment  of  $36,845,000  in  558  comp/anies,  rang- 
ing from  33  little  locals  in  the  backwoods,  with  an  average  investment  of 
$8,700  per  station,  to  the  big  metropolitan  independents  and  other  high-power 
stations,  affiliated  with  chains,  with  an  average  investment  of  more  than 
$300,000.  The  investment  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  was  set 
down  as  $6,193,670,  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  as  $4,527,459. 
Altogether  there  was  in  1931  a  total  investment  of  $47,879,249  in  the  broad- 
casting industry. 

Receipts,  expenditures,  profits  and  losses  were  reported  also,  and  showed 
that  some  of  the  stations  were  making  handsome  profits,  though  some  merely 
believed  they  were,  having  made  no  allowance  for  depreciation,   in   an  in- 
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dustry  characterized  by  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  obsolescence  of  any 
major  enterprise  in  the  country. 

Gross  receipts  for  individual  stations  varied  from  a  few  hundred  dollars 
to  more  than  $1,500,000,  and  aggregated  $38,461,302  for  525  stations.  The 
National  Broadcasting  Company  listed  its  gross  advertising  revenue  for  1931 
as  $25,895,959,  and  the  Columbia  set  down  $11,621,424. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  reported  total  expenditures  of 
$28,137,716,  and  a  net  loss  of  $2,241,000  for  the  year.  The  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  reported  total  expenditures  of  $10,826,000  and  a  net  profit  of 
$794,724  for  the  year.  Of  the  individual  stations  reporting  profit  and  loss, 
333  stations  reported  profits  aggregating  $5,451,177,  ranging  from  $13.94 
to  $376,279,  and  180  stations  reported  losses  aggregating  $2,200,743,  and  vary- 
ing from  $22.50  up  to  $178,535  for  a  company  operating  two  stations. 

The  summary  of  the  report  by  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to  the 
senate  was  as  follows:  "The  chain  companies  and  a  great  majority  of  thie 
stations — about  90  per  cent  of  all — operate  commercially,  at  least  in  part. 
There  are  substantial  profits  and  losses  in  individual  cases,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate, the  great  bulk  of  income  goes  for  current  expenses,  even  without  al- 
lowance  for  depreciation." 

To  illustrate  what  was  a  fair  cross-section  picture,  the  commission  tabu- 
lated reports  by  groups  of  similar  stations.  There  was  one  group  of  214 
stations  of  100-watt  power.  With  an  investment  of  a  trifle  more  than 
$4,000,000,  their  gross  receipts  were  $4,220,815  and  their  gross  expenditure 
was  $4,293,000,  and  while  the  statement  of  profits  for  114  of  them  totaled 
$416,693,  ignoring  depreciation,  the  statement  of  losses  for  72  of  them  was 
$242,539.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  profit  on  $4,107,502  investment,  ignoring  de- 
preciation, was  $174,153.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  real  profit.  The  busi- 
ness as  a  whole  was  operating  at  a  loss,  in  an  era  when  advertising  over  the 
radio  was  increasing. 

The  1,000-watt  and  the  5,000-watt  stations  showed  up  a  little  better,  but 
even  they,  ignoring  depreciation,  showed  no  such  profit  figures  as  to  make 
them  an  attractive  field  for  the  investment  of  capital.  Money-making  in  the 
commercial  broadcasting  business,  then,  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  except 
for  a  few  strongly  entrenched  companies  with  long  purses. 

It  would  seem  to  a  layman  to  be  in  the  public  interest  that  a  strong,  non- 
commercial system  of  broadcasting  be  created  in  the  United  States,  if  only 
to  act  as  an  antidote  against  certain  poisons  inherent  in  commercialism  itself. 
Granted  that  radio  advertising  has  done  marvelous  things  in  American  life 
in  creating  a  mass  market,  thus  enabling  the  millions  to  obtain  many  physical 
comforts  and  ornaments  they  otherwise  could  not  have  had;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, an  unmitigated  boon. 

Advertising  too  often  serves  merely  the  sellers,  rather  than  the  buyers. 
Hence  its  new  "science"  of  stimulating  fears,  hopes,  prides  and  appetites  of 
the  uninformed  masses.  It  is  not  occupied  with  selling  cosmetics  but  "ro- 
mance."   Instead  of  selling  clothing  and  shelter,  it  sells   fashion  and  swank 
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To   what   extent   is    the    continuous    preachment,    "keep    up    with    the    Jones' 
though  you  go  in  hock,"  a  beneficent  service  to  the  people  of  the  country? 

Broadcasting  is  new.  Broadcasting  is  "in  its  infancy."  Commercialism 
undoubtedly  has  a  rightful  and  valuable  place  in  its  character,  just  as  it  has 
in  the  make-up  of  people.  But  there  is  an  over-balance  of  commercial  con- 
trol in  radio  today,  and  its  present  set-up  will  not  be  the  ultimate  "American 
Plan."  The  American  plan  of  anything  is  evolutionary,  and  tends  to  climb, 
as  people  grow  in  intelligence  and  competence,  from  a  complete  absorption 
in  money-making  to  a  fascinated  interest  in  the  more  satisfying  aspects  of  life. 


NEGATIVE  REFERENCES 


EUROPE'S  AIR  AND  OURS 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  William  Hard  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  volume 
150,  pages  499-509,  October,  1932.) 

There  is  far  too  much  promiscuous  condemning — I  think — of  governmental 
broadcasting.  Equally,  there  is  far  too  much  promiscuous  sneering  at  private 
broadcasting.  Each  system  has  its  merits.  Each  system  has  its  inherent  and 
inevitable  disadvantages.  Life  would  be  too  simple  if  we  had  to  choose  only 
between  the  all-good  and  the  all-bad.  Providence  has  accordingly  searchingly 
decreed  that  we  shall  choose  between  the  bad-good  and  the  good-bad  by  a 
mere  margin  of  debatable  discrimination  and  of  difficult  preference. 

That  both  private  broadcasting  and  governmental  broadcasting  are  bur- 
dened with  disadvantages  is  clear  enough  to  the  observant  transatlantic  trav- 
eler. Private  broadcasting  is  tempted  toward  accommodating  itself,  for 
instance,  to  all  levels  of  popular  taste,  including  those  inhabited  by  the  least 
developed  portions  of  the  population.  Governmental  broadcasting,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  tempted  toward  accommodating  itself  (again  for  instance)  to  the 
temper  of  persons  in  power  and  to  the  defense  of  existing  institutions  against 
all  elements  of  opposition  and  of  proposed  unconventional  progress. 

The  one  certainty  shared  by  governmental  broadcasting  and  by  private 
broadcasting  alike  is  that  they  will  arouse  discontent. 

American  private  broadcasting  gives  a  more  hospitable  welcome  to  con- 
tending and  contradictory  schools  of  political  and  economic  thought  than 
any  other  broadcasting  known  at  present  to  the  world.  American  critics 
exist,  nevertheless,  who  perceive  in  American  radio  too  much  "censorship," 
too  much  "control." 

British  governmental  broadcasting,  meanwhile,  has  most  certainly  labored 
zealously  toward  improving  British  popular  taste  in  music.  Are  the  British 
critics,  then,  silenced?  Not  at  all.  In  London  last  spring  I  picked  up  the 
April  2  number  of  that  vigilant  and  advanced  British  periodical,  the  New 
Statesman  and  Nation.  I  observed  in  it  an  article  signed  "Critic."  Instantly 
I  proceeded  to  read  it.  I  felt  sure  that  it  would  contain  something  about 
radio,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  I 
encountered    the    following   words :- 

"The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  at  one  moment  looked  as  if  it 
might  maintain  some  standards.  It  even  gave  the  man  in  the  street,  every 
other  evening,  for  about  an  hour,  the  chance  of  learning  the  difference  between 
first-rate  and  tenth-rate  music.  But  the  danger  is  now  past.  Those  responsible 
for  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  programs  now  see  to  it  that  a 
great  piece  of  music  by  a  great  composer  is  rarely  included." 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  a  bit  shocked.  I  had  not  expected  a  criticism 
quite  so  comprehensive  and  devastating.  On  reflection,  however,  I  simply  saw 
that  British  critics  are  like  American  critics.  They  may  think  that  foreign 
pastures  are  all  green  grass;  they  with  certainty  know  that  domestic  pastures 
are   full  of  weeds. 
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Myself,  I  am  both  a  critic  of  broadcasting  and  a  participant  in  it.  As  a 
critic,  I  could  say  that  American  private  broadcasting  is  audacious  and 
childish,  and  that  European  governmental  broadcasting  is  timid  and  senile. 
I  could  make  other  epigrams,  too,  about  the  contrasting  systems,  with  equal 
truth  and  with  equal  falseness  and  equal  superciliousness.  As  a  participant 
in  broadcasting,  contrariwise,  I  am  condemned  to  a  moderation  resulting 
from  experience.  From  experience  I  realize  and  recognize  the  almost  unsur- 
mountable  difficulties  separating  the  operators  of  any  broadcasting  system, 
private  or  governmental,  from  an  arrival  at  perfect  programs. 

My  special  field  in  broadcasting  is  public  affairs.  I  cannot  pretend  that 
I  am  peculiarly  qualified  to  estimate  the  programs  of  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  what  is  specifically  called  "entertainment."  In 
that  field   I  permit  myself  just  one  remark. 

Every  country,  generally  speaking,  puts  on  the  air  the  sort  of  "enter- 
tainment" that  historical  circumstances,  irrespective  of  the  air,  have  developed 
for  it.  It  is  not  governmental  broadcasting,  it  is  Germany,  that  fills  the 
German  air  with  reminiscences  of  the  tender  folk-song  strains  of  "Kehr  i'  ein, 
mein  Schatz,  bei  dir"  rather  than  with  variations  upon  the  elated  barn-dance 
rhythms  of  "Turkey  in  the  Straw."  It  is  not  governmental  broadcasting,  it 
is  England,  that  gives  the  British  air  so  strong  a  flavor  of  the  English  tradition 
of  witty  drawing-room  comedy.  It  is  not  governmental  broadcasting,  it  is 
France,  that  penetrates  the  French  air  with  a  "Gastronomic  Hour"  in  which 
the  cooking  of  a  veal  chop  is  detailed  by  a  sensitively  literary  man  in  the 
vibrant  language  of  a  prose  poem.  Similarly — though  on  the  other  side  of 
the  screen — it  is  not  private  broadcasting,  it  is  the  United  States  itself,  that 
enlivens  the  American  air  with  the  world's  most  amusing  comedians  and  with 
the  world's  largest  wealth-attracting  assemblage  of  eminent  musicians. 

It  is  true  that  in  private  broadcasting,  there  is  inherently  a  stronger 
streak  of  originality.  It  is  true  that  in  governmental  broadcasting  there  is 
negatively  a  slenderer  streak  of  vulgarity.  Dominantly,  nevertheless,  each 
country  gets  in  radio  "entertainment"  a  fairly  faithful  reflection  of  its  own 
civilization. 

This  conclusion  is  sustained  by  an  observation  of  the  situation  in  France. 
France  has  private  broadcasting  and  governmental  broadcasting  both.  The 
"entertainment"  program  from  the  French  private  stations  and  from  the 
French  governmental  stations  are  far  from  profoundly  dissimilar.  Their 
variability  is  much  less  remarkable  than  their  identicalness — their  identical- 
ness  of  Frenchness. 

In  the  field  of  public  affairs  a  quite  different  approach  to  international 
radio  criticism  is  necessary.  All  countries  equally  have  public  affairs,  govern- 
mental problems,  political  controversies.  Whatever  their  divergent  racial  and 
national  qualities  may  be  in  the  arts  and  in  the  amenities  of  life,  they  all 
possess  populations  of  human  beings  who — even  if  Aristotle  had  never  said 
it — have  always  been,  now  are,  and  always  will  be,  "political  animals." 

These  animals  require  education.  We  speak  of  education  under  many 
labels.  We  speak  of  cultural   education.  We  speak   of  vocational  education. 
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We  speak  of  civic  education.  If  education  can  be  thus  subdivided,  then  civic 
education  is  assuredly  one  of  its  most  desirable  and  decisive  branches. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  everywhere  today  there  is  social  failure  and  that 
nowhere  is  there  a  civic  spirit  adequately  informed  and  adequately  competent. 
I  should  myself  be  indeed  disposed  to  grant  that  allegation  a  certain  consid- 
erable percentage  of  truth. 

European  broadcasting  today  still  displays,  on  the  whole,  a  certain 
superiority  in  volume  of  programs  dealing  with  the  academic  background  of 
citizenship.  American  broadcasting,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  display 
today,  on  the  whole,  a  clear  superiority  in  volume  and  in  vigor  of  programs 
dealing  with   the   instant   practice   of   citizenship. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  is  very  frank  and  free  in  its 
criticisms  of  American  radio.  In  a  recent  number  of  its  Radio  Times  it  says 
that  American  radio  is  "shackled  to  its  advertisers,"  and  that  it  consequently 
almost  totally  ignores  the  musical  preferences  of  those  of  its  auditors  who 
happen   to  be  people   of   good   taste. 

The  British  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  bluntly  rude.  They  are  not.  They 
are  only  directly  honest;  and  I  applaud  honesty — because  I  love  to  recipro- 
cate  it. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  a  British  periodical  of  high  good  taste  to 
indicate  that  in  Britain  there  exists  an  opinion  of  British  radio  music  precisely 
identical  with  the  opinion  which  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  enter- 
tains of  American  radio  music.  I  repeat,  however,  that  I  am  not  especially 
qualified  to  enter  into  any  disputation  regarding  "entertainment"  programs. 
I  revert  to  my  own  specialty  of  public  affairs. 

British  broadcasting,  unlike  most  European  continental  broadcasting,  is 
not  directly  and  minutely  under  political  control.  Very  Britishly,  it  is  in 
theory  one  thing  and  in  practice  quite  another. 

In  theory  the  British  Postmaster  General  is  the  dictator  of  British  radio. 
He  licenses  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  to  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
British  broadcasting.  In  the  charter  through  which  he  thus  licenses  it  he 
explicitly  declares:  "The  Postmaster  General  may  by  notice  require  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  to  refrain  from  transmitting  any  broadcast  matter 
specified   in   such  notice." 

He  also,  in  that  same  charter,  explicity  declares:  "The  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  shall  transmit  any  matter  which  any  department  of  His 
Majesty's  government  may  require  to  be  broadcast." 

That  is  the  theory;  it  may  some  day  be  the  practice.  It  is  not  the  present 
practice.  The  present  practice  is  Sir  John  Reith.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  He  is  its  director-general.  His  successor, 
some  day,  may  be  a  man  who  will  ask  the  Postmaster  General  when  he  may 
breathe  into  the  microphone,  and  how.  Sir  John  does  not.  Why?  Why,  just 
simply  because  he  is  Sir  John,  and  won't.  You  never  know  a  British  institu- 
tion by  examining  its  law.   You  have  to  meet  its  man. 

Sir  John  is  in  practice  the  effectively  absolute  autocrat  of  the  whole 
British  air.  He  wields,  substantially,  the  centralized,  omnipotent  radio  power 
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that  some  progressives  among  us  think  ought  to  be  wielded.  He  should,  of 
course,  in  accordance  with  that  thought,  be  a  progressive.  He  is  in  fact  a 
true-blue,  conscientious,  intense  conservative.  His  social  and  political  outlook 
is  approximately  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mills — only  much  less 
roving  and  much  more  raptly  fixed. 

Sir  John  has  openly  denounced  the  demagogic  heresy  that  in  radio  the 
public  should  be  given  what  it  wants.  He  gives  it,  overwhelmingly,  what  a 
Scotchman  after  the  heroic  order  (and  orderingness)  of  John  Knox — namely, 
Sir  John  himself — thinks  personally  (and  uniquely)  that  it  ought  to  have. 
He  thinks  that  it  ought  to  have  a  great  many  elevating  talks.  One  is  im-- 
pressed  by  the  multitudinousness — and  magnitudinousness — of  these  talks. 
Last  September  Sir  John  began  a  series  of  them  under  the  title  "This  Chang- 
ing World."  It  covered  industry  and  trade,  literature  and  art,  science,  and 
the  modern  state,  and  education  and  leisure.  It  covered  these  topics  through 
speakers  of  the  highest  academic  and  cultural  eminence. 

They  were  no  more  eminent,  perhaps,  than  the  (American  speakers  who 
now  address  the  American  air  audience  on  such  topics;  but  I  am  obliged 
to  admit  that  they  spoke  much  oftener,  and  also  that  they  spoke — many  of 
them — with  a  much  more  developed  radio  technique.  The  British  Broadcasting 
Corporation  takes  the  British  college  professor  who  is  about  to  approach  the 
microphone  and  technically  trains  him  for  it.  It  goes  a  great  deal  further 
in  that  direction  than  we  have  yet  gone  in  the  United  States — and  advan- 
tageously so.  Sir  John's  scholars  who  delivered  his  talks  on  "This  Changing 
World"  were  quite  well  radio^broken.  And,  as  talkers,  they  were  certainly 
permitted  to  be  talkative.  Between  them  they  talked  half  an  hour  each 
evening  of  the  week  for  twenty-four  weeks.  Sir  John  believes  in  education, 
in  academic  education,  voluminously. 

But  we  must  then  ask:  How  does  academic  education,  anywhere,  get  trans- 
lated into  civic  action?  Let  us  answer  realistically.  Academic  education  gets 
translated  into  civic  action  through  public  men,  office-holders,  politicians, 
statesmen,  men  actually  engaged  in  public  affairs.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Let  us  examine  the  last  British  election  period.  What  British  public  men 
was  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  willing  to  admit  to  the  British 
air?  Only  those  who  officially  represented  the  reigning  authorities  within  each 
British  political  group.  Baldwin  for  the  standard  national  Conservatives, 
MacDonald  and  Snowden  for  the  standard  national  Laborites,  Samuel  and 
Simon  for  the  standard  national  Liberals,  Henderson  and  Clynes  and  Graham 
for  the  standard  old-style  Laborites,  Lloyd  George  for  the  standard  old-style 
Liberals !  Nine  veteran  jockeys  from  the  established  stables,  all  bearing  the 
brands  of  the  managers  and  "whips"  of  those  stables,  and  then  no  more 
political  mental  racing  in  that  British  election ! 

Other  elements  pined  for  the  air.  They  were  refused  it.  The  Welsh  Nation- 
alists: No!  The  Scotch  Nationalists,  relying  perhaps  upon  Sir  John's  Scotchness 
but  underestimating  his  conscientiousness  and  impartiality:  No!  The  left 
wing  of  the  Labor  party:  No!  The  illustrious  Winston  Churchill:  No!  Other 
members    of    Parliament,    distinguished    and    distinctive,    but    sitting    on    the 
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back  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  ignominiously  called   (in  British 
parlance)   "private  members":  No!   Nothing  unofficial.   Nothing  un-standard. 

Let  us  imagine  applying  that  principle  to  the  United  States.  It  would 
debar  from  our  air,  at  national  election  times,  virtually  all  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  and  non-officeholding  American  public  men  already  mentioned 
in   this    article. 

But  let  us  imagine  its  application  further,  and  faint  not.  A  certain  Ameri- 
can public  man  approaches  the  Sir  John  Reith  of  a  future  governmental 
monopolistic  United  States  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Our  Sir  John  says  to 
him:  "You  speak  for  the  Democratic  party?" 

"I  unequivocally  do  not !" 

"Oh!   For  the   Republican  party?" 
"Most  emphatically  no!" 

"But,  surely,  for  some  group  possessing  an  official  organization  which  you 
represent?" 

"Sir  John,  I  don't  represent  organizations.  I  tell  them!" 

"For  whom?" 

"Myself." 

"Yourself?  Sorry,  Senator  Borah,"  our  American  Sir  John  Reith  would 
say.  "Frightfully  sorry,  but  you  can't  get  to  a  microphone  in  this  country." 

For  my  own  part,  as  a  "commercial  radio"  representative,  accustomed  to 
run  for  a  microphone  whenever  that  anti-commercial  character,  Senator  Borah, 
whistles  for  it,  I  should  almost  like  to  see  the  "responsible  radio"  system 
of  Sir  John  Reith  introduced  into  this  country — for  just  a  minute — merely  in 
order  to  hear  the  outcries  from  our  "liberal  elements"  deprived  thereupon 
of  the  incessant  performances  of  their  favorite  champions  on  our  turbulent 
and  chaotic  American  wave  lengths. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  under  Sir  John  Reith,  "responsibly" 
requires  that  an  election-time  political  radio  speaker  shall  officially  represent 
a  political  party  possessing  numerous  seats  in  Parliament.  The  American 
Socialist  party  possesses  no  seats  in  the  American  Congress.  Its  presidential 
candidate,  Mr.  Norman  Thomas,  would  thereupon  be  ineligible  to  the  air. 
Under  our  American  "commercial"  system  Mr.  Thomas  was  broadcast  from 
Milwaukee,  during  the  Socialist  convention  of  this  year,  and  was  subsequently, 
within  a  month,  broadcast  again  from  New  York. 

The  difference  is  precisely  the  difference  between  being  "commercial"  and 
being  "responsible."  Sir  John  Reith,  however  personal  he  may  be,  and  however 
independent,  in  his  management  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  has 
a  "responsibility"  to  the  governmental  ownership — to  the  state  organism — 
behind  him.  He  must  therefore  proceed  cautiously,  he  must  give  consideration 
to  reasons  of  state,  in  admitting  guests  to  his  bureaucratic  and  authoritative 
ether. 

He  must,  for  instance,  himself  choose  the  university  professors  who  on 
that  ether  will  dispense  academic  political  education.  This  he  does,  of  course, 
largely  through  his  subordinates.  They  are  persons— generally  speaking — 
of  excellent  scholastic  attainments  on  their  own  account.  They  on  that  point 
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are  superior — generally  speaking — to  the  corresponding  officials  in  (American 
broadcasting  organizations.  They  choose  their  academic  guest  speakers  profi- 
ciently. They  drill  them  proficiently  and  enthusiastically.  The  ensuing  per- 
formances have  merit  of  substance,  and  merit  of  presentation,  of  a  high 
order.  They  remain,  nevertheless,  the  performances,  not  of  Britain's  academic 
world  speaking  for  itself,  but  of  selected  academicians  put  on  the  stage — 
and  permitted  their  lines — by  a  centralized  radio  directorship  and  dictatorship. 

I  doubt  if  the  academicians  of  the  United  States  would  care  for  it — very 
long.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  being  "directed"  very  much  by  their  radio 
hosts.  On  one  of  our  chains  there  is  now  getting  presented  a  series  of  pro- 
grams entitled  "You  and  Your  Government."  The  radio  company  sponsoring 
it  takes  it  for  presentation  from  the  "Committee  on  Civic  Education  by 
Radio,"  which  in  turn  is  an  offshoot  of  the  "National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Radio  in  Education."  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civic  Education 
by  Radio  is  chairman  of  it  precisely  because  he  is  chairman,  to  begin  with, 
of  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association,  the 
representative  association  of  our  American  university  professors  of  political 
science.  He  and  his  committee  choose  the  speakers,  assign  to  them  their  sub- 
jects, schedule  them  for  the  microphone.  The  radio  company  furnishes  the 
microphone  and  the  telephone  cables  to  the  receiving  and  sending  stations. 
That  is  its  sole  "responsibility."  It  aims  only  to  let  the  American  political- 
science  academic  world  say  its  say. 

There  has  been  criticism  of  this  series  of  talks — just  one  criticism.  Con- 
servative elements  claim  that  the  talkers  "lean  to  the  left."  They  deplore  the 
presence  among  these  talkers  of  such  "left-ists"  as  Charles  E.  Merriam, 
Charles  A.  Beard,  Stuart  Chase,  John  Dewey.  The  radio  company  is  not 
concerned.  Under  its  theory  of  operation  it  takes  the  American  academic 
world  as  it  is.  It  lets  it  orate  as  its  spirit  may  move  it  to  orate.  It  has  no 
"responsibility" — except  that  of  lending  facilities  of  utterance  to  American 
academic  thought  as  America  itself  has  formed  it. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  is  necessarily  in  a  different  attitude. 
It  was  obliged  lately  to  ask  for  the  resignation  of  its  director  of  talks.  She 
was  admittedly  a  lady  of  brilliant  mentality  and  of  perfect  professional 
competency.  The  difficulty  was  that  she  was  charged  with  precisely  what  is 
charged  against  our  American  "You  and  Your  Government"  radio  series.  She 
was  charged  with  leaning  to  the  "left."  She  had  to  go. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  lady,  it  is  true,  had  her  conscience.  Sir  John 
Reith,  however,  also  had  his.  And  the  government  had  its.  Sir  John's  and  the 
government's  were  "responsible."  They  had  to  "protect"  the  British  public. 
They  had  to  "protect"  it  against — in  general,  and  by  and  large — the  non- 
arrived,   the   non-established. 

Every  governmental  radio  organization,  no  matter  how  constituted,  and  no 
matter  how  operated,  must  lean  in  the  end  toward  accepted  and  dominant 
national  political  practice  and  political  theory.  Hence  its  timidity,  not  only 
in  domestic  politics,  but  also — and  most  especially — in  world  affairs. 

Sir  John  Reith,  who  is  always  welcome  on  this  side  of  the  (Atlantic  for 
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his  greatness  as  a  broadcaster  and  for  his  greatness  as  a  man,  has  not  hesi- 
tated manfully  to  argue  with  our  President  on  behalf  of  the  governmentaliza- 
tion  of  the  American  broadcasting  industry.  He  believes  in  that  governmen- 
talization  for  apparently  not  only  national  but  international  reasons.  I  am 
sure,  accordingly,  that  he  and  my  other  personally  dear  friends  in  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  will  not  be  offended  if  I  take  them  to  a  Britishly 
frank  comparison  between  their  endeavors  and  our  American  endeavors  in 
the  field  of  international   relationships. 

I  represented  an  American  private  broadcasting  company  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  last  February  and  March,  during  the  first  period  of  the  Disarm- 
ament Conference.  The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation's  official  motto  is: 
"Nation  Shall  Speak  Peace  Unto  Nation."  Its  representative  at  Geneva  was 
Mr.  Vernon  Bartlett.  He  is  also  a  League  of  Nations  official.  He  cannot, 
therefore,  very  well  criticize  the  League;  but  he  can  very  well  indeed,  if  he  is 
so  instructed,  cause  nations  to  speak  peace  unto  nations.  He  is  an  admirably 
competent   broadcaster. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  Disarmament  Conference,  Mr.  Bartlett  put 
on  seven  programs  from  Geneva  to  Britain.  Five  were  by  himself,  one  was 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  one  was  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Not  one  was 
by  any  non-British  foreigner. 

Meanwhile,  during  that  first  period  of  the  Disarmament  Conference,  I  was 
transmitting  to  the  United  States  the  voices  and  the  views  of  Mr.  Yen  of 
China,  of  Mr.  Sato  of  Japan,  of  Sir  George  Perley  of  Canada,  of  Mr.  Grandi 
of  Italy,  of  Mr.  Tardieu  of  France,  of  Mr.  Bruening,  of  Germany,  of  Mr. 
Henderson  of  Britain,  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Britain. 

The  American  private  air  is  very  open  to  authoritative  political  foreigners. 
The  European  governmental  air  is  open  to  them  extremely  charily. 

Let  me  illustrate  further  from  Geneva.  All  European  countries  of  any 
importance  have  radio  systems.  Seven  of  them  (outside  Switzerland)  took 
broadcasts  from  Geneva  during  the  Disarmament  Conference's  first  period — 
only  seven.  Britain,  as  I  have  already  related,  heard  no  foreigner.  Austria  and 
Sweden  likewise  heard  no  foreigner.  Denmark,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands 
got  themselves  into  hearing  a  foreigner  through  taking  the  opening  speech 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  the  president  of  the  conference.  They  thereafter  heard 
no  other  foreigner. 

France  alone,  among  the  seven  European  countries  caring  to  receive  the 
international  proceedings  of  Geneva  last  February  and  March,  heard  more 
than  one  foreigner.  It  heard  numerous  foreigners;  but  I  must  candidly  note 
that  it  heard  them  at  their  most  innocuous.  It  heard  them  making  routine 
speeches  from  the  Disarmament  Conference  floor.  It  did  not  hear  them  as  we 
Americans  heard  them,  personally  epitomizing  their  whole  national  philoso- 
phies. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  last  statistical  observation  from  Geneva.  The  total 
number  of  broadcasts,  during  the  Disarmament  Conference's  first  period,  from 
Geneva  to  all  European  countries  (outside  Switzerland),  combined,  was 
forty-one.   The  total   number   of   broadcasts,   during   that   same   period,   from 
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Geneva  to  the  United  States  alone,  through  the  American  company  which 
I  represented,  was  thirty-eight;  and  there  was  simultaneously  present  at 
Geneva  another  American  radio  company  broadcasting  to  the  United  States 
at   the   rate  usually   of   two   programs   a   week. 

I  must  confess  that  I  sometimes  deeply  resent  the  European  charge  that 
American  radio  is  dedicated  solely  to  programs  of  so-called  "commercializa- 
tion." When  American  radio  meets  European  radio  in  the  only  field  of  possible 
direct  comparison — the  international  field — it  is  not  European  radio,  it  is 
American  radio,  that  proves  its  superior  interest  in  non-commercial  public 
affairs  and  in  instant  world-wide  political  international  education. 

We  come  thus  to  the  ultimate  paradox  of  the  whole  matter.  I  shall  try  to 
express  it  in  its  full,  final  form. 

European  governmental  broadcasting,  which  in  theory  might  be  concen- 
trated upon  governmental  problems,  is  in  fact  dedicated  peculiarly  to  the 
promoting  of  private  individual  culture.  American  private  broadcasting,  which 
in  theory  might  be  mindful  only  of  the  affairs  of  private  life,  is  in  fact 
especially  superior  in  advancing  the  copious  and  comprehensive  discussion  of 
immediate    governmental    policies    and    solutions. 

Governmental  broadcasting  does  more  for  man  as  home  student.  Private 
broadcasting  does  more  for  man  as  active  citizen. 

That  is  the  paradox,  and  it  is  ineradicable. 

Private  broadcasting,  since  it  is  supported  by  advertisements,  must  give 
to  those  advertisements  a  certain  number  of  minutes  which  a  tax-supported 
radio  organization  can  devote  to  cultural   objectives. 

Governmental  broadcasting,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  state,  must  be 
careful  not  to  offend  the  state  and  must  therefore,  while  it  escapes  "commer- 
cialization," embrace  governmental  "responsibility" — and  a  censorship  far 
beyond  any  "control"  known  among  us. 

I  have  introduced  a  multitude  of  European  statesmen  to  the  American 
air.  Never  have  I  been  asked  by  my  organization  in  America  to  ask  them, 
what  they  are  going  to  say.  They  were  responsible  men;  and,  on  the  license 
of  that  responsibility,  they  spoke  without  any  attempted  check  whatsoever. 

Relatively  seldom,  I  must  admit,  does  a  European  broadcasting  organization 
reciprocate  our  American  hospitality  to  European  public  personages.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  I  have  introduced  an  American  statesman  to  a  European 
air  audience.  In  each  instance  I  have  been  obliged  to  submit  the  text  of  his 
remarks,  beforehand,  to  foreign  governmental  or  quasi-governmental  agents 
for  scrutiny  and  approval. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  radio  is  necessarily  an  agency  for  civic  good. 
Radio,  monopolistically  controlled  for  the  purposes  of  persons  in  power,  can 
be  made  the  most  effective  agency  ever  devised  for  the  enslavement  of  the 
mass  mentality  of  a  nation. 

My  thesis,  then,  is  simple.  I  will  concede  that  European  governmental 
broadcasting  generally  exceeds  American  private  broadcasting  in  the  potential 
cultivation  of  good  taste — by  a  graceful  margin.  I  will  contend  that  American 
private    broadcasting   exceeds    European    governmental    broadcasting,    in    any 
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European  country,  in  the  potential  cultivation  of  free  citizenship — by  a  vital 
margin. 

It  is  for  everybody,  according  to  his  own  nature,  to  decide  which  margin 
he  prefers. 

RADIO— A  BRIEF  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Deems  Taylor  in  Harper's  Magazine,  volume  166, 
pages  554^563,  April,  1933.) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  broadcasters  have  had  to  face  a  steadily 
increasing  volume  of  criticism  and  complaint  regarding  the  quality  of  radio 
programs.  The  dissatisfied  listeners  present  two  counts  in  their  indictment: 
first,  that  there  is  too  much  vulgar  material,  particularly  vulgar  music,  in 
today's  programs;  and,  second,  that  there  is  far  too  much  blatant  advertising 
and  selling-talk  connected  with  radio. 

Its  defenders  retort  that  it  takes  a  pretty  ungrateful  listener  to  criticize 
a  free  show.  But  the  retort  will  not  hold.  Radio  is  not  a  free  show.  It  is  paid 
for  by  its  listeners:  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  directly,  through 
taxation;  in  America,  indirectly,  through  purchases  of  goods  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  whose  use  of  radio  as  an  advertising  medium 
makes  our  broadcasting  possible.  Judging  from  the  evidence  of  private  and 
public  utterances  and  letters  to  the  newspapers,  there  is  a  growing  belief 
among  a  fairly  large  body  of  the  more  literate  and  intelligent  radio  listeners 
that  the  English  system  is  better;  that  American  broadcasting  would  be 
vastly  improved  were  it  controlled,  or  at  least  closely  supervised,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  radio  sets.  We  should,  they  argue,  be  freed 
from  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  selling-talks  and  from  the  vast  quantity  of 
cheap  and  vulgar  entertainment  that  is  now  put  on  the  air. 

Suppose,  to  begin,  we  make  a  rough  test  of  the  validity  of  the  assumption 
that  broadcasting  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  is  on  a  higher  plane  than 
it  is  here.  I  offer  you  herewith  Exhibit  A,  being  a  typical  radio  Sunday  in 
Europe.  It  is  a  summary  of  the  radio  page  of  Le  Temps,  of  Paris,  on  which 
are  listed  those  of  the  day's  programs  that  are  considered  to  possess  more  than 
purely  local  interest.  The  combined  programs  of  five  Paris  stations,  Toulouse, 
Strasbourg,  Warsaw,  Brussels,  Rome,  Milan,  Prague,  Barcelona,  Daventry, 
and  London — fifteen  stations  in  all — offer  us  the  following: 

Twenty-seven  mixed  programs  by  studio  orchestras  (by  "mixed"  I  mean 
a  program  that  includes  popular  as  well  as  symphonic  numbers)  ;  one  concert 
by  a  permanent  symphony  orchestra  (the  B.  B.  C.) ;  ten  song  recitals;  six 
periods  of  dance  music;  two  organ  programs;  four  band  concerts;  one  cello 
recital;  one  accordion  recital;  one  piano  recital;  one  opera  in  concert  form; 
two  chamber  music  recitals;  and  twenty-three  broadcasts  from  disc  records. 
(I  regret,  by  the  way,  that  I  am  unable  to  include  any  German  stations  in 
the  list.  They  would,  I  imagine,  considerably  improve  its  average  quality.  But 
my  information  was  derived  from  a  French  newspaper;  and  French  news- 
papers, although  they  print  English,  French,  Belgian,  Spanish,  Italian,  Polish, 
and  Czechoslovakian  radio  programs,  do  not  print  German  or  Austrian  ones.) 
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Now  let  us  consider  Exhibit  B,  a  typical  radio  Sunday  in  America.  It  is 
a  digest  of  the  radio  page  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  for  January  8, 
1933.  The  combined  programs  of  ten  stations  in  and  around  New  York  only, 
offer  the  following: 

Seventeen  mixed  programs  by  studio  orchestras;  one  concert  by  a  perma- 
nent symphony  orchestra  (the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony);  ten  song 
recitals;  thirty  periods  of  dance  music;  four  organ  programs;  two  band 
concerts;  one  ukulele  recital;  three  piano  recitals;  two  operas  in  concert 
form;  seven  chamber  music  programs;  one  disc-record  broadcast;  nine  periods 
of   choral    music. 

I  see  little  difference  between  the  two  lists.  The  European  one  offers  more 
orchestra  and  band  music.  The  American  list  offers  more  organ  music,  more 
piano  music,  more  chamber  music,  more  opera,  to  say  nothing  of  nine  periods 
of  choral  music  as  against  Europe's  none.  The  American  list  is  topheavy 
with  dance  music,  true  enough;  but  so  is  the  European  list  topheavy  with 
broadcasts  of  recorded  music.  These  are  not  our  "electrical  transcriptions," 
that  is,  special  recordings  of  special  programs,  but  ordinary  gramophone 
records,  such  as  any  listener  might  buy  and  play  for  himself. 

These  disc  broadcasts  seems  to  me  an  avoidance  rather  than  a  solution  of 
the  artistic  problem  of  broadcasting.  I  think  it  is  fair,  therefore,  to  put  them 
down  as  possessing  only  negative  musical  interest.  On  the  negative  side,  like- 
wise, let  us  put  all  performances  of  dance  music,  and  the  ukulele  and  accordion 
recitals.  The  comparative  scores  then  add  up  as  follows:  Europe:  negative,  30; 
positive,  49.  America:  negative,  32;  positive,  55.  In  other  words,  while  we 
broadcast  more  light — or,  if  you  insist,  "bad" — music  than  Europe  does,  at 
least  our  larger  stations  do  not  eke  out  their  studio  programs  by  broadcasting 
gramophone  records,  and  they  excel  in  the  actual  number  of  meritorious 
musical  events  that  they  put  on  the  air. 

This  quantitative  element  cannot  be  ignored  in  any  survey  of  European 
and  American  broadcasting.  Our  larger  American  stations  are  compelled  by 
the  terms  of  their  licenses  to  be  on  the  air  continuously  for  eighteen  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Broadcasting  begins  usually  at  seven  a.  m.  and  con- 
tinues without  a  break  until  one  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  European 
stations,  even  the  largest,  attempt  no  such  feat.  Even  when  the  broadcasting 
period  of  a  given  station  extends  over  a  theoretical  eighteen  hours,  there  are 
frequent  and  wide  gaps  between  programs,  periods  lasting  from  fifteen  min- 
utes to  two  hours  when  the  station  is  entirely  off  the  air.  Incidentally,  the 
incredible  punctuality  of  our  radio  programs,  which  we  take  so  much  for 
granted,  is  rather  an  ideal  than  an  actuality  abroad.  Here,  a  program 
announced  for  a  certain  hour  and  minute  begins  exactly  on  that  hour  and 
minute,  by  government  standard  time.  You  can,  quite  literally,  set  your  watch 
by  it.  So  perfect  is  the  synchronization  among  our  stations  that  the  customary 
error-allowance,  for  a  national  hook-up  involving  thirty  or  forty  stations 
scattered  over  an  area  of  three  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  is  twenty  sec- 
onds. Twenty  seconds  for  Washington,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Seattle,  and  San 
Francisco  to  sign  off  their  local  programs  and  pick  up,  on  the  dot,  the  begin- 
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ning  of  a  program  from  New  York!  In  Europe  a  program  announced  for 
4:30  p.  m.  may  begin  at  4:33,  or  4:40,  or  4:56.  Hook-ups  are  extremely  rare, 
and  when  they  are  attempted  they  seldom  cross  frontiers,  and  consequently 
cover  nothing  like  the  vast  territory  that  ours  do. 

Any  unprejudiced  analysis  of  radio  programs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
would  show,  I  am  positive,  that  in  the  number  and  quality  of  our  serious 
broadcasts  we  equal  Europe  when  we  do  not  actually  excel  her.  We  broadcast 
just  as  much  good  music  and  interesting  talk  as  any  country  in  the  world — 
more,  in  fact,  because  we  have  so  many  stations.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
no  average  listener  would  believe  that.  A  day's  broadcasts  in  England  leave 
the  impression  that  most  of  them  are  intended  for  mental  grown-ups.  Leave 
your  radio  running  here  for  a  whole  day,  and  the  sum  of  your  impressions  is 
jazz,  jazz,  jazz,  cheap  comedy,  maudlin  ballads,  crooners,  theme  songs,  and 
the  endless   blah,  blah,  blah  of  sales  talk. 

One  reason  for  this,  so  far  as  concerns  the  city  dweller,  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  the  only  radio  owner  in  his  neighborhood.  During  spring  and  summer, 
or  any  other  period  of  open-window  weather,  his  waking  hours  are  likely  to 
be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  fact  that  his  neighbors'  tastes  in  words  and 
music   are   anything  but  his   own. 

Its  ubiquity  is  undeniably  one  of  radio's  greatest  drawbacks,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  present  effective  remedy.  We  might  legislate  against  loud- 
speakers in  favor  of  ear-phones  in  crowded  communities — a  step  into  the  scien- 
tific dark  ages;  we  might  close  our  windows — and  suffocate  in  privacy;  we 
might  found  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  of  America,  and  compel  all  the  comrades  to 
have  similar  bad  tastes — interesting  but  remote;  we  might  organize  neighbor- 
hood massacres — attractive,  but  impracticable;  or  we  might  all  move  to  the 
country. 

But  even  moving  to  the  country,  take  it  from  one  who  has  done  so,  does 
not  wholly  eliminate  the  unfortunate  impression  that  American  radio  leaves 
upon  the  adult  listener.  Why  does  European  broadcasting,  really  no  better 
than  ours,  on  the  average,  seem  better?  First,  because  we  hear  about  it  more 
than  we  hear  it.  Second,  because  there  is  no  sales  talk  in  English  broadcasts, 
and  very  little  in  the  Continental  ones.  Third,  because  our  cheap  and  vulgar 
programs  occupy  time  that  in  Europe  is  simply  not  occupied.  The  average 
European  station  is  off  the  air  about  two  hours  out  of  every  six;  and  the 
total  commercial  programs  emanating  from  any  one  of  the  large  New  York 
stations  do  not  occupy  on  the  average  more  than  five  or  six  hours  out  of 
the  entire  eighteen  that  the  station  is  on  the  air.  It  is  not  that  we  broadcast 
less  good  stuff  than  Europe,  but  that  we  broadcast  so  much  poor  stuff  where 
Europe  broadcasts  nothing  at  all.  Our  poor  showing  is  not  quantitative,  but 
proportional. 

That  is  the  cause  of  another  exasperating  phenomenon  of  the  American 
radio:  the  fact  that  if  one  dials  at  random  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  he  will  hear  a  drivel;  that,  in  the  search  for  good  things,  he  must  steel 
himself  to  hear,  if  only  momentarily,  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  worth 
hearing  at  all.  As  a  friend  of  mine  remarked  the  other  day,  "If  I  decide  to 
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read  a  magazine  I  don't  have  to  sample  all  the  magazines  on  the  news- 
stand before  I  find  the  one  I  want.  But  if  I  go  to  the  radio  and  try  to  pick 
out  something  to  listen  to,  I  have  to  hear  all  the  rubbish  in  the  process  of 
making  my  selection."  The  radio  sections  of  the  Sunday  newspapers  remedy 
this  difficulty  somewhat  by  printing  the  week's  programs  in  advance;  but 
even  these  lists  are  not  detailed  enough  to  be  of  tbe  utmost  use. 

But  numerous  as  our  ills  may  be,  is  there  any  guarantee  that  we  should 
cure  them  by  adopting  the  English  system — turning  the  radio  over  to  the 
government  and  paying  for  its  operation  by  taxing  ourselves?  The  British 
idea — giving  the  people  what  is  considered  fit  for  them  to  hear,  and  letting 
it  go  at  that — does  not  sound  workable  for  us.  Who  is  to  decide  what  is 
good  and  bad  for  radio  listeners?  A  commission?  Who  would  be  its  members, 
and  how  would  they  be  chosen — by  civil  service,  direct  election,  or  political 
appointment?  Would  it  work  like  our  motion  picture  censorship  boards? 
God  forbid !  Or,  if  the  people  were  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves,  what 
machinery  could  we  set  up  for  registering  their  likes  and  dislikes?  Last  fall 
the  voters  of  this  country,  if  they  registered  any  definite  opinion,  registered, 
by  a  respectable  majority,  their  opinion  that  national  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  a  failure.  As  I  write  this,  a 
Senate  committee  is  solemnly  trying  to  decide  whether  to  legalize  beer  that 
contains  3.05  per  cent  of  alcohol  or  beer  that  contains  3.06  per  cent.  What 
hope  is  there  that  in  the  matter  of  radio  programs  our  government  would 
be  any  less  lumbering  and  unrealistic  in  its  response  to  public  opinion? 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  a  government-controlled  radio  system  might 
be  a  national  calamity.  Discussions  of  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of  broad- 
casting center  so  largely  upon  music  and  other  forms  of  aesthetic  enter- 
tainment that  we  tend  to  overlook  the  radio's  enormous  sociological  and 
political  importance.  In  private  hands  it  has  been  an  extraordinarily  effective 
means  of  debunking  politics  and  arousing  public  interest  in  public  questions. 
Never  before,  for  example,  did  one  hear  such  widespread  and  acrid  comment 
upon  the  antics  of  politicians  as  one  heard  following  the  broadcasts  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  nominating  conventions;  and  never  did  politicians 
make  such  obvious  attempts  to  dispense  with  oratory  and  discuss  real  issues 
as  they  made  when  addressing  their  radio  audiences  last  fall.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  radio  will  revolutionize  political  campaigning  in  this  country  and 
render  the  political  rally  an  anachronism.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  public, 
accustomed  to  hearing  frequent  discussions,  from  all  sides,  of  important 
political  issues,  may  decide  to  make  real  uses  of  those  who  are  now  only 
theoretically  public  servants.  The  broadcasting  companies  have  been  scrupu- 
lous in  placing  their  facilities  impartially  at  the  disposal  of  all  parties  and 
creeds.  They  have  done  so,  naturally,  because  making  enemies  of  minorities 
is  no  possible  part  of  a  broadcasting  company's  business. 

I  do  not  find  it  possible  to  believe  that  such  scrupulousness  and  impar- 
tiality would  be  observed  if  the  radio  where  controlled  by  the  government. 
With  us,  as  things  are,  the  broadcasters  occupy  a  position  analogous  to 
newspaper   publishers.   Access   to   facts   is   so   free,   and   competition   in   their 
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presentation  is  so  keen,  that  we  can  hardly  avoid  hearing  all  sides  of  all 
questions.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  radio's  potential  sinister  powers  as  a 
medium  of  propaganda.  As  our  political  system  is  organized,  the  party  in 
power  has  a  tremendous  advantage  over  the  opposition,  however  scanty  its 
majority,  and,  in  general,  does  about  as  it  pleases.  A  government-controlled 
radio  system  in  this  country  would  be  an  administration-controlled  system; 
and,  politicians  being  what  they  are,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion would  .  refrain  from  using  the  radio  to  further  its  own  ends,  foster  its 
own  policies,  and  keep  itself  in  power.  The  radio  public  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  approximately  twenty-two  millions.  Imagine  the  impartiality 
of  our  news  items  if  they  were  disseminated  by  a  government-owned  news- 
paper with  twenty-two  million  circulation,  and  no  competitors,  and  you  will 
have  imagined,  fairly,  I  think,  what  a  government-owned  radio  system  would 
mean  in   our  lives. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  United  States  Postoffice  Department  belies  these 
fears  by  the  efficiency  and  fairness  with  which  it  handles  written  communica- 
tions. But  the  postoffice  does  not  originate  the  mail  matter  that  it  handles. 
It  simply  passes  on  messages,  written  or  printed,  from  one  individual  to 
another.  Theoretically,  that  is.  Actually,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  laws 
barring  obscene  and  subversive  matter  from  the  mails,  it  has  managed,  during 
the  post-war  years,  to  set  itself  up  as  an  extra-legal  censor  (and  not  always 
a  highly  enlightened  or  intelligent  one)  of  books  and  pamphlets.  A  federal 
bureau  in  charge  of  radio,  with  unlimited  powers  of  censorship  over  all  the 
programs  that  issued  from  our  broadcasting  stations,  would  be  in  a  position 
to  impose  upon  us,  with  little  or  no  opposition,  its  own  ideas  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted obscene,  un-American,  unpatriotic,  or  treasonable  broadcasting  material. 
Given  the  power,  such  a  body  would  almost  surely  abuse  it,  just  as  you  or  I 
should. 

Let  us  assume,  by  the  convenient  Freudian  process  of  wish-fulfillment,  that 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  seeing  our  radio  programs  made  up  for  us 
by  the  federal  government.  Under  the  present  system  is  there  any  chance  of 
our  bringing  about  an  increase  in  the  number  of  our  intelligent  broadcasts, 
or  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our  popular  ones? 

There  is  every  chance,  I  think.  But  before  planning  a  campaign  it  is  well 
to  know  who  the  enemy  is,  and  where  he  is.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  hesi- 
tancy, bad  taste,  and  commercialism  of  our  worst  radio  programs,  and  how 
can  he  be  reached? 

There  are  two  kinds  of  broadcasts:  sustaining  and  commercial.  A  sustaining 
program  is  one  put  on  the  air  wholly  on  the  initiative  of  a  broadcasting 
station,  and  at  its  own  expense.  It  may  exist  for  various  reasons — to  fill  in  a 
period  of  unsold  time,  for  example,  or  to  provide  a  practical  demonstration 
of  a  program  that  the  station  hopes  to  sell  to  an  advertiser.  Again,  it  may  be 
a  program  of  educational  or  cultural  interest,  provided  by  the  broadcasting 
.station  as  a  means  of  winning  the  good  will  of  its  listeners.  In  this  respect 
the  sustaining  program  is  analogous  to  the  "prestige"  book  that  a  publishing 
house  issues,  not  with  the  hope  of  profit,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  literature. 
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A  commercial  program  is  a  broadcast  arranged  and  paid  for  by  someone 
who  has  an  axe  to  grind  and  who  hires  the  broadcasting  company's  facilities 
and  time  in  order  to  grind  it.  This  commercial  sponsor  may  be  a  political 
party,  buying  time  in  which  to  broadcast  its  campaign  speeches;  as  a  rule, 
however,  he  is  a  manufacturer  or  dealer  who  gives  the  public  a  free  show 
in  order  to  have  an  opportunity,  somewhere  in  the  program,  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  himself  and  his  product.  In  either  case,  he  is  the  broadcasting  com- 
pany's only  paying  customer,  and  it  is  his  fees  that  provide  the  running 
expenses  and  profits. 

Now  if  you  will  look  over  any  extensive  list  of  radio  programs  you  will 
make  an  interesting  and  disquieting  discovery.  It  is  that  virtually  every  broad- 
cast from  which  you  derive  aesthetic  enjoyment,  and  to  which  you  attribute 
genuine  cultural  value,  is  a  sustaining  program.  The  Philharmonic-Symphony 
broadcasts,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts,  Ernest  Hutcheson's  piano 
recitals,  Doctor  Damrosch's  Music  Appreciation  Hours  for  school  children,  the 
Wednesday  evening  guest-conductor  symphony  concerts,  the  Boston  symphony 
series,  Howard  Barlow's  and  Cesare  Sodero's  symphony  concerts,  Edna 
Millay's  poetry  readings — every  one  of  these  comes  to  you,  not  out  of  the 
advertising  appropriation  of  a  commercial  sponsor,  but  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  National  or  Columbia  broadcasting  companies.  Out  of  all  the  serious 
broadcasts  on  the  air,  the  Philadelphia  orchestra  series,  under  Stokowski, 
sponsored  by  the  Philco  Radio,  is  almost  the  only  commercial  broadcast  that 
can  be  considered  an  absolutely  first-rate  artistic  offering. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  is  the  advertiser.  Not  the  broadcasting  companies, 
who,  so  long  as  their  customer  does  not  present  obscene  or  libelous  matter, 
have  little  control  over  what  he  does  offer;  and  not  the  advertising  agencies, 
who,  although  they  do  prepare  the  programs  and  engage  the  performers,  do 
so  within  limitations  prescribed  by  their  clients. 

Unlike  the  conventional  villain,  however,  he  is  a  rather  timid  and  well- 
meaning  one.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  he  wants  to  do  is  to  offend  our 
taste  or  arouse  our  ill-will.  If  he  gives  us  entertainment  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  musical  rubbish,  stale  comedy,  and  side-show  barker  advertising,  it 
is  because  he  honestly  thinks  we  like  it.    And  why  should  he  not  think  so? 

The  radio  as  it  exists  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  most  completely  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  world.  The  broadcaster,  far  from  ignoring  vox  populi, 
is  desperately,  pathetically  anxious  to  catch  the  sound  of  vox  populi.  If  he 
fails  to  hear  it  as  distinctly  as  we  think  he  should,  it  is  probably  because  not 
many  of  us  take  the  trouble  to  speak  loudly  enough.  In  the  democracy  of 
the  radio,  as  in  the  democracy  of  politics,  the  so-called  "better  element" 
stands  on  the  sidelines  and  complains,  while  the  shirt-sleeve  populace  gtoes 
out  and  votes. 

Three  years  ago  one  of  the  large  broadcasting  companies  decided  to  try 
putting  chamber  music  on  the  air.  Let  a  vice-president  of  the  company  tell 
the  history  of  that  experiment.  "We  engaged  a  first-class  string  quartet  and 
put  them  on  two  fifteen  minute  programs  a  week,  for  a  period  of  a  month. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  our  total  response  was  three  letters  of  complaint. 
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We  waited  six  months,  then  tried  again.  This  time  we  got  about  a  dozen 
letters  each  of  complaint  and  approval.  We  waited  another  six  months. 
After  a  month's  broadcasts  the  quartet's  fan  mail  comprised  about  fifty  let- 
ters of  approval  and  about  twenty-five  of  complaint.  It  wasn't  much  of  a 
response,  but  we  decided  to  call  the  experiment  a  success.  We  now  broad- 
cast chamber  music  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  station,  and  while  we  don't 
get  much  applause  mail,  even  now,  at  least  we  don't  get  many  complaints." 

The  point  of  that  story  is  the  fact  that  if  the  new  broadcast  had  been  a 
vaudeville  bill  sponsored  by  some  manufacturer  of  stove-lids,  featuring  a 
celebrated  Jewish  comedian  and  somebody's  dance  orchestra,  the  first  week's 
mail  would  have  elicited  from  five  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  fan  letters 
(a  single  popular  concert  has  been  known  to  bring  in  two  hundred  thousand 
responses).  The  highbrow  radio  public  is,  comparatively  speaking,  wholly 
inert.  It  writes  an  occasional  letter  of  objection  or  correction.  Its  approval 
of  even  the  finest  things  the  air  has  to  offer  is  expressed  in  a  thin  trickle  of 
rather  grudging  letters,  most  of  them  written  far  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  as  an  index  of  popularity. 

Be  very  sure  that  any  program  that  holds  the  air  longer  than  a  week  or 
two,  no  matter  how  dull,  vulgar,  raucous,  and  cheap  it  may  seem  to  you,  is 
there  because  thousands  of  people  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write  that  they 
like  it. 

If  the  vast  bulk  of  the  fan  mail  comes  to  the  broadcasting  stations  writ- 
ten on  ruled  paper,  in  pencil,  by  correspondents  who  stick  out  their  ton- 
gues when  they  write;  if  radio  programs  are  put  on  for  the  amusement  of 
people  who  take  the  trouble  to  say  what  they  like  and  don't  like,  instead  of 
for  the  edification  of  listeners  who  seem  to  believe  that  broadcasting  is 
somehow  connected  with  mind-reading,  if  these  things  are  so,  do  not  be  too 
hasty  in  placing  the  blame.  How  many  times  have  you  written  to  a  broad- 
caster to  criticize  his  excessive  advertising  ballyhoo,  or  the  bad  taste  of  his 
offering?  How  often — and  how  promptly — do  you  take  the  trouble  to  thank 
a  broadcasting  station  for  an  excellent  sustaining  program,  or  to  reassure 
some  enlightened  commercial  sponsor  that  his  interesting  and  intelligent  of- 
fering is  being  heard  by  people  who  appreciate  it? 

American  radio  programs  today  are  a  reflection  of  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can radio  listeners,  so  far  as  they  can  be  induced  to  make  that  will  known.  The 
fact  that  they  represent  the  taste  of  the  majority  does  not  mean  that  the 
minority  need  go  unrepresented.  The  broadcasters  are  no  fools.  Their  re- 
sponse to  a  minority  report  would  not  be  based  upon  numerical  considera- 
tions alone.    Only,  the  minority  must  take  the  trouble  to  write  it. 

A  DEFENSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PLAN  FOR  RADIO 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  Herman  S.  Hettinger  in  the  National  Univer- 
sity Extension  Association  Debate  Handbook  for  1933-34,  pages  56-80.) 

We  do  not  presume  to  say  what  would  be  the  best  system  of  radio 
operation  and  control  for  the  British  people.    We  recognize  that  the  psycho- 
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logy  of  peoples  differs  greatly.  Thus  it  may  be  almost  as  improbable  that 
the  American  system  of  broadcasting  could  be  established  successfully  in  toto 
in  Britain  as  that  the  essential  features  of  the  British  system  could  be  made 
to  fit  American  conditions.  We  recognize  in  Great  Britian  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  government  owned  and  operated  broadcasting  systems; 
though  how  much  more  successful  it  has  been  than  that  of  Denmark  or  pre- 
Nazi  Germany,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say.  It  is  our  belief,  however,  that 
in  most  instances  the  public  interest  can  be  served  better  by  a  system  of 
privately  owned  and  competitively  operated  broadcasting  stations  and  net- 
works than  by  a  government  monopoly.  Moreover,  we  are  of  the  firm  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  government  ownership  and  control  essentially 
similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  is  out  of  question  in  this  country.  These  con- 
clusions are  based  upon  the  following  facts: 

1.  Conditions  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  not  analogous. 
The  broadcasting  problems  in  this  cotintry  are  of  a  complexity  with  which  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  a  system  of  government  ownership  and 
operation  to  cope  successfully.  The  technical  and  financial  requirements  of 
a  government  broadcasting  system  in  this  country  are  much  greater  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  social  and  political  problems  involved  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  system  are  vastly  more  complicated.  Though  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  such  a  system  might  be  established,  it  probably  could  be  done  only  at 
great  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  without  benefits,  if  any,  corresponding  to  the 
price  paid. 

2.  The  record  of  operation  of  the  British  broadcasting  system  has  re- 
vealed it  to  contain  inherent  weaknesses  which  would  tend  to  make  it  in- 
acceptable  to  the  American  people.  Its  system  of  taxation  is  open  to  abuses 
which  seriously  impair  the  potential  efficiency  of  government  owned  broad- 
casting, and  reduce  the  service  which  the  listener  receives  from  the  dollar, 
shilling,  mark,  or  lire  which  he  pays  in  radio  taxes.  It  is  a  system  which,  es- 
pecially in  this  country,  with  its  wide  diffusion  of  receiving  set  ownership 
among  all  classes,  would  be  onerous  to  the  low  income  set  owner.  For  these 
reasons  any  attempt  to  adopt  a  system  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain  in 
this  country  would  be  certain  to  meet  with  grave  difficulties.  Likewise  the 
British  or  any  other  system  of  government  owned  and  operated  radio  broad- 
casting involves  a  theory  of  program  management  and  control  utterly  out  of 
keeping  with  American  viewpoint  on  this  question.  In  the  bureaucratic  and 
paternalistic  regulation  of  programs,  there  exists  an  impediment  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  democratically  conceived  program  structure  which  will  give  the 
listening  public  the  type  of  entertainment  and  information  which  it  desires. 
Such  a  system  with  its  resulting  programs  would  be  highly  inacceptable  to 
the  American  people.  Finally,  the  system  of  government  owned  and  operated 
broadcasting,  even  in  liberal  England,  has  shown  itself  to  involve  a  theory 
of  program  censorship  which  is  entirely  incompatible  with  American  prin- 
ciples and  which  constitutes  a  most  serious  threat  to  freedom  of  speech. 

3.  The  American  system  of  broadcasting  has  rendered  service  to  the  lis- 
teners of  this  country,  which,  in  spite  of  minor  defects,  has  been  generally 
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satisfactory.  The  service  rendered  by  private  broadcasting  in  this  country, 
moreover,  is  on  the  whole,  equal,  and  at  times  superior  to  that  rendered  by 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation — at  least  from  the  American  point  of 
view.  Though  neither  system  is  considered  perfect  by  the  respective  listeners 
in  the  two  nations,  the  response  of  American  listeners  to  broadcasting  in 
this  country  indicates  a  general  satisfaction  with  the  major  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can broadcasting. 

4.  It  is  not  contended  that  American  broadcasting  has  reached  a  state 
of  complete  perfection.  Undoubtedly  it  possesses  defects,  as  does  any  other 
broadcasting  system  in  the  world.  Radio  broadcasting  is  little  more  than 
twelve  years  old.  It  has  only  been  during  the  past  six  years  that  the  pheno- 
menal rise  of  this  new  medium  of  mass  communication  has  occurred.  Such 
minor  defects  as  may  be  possessed  by  American  broadcasting,  however,  can 
be  remedied  best  by  evolution;  not  by  revolution.  It  is  our  belief  that  ample 
machinery  already  exists  for  the  effecting  of  such  improvements  as  may  be 
necessary  in  American  radio  broadcasting. 

Both  the  actual  and  the  relative  cost  of  maintaining  a  government  owned 
and  operated  system  of  radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  would  be 
much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  The  technical  problems  in- 
volved are  much  more  complex,  and  the  financial  requirements  therefore  cor- 
respondingly larger.  British  broadcasting  has  the  comparatively  simple 
problem  of  serving  an  area  of  about  94,000  square  miles.  In  this  area  are 
located  approximately  44,000,000  people  and  four  and  one-third  million  re- 
ceiving sets.  The  largest  number  of  stations  ever  to  broadcast  in  Great 
Britain  was  twenty. 

The  problem  of  American  broadcasting  is  not  such  a  simple  one.  The 
area  to  be  covered  is  immensely  larger,  the  population  is  less  concentrated, 
less  homogeneous.  There  are  local  interests  which  cannot  be  disregarded. 
American  broadcasting  must  render  adequate  service  over  an  area  of  more 
than  3,000,000  square  miles,  more  than  thirty-two  times  that  of  Great  Britain. 
It  must  render  adequate  service  to  17,000,000  receiving  sets.  At  the  present 
time  600  stations,  397  of  which  are  in  simultaneous  night  time  operation, 
cover  90  per  cent  of  the  American  population  satisfactorily. 

In  1931  it  cost  almost  $78,000,000  to  operate  American  broadcasting.  Of 
this  sum  $20,000,000  was  expended  by  broadcasters  for  talent  and  programs. 
The  total  sum,  however,  does  not  include  the  additional  $20,000,000  spent  by 
the  advertisers  themselves  for  their  own  programs.  Thus  American  broad- 
casting at  the  present  time  costs  approximately  $100,000,000.  A  sum  of  this 
size  is  quite  a  figure  to  raise  by  taxation.  It  presents  a  vastly  different  prob- 
lem from  that  of  Great  Britain.  In  1932  it  cost  approximately  $5,000,000  to 
operate  the  British  broadcasting  system,  consisting  at  that  time  of  16  sta- 
tions, mostly  low-powered  and  cheap  to  operate,  and  never  presenting  more 
than  two  alternative  programs.  Of  this  sum,  less  than  $3,000,000  was  spent 
for   programs   proper. 

Britain  is  a  small  country.  Except  for  its  Scotch  and  Welsh  constituencies, 
it  is   relatively  homogeneous.    Ireland,   it  must   be   remembered,   has   its   own 
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broadcasting  stations,  privately  owned,  accepting  advertising,  and  at  present 
competing  strongly  for  the  British  listening  audience.  The  United  States  is 
a  huge  nation  with  many  diversified  interests.  The  sectional  cultural  influences 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  Though  we  are  all  American,  nevertheless  each  part 
of  our  country  has  priceless  cultural  heritages  of  its  own,  which  condition 
its  thought  and  which  are  certain  to  affect  its  program  desires  when  it  comes 
to  broadcasting.  Racial  and  regional  groups  will  demand  that  their  own  par- 
ticular wishes  receive  attention.  Rural  audiences  will  demand  programs  in 
part  different  from  urban  audiences. 

The  British  tax  system  would  hardly  be  greeted  with  favor  by  the  Ameri- 
can listener.  A  tax  of  the  size  necessary  would  constitute  a  real  hardship  to 
the  poorer  radio  listeners.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  wide 
diffusion  of  set  ownership  among  all  classes  of  the  American  community.  This 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  most  of  our  larger  communities,  the 
number  of  receiving  sets  exceeds  considerably  the  number  of  residence  tele- 
phones in  use.  Thus  in  1930  in  Philadelphia  there  were  258,640  radio  sets 
and  198,551  residence  telephones.  Though  one  can  only  venture  a  guess, 
these  radios  in  lower  income  homes  must  have  played  an  important  social 
role  in  recent  months.  A  radio  is  cheaper  to  operate  than  an  automobile  and 
costs  less  than  the  weekly  trip  to  the  motion  pictures.  Quite  probably  it 
was  the  last  thing  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  way  of  family  recreation  by  working 
families  facing  either  a  severe  reduction  or  total  stoppage  of  income.  To 
these  families  a  radio  tax  would  have  been  out  of  question. 

In  Great  Britain  in  September,  1931,  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  no 
less  than  400,000  bootleg  sets  in  operation  in  London  alone.  This  number 
equalled  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  registered  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  that  time.  The  total  number  of  bootleg  sets  must  have 
been  close  to  1,000,000.  This  situation  is  found  in  other  countries  where  gov- 
ernment ownership  is  in  vogue.  The  existence  of  bootleg  sets  raises  the  neces- 
sity of  devising  means  by  which  the  delinquent  taxes  may  be  collected.  In 
England  a  radio  patrol  car,  capable  of  detecting  the  presence  of  radio  sets, 
is  sent  periodically  to  various  localities.  The  owners  of  bootleg  sets  discovered 
in  this  manner  are  then  taken  into  court  and  fined.  There  is  grave  question 
as  to  whether  the  American  public  would  stand  for  a  system  of  radio  broad- 
casting which  would  include  among  its  details  a  procedure  of  this  type. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  listeners  of  the  two  countries  to  their  pro- 
grams? Let  us  look  at  the  American  audience.  The  size  of  the  American 
audience  in  itself  is  a  confirmation  of  the  essential  soundness  of  the  American 
system  of  broadcasting.  The  per  capita  set  ownership  is  the  second  highest 
in  the  world,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Denmark.  It  is  23  per  cent  higher 
than  in  Great  Britain,  though  this  may  be  due  partly  to  differences  in  pur- 
chasing power  among  the  working  classes  of  the  two  nations.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  audience  comprising  the  owners  of  17,000,000  receiving  sets  and  their 
families  is  not  built  up  where  a  system  of  broadcasting  is  so  utterly  wrong 
that  it  must  be  destroyed  and  an  entirely  different  system  reared  in  its  stead. 

Much  has  been  said   regarding  the  excellence   of   American  broadcasting. 
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Is  it  perfect?  Most  assuredly  not.  Not  even  the  listener  thinks  so.  Nor  for 
that,  does  either  the  broadcaster  or  the  advertiser.  Certainly  there  could  be 
no  better  program  balance  than  exists  at  the  present  time.  Slightly  more 
classical  music  during  the  weekday  periods,  greater  variety  in  evening  broad- 
casts and  not  only  in  the  afternoon  periods,  less  duplication  of  programs  be- 
tween networks  and  stations,  an  improved  commercial  announcement  technique, 
are  among  the  improvements  which  would  be  welcomed  by  broadcasters  and 
listeners  alike,  in  all  probability.  Some  of  these  improvements  can  come  only 
from  listeners  registering  their  desires  for  changes  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above.  The  better  class  of  listener  must  go  to  the  radio  polls  and  vote  for 
his  program  preferences  even  as  does  the  great  mass  of  the  public  at  the 
present  time.  It  may  be  remarked  that  if  he  does  so,  his  wishes  in  all  prob- 
ability will  be  acceded  to.   In  government  broadcasting  not  even  this  is  certain. 

Regarding  commercial  announcements,  much  misunderstanding  exists  at 
the  present  time.  During  the  latter  part  of  1931  and  the  early  part  of  1932 
a  wave  of  criticism  swept  radio  regarding  long  announcements.  How  much 
of  this  was  due  to  newspaper  and  educational  propaganda  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Undoubtedly  some  of  it  was  inspired  by  these  sources.  Actually  the 
average  announcement  had  not  increased  in  length  since  1929.  The  average 
announcement  on  a  fifteen  minute  program  comprised  approximately  11  per 
cent  of  the  time  on  a  night  time  program,  on  a  half-hour  program,  8.8  per 
cent,  and  on  an  hour  program  6.1  per  cent.  Commercial  announcements  in 
1931  comprised  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  night  time  hours  broadcast. 

The  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  is  necessary  to  cast  aside  the  entire 
American  system  of  broadcasting  and  to  substitute  a  government  owned  and 
operated  system  in  the  listener's  interest.  It  seems  that  such  a  step  is  highly 
unnecessary.  The  defects  of  the  American  system  are  not  of  a  type  which 
endanger  the  vitality  of  the  entire  broadcasting  structure.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  the  machinery  for  remedying  these  defects  already  exists.  A  vigorous 
expression  of  listener  opinion  will  do  more  to  improve  American  broadcasting, 
or  at  least  to  render  it  more  sensitive  to  public  demand,,  than  could  any 
other  step.    A  letter  by  each  listener  will  accomplish  this  purpose  quickly. 

As  far  as  the  regulation  of  the  industry  is  concerned,  it  lies  within  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  clearly  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  the  public  interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  under 
the  Radio  Act  of  1927.  Standards  of  program  service,  honest  advertising, 
ethical  practices,  all  are  involved  in  a  definition  of  public  interest,  conven- 
ience and  necessity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  recently  the  commercial 
section  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  the  trade  association 
comprising  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  business  in  the  radio  field,  un- 
animously went  on  record  that  unethical  business  practices  were  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  and  should  be  so  considered  by  the  commission. 

In  the  regulation  of  advertising,  a  varied  machinery  exists  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public.  The  present  machinery  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission exists  for  the  protection  of  industry  against  unfair  competition,  mis- 
leading advertising  being  one  factor  in  such  competition.    Thus  far  radio  has 
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exercised  enough  self-censorship  not  to  run  afoul  of  the  commission  to  any 
degree. 

If  sufficient  cultural  programs  are  still  not  forthcoming  and  if  certain 
groups  of  listeners  desire  more  of  them,  the  suggestion  of  Levering  Tyson, 
Director  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  may  well 
be  followed.  Dr.  Tyson  suggests  that  a  radio  institute  be  formed  for  the 
promulgation  of  such  programs,  and  that  the  said  institute  be  financed  through 
the  subscriptions  of  the  various  foundations,  supplemented  by  public  contri- 
butions. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  impractical,  and — from 
the  viewpoint  of  American  public  opinion  and  ideas  regarding  broadcasting — 
inadvisable  to  adopt  the  essential  features  of  the  British  system  of  radio 
control  and  operation,  but  is  also  completely  unnecessary. 

RADIO'S  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  M.  H.  Aylesworth  in  the  Century  Magazine, 
volume  118,  pages  214-221,  May-August,  1929.) 

If  the  future  of  radio  is  to  be  measured  by  its  past,  the  next  eight  years 
are  destined  to  give  the  world  a  series  of  fantastic  events  almost  beyond  the 
power  of  human  visualization. 

Eight  years  ago  the  country  had  one  broadcasting  station — KDKA,  in 
Pittsburgh.    Today  it  has  630. 

Eight  years  ago  there  were  virtually  no  receiving  sets  in  existence,  only 
home-made  crystal  affairs  that  were  considered  playthings  for  the  children. 
Today  there  are  twelve  million  radios  in  use,  costing  from  five  dollars  to 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars  each. 

Eight  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  entertainment  broadcasting 
and  there  was  not  a  single  radio  artist  in  the  country.  In  1928,  five  million 
dollars  were  paid  out  in  salaries  to  radio  entertainers  through  our  organiza- 
tion, the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  alone.  One  million  microphone  ap- 
pearances a  year  are  made  in  the  630  broadcasting  stations  of  the  country. 
In  our  own  studios  we  have  six  thousand  microphone  appearances  every 
month.  Throughout  the  country,  forty  or  fifty  million  people  listen  in  simul- 
taneously to  special  programs  or  special  events  virtually  every  week. 

Eight  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  broadcast  network.  Today 
the  country  is  blanketed  by  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  leased 
wires  used  every  day  to  carry  programs  to  every  corner  of  the  land. 

Eight  years  ago  not  a  penny  was  spent  by  anybody  for  wire  charges  for 
broadcasting.  In  1928  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  alone  paid  to 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  two  million  dollars  for 
this  purpose. 

Eight  years  ago  not  a  single  radio  receiving  set  had  ever  been  manu- 
factured for  sale.  In  1928  the  volume  of  business  of  the  radio  manufacturers 
of  the  country  was  nearly  seven  hundred  million  dollars. 

Nothing  in  history  has  ever  caught  the  fancy  of  the  American  people  as 
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did  radio.  Nothing  has  ever  moved  with  the  same  speed  in  reaching  popular 
acceptance.  Years  of  time  and  years  of  promotion  effort,  together  with  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  for  development  and  advertising  marked  the  progress 
of  the  telephone,  the  electric  light,  the  automobile,  and  the  airplane.  But 
radio  came  into  its  own  almost  overnight.  In  fact,  it  came  so  rapidly  and 
the  country  became  so  quickly  enthusiastic,  that  its  character  and  status  now 
require  stabilization  and  adaptation  to  meet  the  commercial,  economic  and 
cultural  requirements  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are  using  it.  The  effec- 
tive solution  of  its  problems  calls  for  the  best  thought  and  the  most  con- 
scientious efforts  of  broadcasters,  manufacturers  and  listeners  alike. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  consideration  of  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  any  great  industry  is  its  ability  to  pay  its  way  and  earn  a  rea- 
sonable profit  for  its  owners.  Whenever  the  railroads  are  under  discussion, 
the  question  of  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  is  always  the  first  thing 
mentioned.  The  steel  industry  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  barometer  of 
American  prosperity,  and  when  talking  about  the  condition  of  that  great 
industry,  the  price  of  steel  is  always  among  the  first  subjects  brought  up.  The 
same  thing  has  characterized  our  century-old  debate  over  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

It  is  pertinent,  therefore,  in  considering  the  future  of  radio,  to  look  at 
this  important  question  of  operating  revenue.  Who  pays  for  radio?  Who 
pays  for  broadcasting?  Whence  came  the  five  million  dollars  expended  for 
entertainment  talent,  and  the  two  million  dollars  spent  for  wire  charges? 
How  can  we  afford  to  broadcast  Lindbergh's  home-coming,  election  returns, 
the  inaugural  ceremonies,  or  Walter  Damrosch  concerts  over  a  coast-to- 
coast  network?  Who  pays  the  owner  of  a  local  broadcasting  station  for  his 
outlay  of  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  installing  his  sta- 
tion and  for  his  expenditure  of  from  seventy-five  thousand  to  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  for  operation? 

If,  in  the  United  States,  we  had  the  system  that  is  used  in  England  and 
some  other  countries,  that  question  could  be  answered  very  simply.  In  Eng- 
land the  expense  of  operating  broadcasting  stations  is  met  by  the  licensing 
of  receiving  sets.  Every  person  who  listens  in  has  to  pay  a  yearly  tax— just 
as  he  does  his  water  taxes  or  his  automobile  taxes.  Last  year  English  listen- 
ers paid  more  than  five  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  license  fees  to  support 
their  twenty-one  broadcasting  stations — about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
a  station.    This  money  is  used  directly  to  maintain  the  broadcasters. 

If  the  630  stations  of  the  United  States  were  financed  on  the  British  li- 
cense-fee plan  at  the  same  expenditure  for  each  station,  the  listeners  of 
America  would  have  to  pay  approximately  .$160,000,000  in  radio  taxes,  or 
from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  year  on  every  radio  set. 

Imagine  what  would  happen  if  anybody  proposed  such  a  tax  in  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  radio  in  the  United  States  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  listener  as  an  inalienable  right,  something  he  is  perfectly  free 
to  criticize  or  condemn   to  his  heart's  content,  just  as  he   criticizes   his   city 
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government,  the  street  car  system,  the  police  force,  the  weather,  or  a  moving 
picture  show  to  which  he  has  paid  a  cash  admission.  Radio  is  now  taken  for 
granted  and  it  seldom  occurs  to  the  listener  that  he  is  enjoying  a  privilege 
without  conscious  cost,  when  he  tunes  in  on  a  program  he  wants  to  hear.  He 
would  certainly  make  it  hot  for  anyone  who  seriously  threatened  him  with  a 
tax  on  his  receiving  set  to  pay  for  broadcasting. 

Nevertheless,  radio  must  pay  its  way.  Nobody  would  continue  indefinitely 
the  operation  of  a  business  which  not  only  failed  to  show  a  profit,  but  that 
each  year  made  an  increasing  loss.  The  difference  between  the  English  and 
the  American  systems  is  that  we  are  collecting  the  money  painlessly.  We  ob- 
tain our  financial  support  in  the  same  way  that  our  sister  industry — the  pub- 
lication business — obtains  its  support,  that  is,  by  making  available  a  certain 
proportion  of  time,  or  space,  for  the  spoken,  or  printed,  messages  of  com- 
mercial concerns;  in  other  words,  advertising. 

I  am  frequently  asked  how  "chain  programs"  are  handled  and  what  com- 
prise a  network.  Apparently  there  is  an  impression  that  these  are  mysterious 
and  complicated  affairs,  difficult  to  understand.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  very  simple. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  owns  only  one  station,  WEAF,  in 
New  York.  It  manages  under  contract,  two  other  stations,  WJZ,  in  New 
York,  and  WRC,  in  Washington.  It  has,  however,  a  mutual  cooperative  work- 
ing arrangement  with  sixty  other  stations,  all  of  which  are  independently  and 
locally  owned  and  operated.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  and  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf.  We  lease  specially  engineered 
radio  wires  from  the  telephone  company  by  which  we  link  these  radio  sta- 
tions together  for  network  programs.  They  are  perfectly  free  to  take  as 
many  or  as  few  as  they  desire.  In  practice,  they  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  take  as  many  as  will  enable  them  to  present  every  day,  with  their  local 
features,  a  balanced  and  meritorious  series  of  broadcast  hours. 

I  am  also  frequently  asked  what  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  is. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  it  is  a  kind  of  "trust."  Its 
character  and  function  are  also  simple.  It  was  incorporated  two  and  one 
half  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  presentation  of  good  radio 
programs,  so  that  people  would  have  a  reason  for  buying  radio  equipment. 
The  company  is  owned  by  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  the  Westinghouse  Company,  whose  interests  are  represented 
by  fifty,  thirty,  and  twenty  per  cent,  respectively,  of  stock  ownership.  All 
of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  radio  apparatus,  none 
of  which  can  be  sold  unless  there  is  attractive  broadcasting  for  the  public  to 
hear.  A  radio  receiving  set  is  of  no  value  intrinsically,  as  it  stands  in  your 
house  with  the  switch  turned  off.  Its  only  value  is  created  by  what  comes 
out  of  it.  Our  business,  therefore,  is  to  do  everything  possible  to  give  the 
public  high-class  broadcasting  so  that  it  will  purchase  equipment,  either  from 
the  manufacturers  who  own  our  company  or   from  their  competitors. 
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tions." The  price  of  each  publication  separately  is  75  cents.  The  price  of 
the  two  together  is  $1.  Address  Editorial  Research  Reports,  726  Jackson 
Place,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  British  Library  of  Information  has  for  sale  copies  of  the  annual  Year- 
book for  1933  (or  for  other  years)  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation. 
This  volume  of  480  pages  gives  information  concerning  the  functioning  of 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Price,  75  cents.  Address  the  British 
Library  of  Information,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press  has  for  sale  copies  of  the  debate  over  the 
radio  on  the  national  high  school  debate  topic,  which  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  The  speakers  who  participated  on  the  debate  program  were:  on  the 
affirmative,  E.  C.  Buehler,  H.  L.  Ewbank,  and  C.  C.  Cunningham;  and  on  the 
negative,  Chancellor  H.  W.  Chase,  Charles  H.  Judd,  and  T.  V.  Smith.  Price, 
15  cents  for  one  copy  or  25  cents  for  two  copies.  Address  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
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The  National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio  may  be  able  to  furnish 
some  material  on  the  debate  subject,  upon  application  by  the  principal  or 
debate  coach.  The  committee's  publication,  "Education  by  Radio,"  contains 
some  helpful  material.  Address  Tracy  F.  Tyler,  General  Secretary,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  August-September,  1933  number  of  the  Congressional  Digest  is  a 
special  debate  number  containing  material  devoted  to  the  subject,  "The 
American  versus  the  British  System  of  Radio  Control."  Price,  50  cents.  Ad- 
dress the  Congressional  Digest,  Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  published  a  selected  list  of  references  on  the 
regulation  and  control  of  radio  broadcasting  in  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign countries.  For  this  bibliography,  the  principal  or  debate  coach  should 
write  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  may  be  secured  at 
the  price  of  15  cents  per  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Senate  Document  No.  137,  72nd  Congress,  first  session,  is  devoted  to  the 
topic,  "Commercial  Radio  Advertising."  This  may  be  secured  at  the  price  of 
15  cents  per  copy  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  may  be  able 
to  furnish  material  on  the  debate  subject  from  congressional  sources. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Radio  in  Education,  Inc.,  may  be  able 
to  furnish  some  material  bearing  on  the  debate  subject.  Principals  and  de- 
bate coaches  should  write  to  the  Council  at  60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  Council  has  published,  among  other  things,  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Broadcasting  Abroad." 

George  Wahr,  publisher  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  has  issued  a  34-page  manual, 
prepared  by  Edward  Heyman,  entitled  "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Radio  Broad- 
casting."   Price,  75  cents. 

H.  O.  Davis,  publisher  of  Ventura  Free  Press,  Ventura,  California,  has 
published  a  6-page  pamphlet  bearing  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question 
and  entitled  "Radio  Control  and  Operation."  Address  H.  O.  Davis,  Ventura, 
California. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  able  to  furnish  some 
material  bearing  on  the  negative  side  of  the  query.  Address  this  company  at 
711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  has  published  an  analysis  of 
the  negative  side  of  the  debate  topic  written  by  H.  S.  Hettinger,  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  For  this  analysis,  the  principal  or  debate  coach  should  write  to 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  This  association  may  be  able  to  send  some  material  in  addi- 
tion to  the  analysis. 

The  National  Research  Bureau  has  prepared  a  277-page  publication,  en- 
titled "Current  Conflicting  Views  on  American  Versus  British  Broadcasting." 
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Price,  $2.50.    Address  the   National   Research  Bureau,  210  East  Erie  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Brookings  Institution  published  in  1932  a  162-page  volume,  prepared 
by  F.  F.  Schmeckebier,  entitled  "The  Federal  Radio  Commission;  Its  History, 
Activities,  and  Organization."  For  information  regarding  the  availability  of 
this  report  and  the  price,  address  the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  publication,  "School  Activities,"  published  by  School  Activities  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Topeka,  Kansas,  has  announced  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
national  high  school  debate  topic  as  follows:  "Organizing  Debating  in  Your 
Schools,"  September,  1933;  "Analyzing  the  Debate  Subject,"  October,  1933; 
"The  Affirmative  Case,"  November,  1933;  "The  Negative  Case,"  December, 
1933;  "Refuting  the  Negative  Case,"  January,  1934;  "Refuting  the  Affirma- 
tive  Case,"  February,  1934;   "Winning  Debate  Strategy,"   March,  1934. 

The  Magazine  "Broadcasting"  published  by  the  Broadcasting  Publishing 
Company,  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  carries  information  of 
special  interest  to  speakers  on  the  negative. 

Radio  News,  of  222  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  carried 
articles  of  interest  as  follows:  "British  Radio  Hoax,"  April,  1932;  "London's 
Radio  City,"  May,  1932;  "Listeners  Survey  of  Radio,"  December,  1932; 
"There's  Money  in  the  Air,"  January,  1933. 

The  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C, 
may  be  able  to  furnish  some  material  bearing  on  the  debate  question. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  volume  142,  pages  21-31,  March,  1929,  sup- 
plement.   "The  Extent  of  the  Development   of   Radio   Over   the   World." 
L.  D.  Batson. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  volume  142,  pages  17-20.    March,  1929,  sup- 
plement.   "Broadcasting  in  Denmark."    Emil  Holm. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  volume  142,  pages  36-44,  March,  1929,  sup- 
plement.   "Federal  Radio  Legislation."    Fred  P.  Lee. 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  volume  142,  pages  45-56,  March,  1929,  sup- 
plement.    "The    Administration    of    Federal    Radio    Legislation."     O.    H. 
Caldwell. 
Atlantic   Monthly,  volume   147,   pages   1-10,   January,    1931.     "'The   Level    of 

Thirteen  Year  Olds'."    William  Orton. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  volume  147,  pages  429-438,  April,  1931.    "Unscrambling  the 

Ether."    W.  Orton. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  volume   150,  pages  499-509,  October,   1932.    "Europe's   Air 

and  Ours."    William  Hard. 
Broadcast  Advertising   (name  later  changed  to  Broadcasting)   for  July,  1931, 
page  18.    "A  Defense  of  the  American  System  of  Broadcasting."    Henry 
A.  Bellows. 
Canadian  Forum,  volume  11,  pages  246-249,  April,   1931.    "Canadian   Broad- 
casting Issue."    G.  Spry. 
Century  Magazine,  volume   118,   pages   214-221,   May-August,    1929.    "Radio's 
Accomplishment."    M.   H.  Aylesworth. 
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Christian  Century,  volume  50,  pages  108-109,  January  25,  1933.  "New  Year's 
Eve  Here  and  in  England." 

Christian  Science  Monitor  for  August  15,  1930,  page  6.  "British  versus  Ameri- 
can Plans." 

Christian  Science  Monitor  for  January  12,  1932,  page  5.  "Radio,  a  Web  Over 
the  British  Empire." 

Collier's,  volume  88,  page  10,  August  22,  1931.  ''Gold  Bricks  by  Radio."  W. 
G.  Shepherd. 

Current  History,  volume  33,  pages  396-400,  December,  1930.  "Abuses  of  Radio 
Broadcasting."    Henry  Volkening. 

Economist,  volume  110,  part  2,  pages  937-938,  April  26,  1930.  "Broadcasting: 
British   and   Foreign   Systems — I." 

Economist,  volume  110,  part  2,  pages  985-986,  May  3,  1930.  "Broadcasting: 
British  and  Foreign  Systems — II." 

Economist,  volume  114,  pages  10-11,  January  2,  1932.    "The  B.   B.   C." 

Education  by  Radio  for  June  19,  1931.  "Education's  Rights  on  the  Air." 
Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 

Education  by  Radio  for  January  7,  1932.  "Radio  Administration  at  Home 
and   Abroad."    Armstrong   Perry. 

Education  by  Radio  for  February  19,  1932.  "Radio  Broadcasting  in  Europe." 
Armstrong  Perry. 

Education  by  Radio  for  July  7,  1932.  "National  Radio-owned  System  for 
Canada." 

Education  by  Radio  for  December  8,  1932.  "A  Congressional  Investigation 
of  Radio." 

Education  by  Radio  for  June  22,  1933.    "The  Canadian  Radio  Plan." 

Foreign  Affairs,  volume  11,  pages  501-512,  April,  1933.  "The  Progress  of 
Socialization  in   England." 

Forum,  volume  82,  page  25,  supplement,  July,  1929.  "Radio  Racket."  J. 
Woodford. 

Forum,  volume  87,  pages  275-289,  May,  1932.  "What  America  Listens  To." 
D.  L.  Teilhet. 

Harpers  Magazine,  volume  163,  pages  714-726,  November,  1931.  "Impending 
Radio  War."    J.  Rorty. 

Harper's  Magazine,  volume  165,  pages  467-474,  September,  1932.  "Radio  Goes 
Educational."    Travis  Hoke. 

Harper's  Magazine,  volume  166,  pages  554-563,  April,  1933.  "Radio — A  Brief 
for  the  Defense."    Deems  Taylor. 

Harvard  Business  Review,  volume  9,  pages  417-430,  July,  1931.  "Equaliza- 
tion of  Broadcasting  Facilities  Within  the  United  States." 

Journal  of  Adult  Education,  volume  3,  pages  448-451,  October,  1931.  "Europe- 
an and  American  Broadcasting." 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  volume  19,  page  285^  Decem- 
ber, 1930.    "The  Public's  Rights  in  Radio." 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  volume  19,  page  286,  Decem- 
ber, 1930.    "Who  Owns  Radio?" 
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Literary  Digest,  volume  114,  page  8,  December   10,  1932.    "Breaking  up  the 

Radio  Monopoly." 
Nation's  Business,  volume  17,  page  152,  February,  1929.    "Radio  Today  and 

Tomorrow."    Chester  T.   Crowell. 
Nation's  Business,  volume  17,  pages  39-41,  August,  1929.    "Who  Pays  for  our 

Radio  Program?"    Martin  Codel. 
Nation's  Business,  volume  17,  pages  23,  122-128,  September,  1929.    "The  Lis- 
tener Rules  Broadcasting."    M.  H.  Aylesworth. 
Nation's   Business,    volume    17,   pages    49-51,   December,    1929.     "Radio    Dons 

Working  Clothes."    J.  G.  Harbord. 
Nation's  Business,  volume  18,  pages  36-38,  January,  1930.    "What  Will  Radio 

Do  for  Us  in  the  Years  to  Come?" 
New  Outlook,  volume  162,  pages  13-18,  June,  1933.    "The  Coming  Fight  Over 

News."    Allen  Raymond. 
New   Outlook,   volume   162,   pages   17-21,   July,   1933.     "Static   Ahead."     Allen 

Raymond. 
New  Outlook,  volume  162,  pages  38-41,  August,  1933.    "The  Follies  of  Radio." 

Allen  Raymond. 
New  Republic,  volume   63,  pages   357-358,   August   13,   1930.    "The   Radio   in 

Education." 
New   Republic,    volume    67,   pages    139-140,    June   24,    1931.     "Can    Radio    be 

Rescued?" 
New  York  Times  for  April  2,  1933,  section  9,  page  8.    "Where  the  Listeners 

Pay."    O.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr. 
Nineteenth  Century,  volume  110,  pages  82-89,  July,  1931.    "The  Decentraliza- 
tion of  Broadcasting."    R.  Raven-Hart. 
Nineteenth  Century,  volume  110,  pages  204-212,  August,  1931.    "Broadcasting 

in  America."    J.  C.  W.   Reith. 
Nineteenth  Century,  volume   111,  pages  339-351,   March,   1932.    "The   Future 

of  B.  B.  C.  Talks."    Hilda  Matheson. 
North  American  Review,  volume   236,   pages   205-212,   September,   1933.     "A 

Hand  for  Radio."    C.  M.   Adams. 
Outlook  and  Independent,  volume   157,  pages  561-574,  April  22,   1931.    "The 

Suicide  of  Radio."    Marshall  Kernochan. 
Political   Quarterly,  volume  2,   pages   172-185,   April,   1931.    "The    Future   of 

British  Broadcasting."    Leonard  Woolf. 
Queen's    Quarterly,   volume   38,   pages   151-169,   January,   1931.     "A   Case   for 

Nationalized   Broadcasting."    G.   Spry. 
Radio  Industries  for   May,   1933,  page  7.    "In  Defense   of   American   Broad- 
casting."   Paul   B.   Klugh. 
Radio  News,  volume  12,  page  778,  March,  1931.    "Is  American   Broadcasting 

Economically  Sound?"    A.  H.  Lynch. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  volume  202,  pages  8-9,  September  14,  1929.    "Europe 

Broadcasts."  P.  Schubert. 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  volume  202,  pages  17,  68-70,  November  9,  1929.    "This 

Is  London  Calling."  Paul  Schubert. 
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Vol.       X,  No.    4.    Southern   Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings.   1929.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       X,  No.    5.    Independence  for  the  Philippines.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       X,  No.    8.    Other  People's  Lives.  Second  Series.   1029-1980.  Cornelia  S.  Love. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.       X,  No.    7.    America  and  Her  Music.  Lamar  Stringfield.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       X,  No.    8.    Confederate  Leadership.  Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
Vol.       X,  No.    0.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings.  1930.  Price  50c 
Vol.       X,  No.  10.    Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     XI,  No.    1.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series:  Current  Books,  1930-1931. 

Marjorie  N.  and  Richmond  P.  Bond.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     XI,  No.    2.    The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China,  its  Culture,  Civili- 
zation, and  History.  James  A.  Robertson.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     XI,  No.    8.    Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 

by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     XI,  No.    5.    Heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     XI,  No.    6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Tear. 

Price  80c. 
Vol.      XI,  No.    7.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings.    1931.    Price  50c. 
Vol.      XI,  No.    8.    Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.    Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    XII,  No.    1.    Modern  Russia.    Eston  E.  Ericson  and  Ervid  E.  Ericson.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    All,  No.    2.    Famous    Women    of    Yesterday    and    Today.     Cornelia    S.    Love. 

Price   50c. 
Vol.    XII,  No.    8.    Correspondence  Instruction.     1932-1983.     Free. 
Vol.    XII,  No.     4.     Taxation  in  North  Carolina.    Price  50c. 
Vol.    XII,  No.    5.    The   Sales   Tax.    Debate   Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.   R.   Rankin. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.    XII,  No.    6.    Adventures  in  Reading.     Fifth  Series;   Current  Books,   1931-1939. 

Marjorie  N.  Bond.    Price  50c. 
Vol.  XIII,  No.    1.    Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.  Marjorie  N.  Bond.  Price  50c 
Vol.  XIII,  No.    2.    Other  People's  Lives.    Third  Series.    19SZ-193S.    Cornelia  S.  Love. 

Price  50c. 
Vol.  XIII,  No.    3.    Radio  Control  and  Operation.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E. 

R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  STUDY 

Fifty  Cents  Each 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.    R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.    Revised  Edition.    D.  D.  Car 

Present  Day  Literature:  Good  Books  of  1913-19SU.    C.  S.  Love. 

Great  Composers,  1600-1900.     Paul  John  Weaver. 

Good  Books  of  I9th-19$5.    Cornelia  S.  Love. 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.    C  P.  Hlgby. 

A  Study  of  Shakspere.     Russell  Potter. 

Studies  in  Southern  Literature.   Revised  Edition.   Addison  Hibbard. 

Current  Books:  1916-1916.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Studies  in  the    Development    of    the    Short    Story:    English 

American.     L.  B.  Wright. 
Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 
Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.     Harold  D.  Meyer. 
Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard 
Modern    French    Art.      Russell     Potter. 

Adventures  in  Reading:  Current  Books,  1826-1927.    Russell  Potter 
Our   Heritage:   A    Study    Through    Literature    of    the   Amer 

Tradition.    James  Holly  Hanford. 
The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.     E.  L.  Greer 
Other  People's  Lives:  A  Biographical  Round-up.     Current  Booh 

1927-1928.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 
Contemporary  Southern  Literature.    Howard  Mumford  Jones. 
Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.    Addison  Hibbard. 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.    Agatfc 

Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books,  1928-1929. 

Russell  Potter. 
A  Study  of  South  America.   W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Love 
A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note. 

deB.  Graves. 
A   Study   Course   in  American  One-Act  Plays.     Revised   Editio 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Folklore.    Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.    U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Art  History.    Mary  deB.  Graves. 

The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.    Addison  Hibbard. 
Adventures  in  Reading,   Third  Series:   Current  Books,   1929-1980 

Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.    1929-1930.    C.  S.  Love. 
America  and  her  Music.    Lamar  Stringfield. 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.    Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Books  of  Travel.    Revised  Edition.    Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series:  Current  Books,   1930-1981 

Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
The    Far    East,    with    Special    Reference    to    China,    its    Cult 

Civilization,  and  History.  James  Alexander  Robertson. 
Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Modern  Russia.  Eston  Everett  Ericson  and  Ervid  Eric  Ericson 
Famous  Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today.  Cornelia  S.  Love. 
Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.   Revised    Edition   of  Cc 

temporary  American  Literature.  Marjorie  N.  Bond. 
Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.  1932-1933.  C.  S.  Love. 
Adventures    in    Reading,    Sixth    Series:     Current     Books,     1033 

Marjorie  N.  Bond. 
Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.    1932-1933.    Cornelia  S.  Love 
Everyday  Science.    C.  E.  Preston. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixth  Series:  Current  Books,  1983.    Ma 

jorie  N.  Bond. 

Tehm8  for  Indivtooals  oh  Gboups.  For  a  registration  fee  of  $7.00  in  North  Carolina, 
or  $10.00  elsewhere,  ten  copies  of  the  chosen  program  are  supplied,  and  also  all 
necessary  references  for  the  preparation  of  papers  and  discussions.  All  clubs  pay 
transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material.  Additional  copies  of  program* 
over  ten  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Further  Information.  Write  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Man  has  always  been  a  reasoning  animal.  Throughout  the  ages 
he  has  also  been  possessed  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  account  in 
some  way  for  the  conditions  and  phenomena  of  the  surroundings 
in  which  he  has  found  himself.  This  has  been  due  in  part  to  fear 
and  to  the  hope  of  averting  evils  that  might  impend ;  in  part  to  the 
idea  that  through  various  acts  based  on  such  an  accounting  he 
might  gain  success  in  warfare,  good  hunting,  good  crops,  good 
health,  or  other  personal,  family,  or  tribal  benefits.  More  familiar 
with  human  and  animal  traits  than  with  other  matters,  it  was 
natural  for  early  man,  faced  with  what  to  him  was  unintelligible, 
to  attribute  its  causes  to  the  will  of  supernatural  beings  endowed 
with  these  same  traits — to  create  gods  in  the  image  of  men  and 
animals,  ascribing  to  them  powers  of  control  over  the  forces  of 
nature,  sacrificing  to  them  to  avert  their  displeasure  and  praying  to 
them  to  gain  their  favor  if  possible.  Or,  again,  primitive  man  might 
regard  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves,  especially  the  sun  and  moon, 
as  personified  beings  to  be  similarly  worshipped.  All  these  deities 
were  conceived  of  as  having  the  power  to  change  the  natural  course 
of  events  at  will  in  the  interests  of  their  petitioners. 

In  spite  of  this,  even  in  early  times  man  recognized  an  orderli- 
ness in  nature.  He  saw  the  seasons  follow  each  other  in  unceasing 
round  and  the  stars  rise  and  set  in  the  same  groupings  year  after 
year;  he  observed  the  Nile  overflowing  its  banks  and  bringing 
fertility  to  his  fields  with  such  annual  regularity  that  he  could 
almost  predict  its  exact  date;  he  noticed  the  sun  rising  higher  and 
higher  in  the  heavens  as  the  days  grew  longer  and  hotter;  in  short, 
aside  from  minor  incidents,  he  discovered  a  certain  system  in 
nature's  working  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  plan  with  confi- 
dence for  the  days  ahead.  The  world,  after  all,  was  steady  and 
reliable,  not  whimsical  or  erratic  in  its  behavior.  And  because  suc- 
cess in  his  plans  depended  largely  on  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
behavior,  man  gained  thereby  an  incentive  to  study  nature  even 
further,  if  so  be  that  he  might  discover  the  great  underlying  princi- 
ples by  which  that  behavior  is  controlled.  The  wonder  is  that  he 
learned  as  much  as  he  did  with  the  crude  apparatus  then  at  his 
disposal. 
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From  such  beginnings  modern  science  probably  arose — a  science 
that  has  increasingly  freed  man's  mind  from  superstitious  fears  as  it 
has  freed  his  body  from  grinding  toil.  Through  science  man  has 
already  learned  to  harness  and  utilize  the  forces  and  materials  of 
nature  in  a  degree  surprising  even  to  us  who  live  in  this  age  of 
scientific  discovery,  and  the  end  of  such  progress  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
In  place  of  superstition  has  come  understanding  of  natural  law  and 
of  underlying  causes,  with  an  accompanying  revolution  in  current 
thought  about  the  deeper  things  of  life.  Still  more,  man  has  become 
inspired  with  an  insatiable  desire  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  delve 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  unseen  and  the  unknown. 

In  this  search  for  truth  the  scientist  has  been  led  time  and  again 
by  sheer  weight  of  evidence  to  question  those  ideas  which  tradition 
has  taught  him  to  consider  as  so  well  established  that  to  doubt  them 
is  nothing  short  of  sacrilege,  and  has  been  surprised  to  find  that 
some  of  them  have  been  decidedly  fallacious.  Indeed,  he  has  found 
that  man's  conception  of  truth  itself,  like  nearly  everything  else  in 
the  world,  undergoes  gradual  change  as  new  discoveries  shed  added 
light. 

Thus  the  story  of  scientific  advance  has  been  one  of  constant 
struggle  against  reactionary  individuals  and  institutions,  many  of 
them  powerful,  that  have  attempted  to  enforce  belief  in  a  static 
rather  than  a  dynamic  and  constantly  changing  world  and  have 
insisted  on  acceptance  of  their  dogmatic  statements  as  final  authori- 
ty, even  when  contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses  interpreted 
through  intelligent  reasoning.  And  in  this  struggle,  as  well  as  in 
the  struggle  to  extort  from  nature  secrets  that  have  been  of  greatest 
benefit  to  mankind,  science  has  had  both  its  heroes  and  its  martyrs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  to  assist  readers  in  getting  a 
broad  comprehension  of  this  significant  story.  Its  ultimate  aim  is 
not  to  present  a  great  number  of  details  but  rather,  using  these 
details  as  mere  steps  in  the  ladder,  to  enable  those  who  study  it 
to  rise  to  a  higher  level  of  understanding  of  the  workings  of  science 
and  to  a  fuller  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  what  it  has  done, 
and  still  is  doing,  for  the  world.  Its  subject  matter  will  be  confined 
mainly  to  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  leaving 
for  a  subsequent  bulletin  the  study  of  the  earth  and  its  living  inhabi- 
tants as  usually  treated  in  books  on  geology  and  biology. 
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Three  important  outcomes  of  this  study  are  possible: 

1.  An  increased  understanding  of  how  nature's  secrets  have  been 
gradually  revealed. 

2.  An  increased  knowledge  of  the  content  and  scope  of  the 
various  sciences  themselves  and  of  their  significance  in  human  civili- 
zation. 

3.  An  enlarged  appreciation  of  the  methods  and  spirit  of 
scientific  study — the  so-called  "scientific  attitude  of  mind." 

The  three  are  so  closely  interwoven  throughout  the  narrative 
that  no  complete  separation  of  them  is  possible ;  nevertheless, 
special  emphasis  on  one  or  another  of  them  has  at  times  been 
attempted  in  the  outline,  following  the  reading  materials  listed  in  a 
similar  difference,  in  viewpoint.  The  divisions  into  chapters  suitable 
for  a  series  of  meetings  is  necessarily  arbitrary  and  for  convenience 
only;  in  reality,  the  story  is  continuous  and  connected  by  all  sorts 
of  interweavings.  The  physicist,  for  example,  helps  and  is  helped  by 
the  chemist,  and  both  of  these  stand  in  a  relation  of  mutual  help- 
fulness to  the  astronomer,  the  biologist,  and  the  physician.  Despite 
our  school  and  college  practices,  there  are  no  idea-tight  compart- 
ments in  science.  For  this  reason  care  needs  to  be  taken  that  the 
several  meetings  are  integrated,  not  isolated  from  one  another,  for 
only  thus  can  the  right  perspective  be  gained. 

In  following  this  story  of  the  development  of  science  through 
centuries  no  student  can  afford  to  neglect  consideration  of  the 
changing  background  against  which  the  various  characters  and 
events  are  portrayed.  No  small  amount  of  the  progress  and  the 
retardation  there  registered  is  conditioned  upon  the  accompanying 
great  movements  of  history — the  rise  and  fall  of  Greek  power; 
the  spread,  both  east  and  west,  of  Roman  dominion;  the  spectacular 
growth  of  Islam;  the  check  by  the  Frankish  kings  of  its  sweep  into 
western  Europe  and  its  subsequent  decline;  the  widening  authority 
exerted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  monasticism,  the  Renaissance,  and 
the  Reformation.  Finally,  we  must  consider  how  modern  methods 
of  travel  and  communication  lifted  the  story  of  scientific  advance 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  national  into  that  of  the  international,  so 
that  its  later  chapters  deal  with  progress  on  a  more  nearly  world- 
wide scale,  with  contributors  from  many  lands. 
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Although  for  help  in  preparing  specific  papers  references  by 
chapter  or  by  page  will  generally  be  given,  students  can  obtain 
the  best  help  from  this  course  of  readings  only  if  they  also  acquaint 
themselves  with  a  number  of  the  books  in  their  entirety.  In  this 
way  they  will  get  the  connected  story  as  presented.  Suggested  for 
such  reading  are  the  following: 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science. 

Williams,   The    Great   Astronomers. 

Darrow,  The  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery. 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry. 

Jeans,  The  Stars  in  Their  Courses. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

The  inclusion  of  so  full  a  list  is  not  only  to  help  in  keeping  in 
mind  the  sequence,  but  also  to  aid  in  the  use  of  encyclopedias  as 
helps  in  tracing  the  story  of  scientific  advance.  For  brevity,  each 
name  is  mentioned  but  once,  although  some  are  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  more  than  one  field  of  scientific  endeavor. 


Ancient  Scientists  (Not  separated  by  subject.) 


Thales,   b.   c.   640  b.c. 
Anaximander,    611-547 
Anaximenes,  d.  c.  500 
Pythagoras,   c.   582-C.500 
Heraclitus,  540-475 
Parmenides,   b.  c.   539 
Leucippus,  fl.  6th  or  5th  century 
Anaxagoras,    500-428 
Empedocles,  c.  490-430 
Protagoras,  c.  481-411 


Democritus,  b.  465 
Hippocrates,   b.    460 
Aristotle,    384-322 
Euclid,  fl.  c.  300 
Archimedes,   287-212 
Aristarchus,  fl.  c.  284-260 
Eratosthenes,    276-196 
Hipparchus,  fl.  146-126 
Ptolemy,    127-151    a.d. 
Galen,  b.   130  a.d. 


Astronomers 
Albatenius,  850-929 


Middle  Ages 

Physicists 
Alhazen,   d.  c.   1038 


Chemists  and  Physicians 
Geber.  prob.  9th  century 
Rhazes,   d.  923  or  932 
Avicenna,   980-1037 
Albertus  Magnus,    1193-1280 
Roger   Bacon,    1214-C1292 


Astronomers 
Copernicus,   1473-1543 
Tycho  Brahe,   1546-1601 
Kepler,  1571-1630 
Galileo,   1564-1642 
Newton,   1642-1727 
Hallev,  1656-1742 
Bradley,   1693-1762 
F.  W.   Herschel,   1738-1822 
Laplace,    1749-1827 
Olbers,   1758-1851 
Bessel,   1784-1846 
J.  Herschel,   1792-1871 
Leverrier,  1811-1877 
Huggins,   1824-1910 
Newcomb,   1835-1909 
Lockyer,   1836-1920 


Abbreviations : 

b.  born 
d.  died 

c.  circa  (about) 
fl.  flourished 

Dates  in  some  early 
cases  are  uncertain,  and 
given  differently  by  dif- 
ferent  writers. 


More  Modern  Times 

Physicists 
Leonardo    da    Vinci, 

1452-1519 
Gilbert,    1540-1603 
Torricelli,   1608-1647 
Guericke,    1602-1686 
Huyghens,  1629-1693 
Franklin,    1706-1790 
Galvani,    1737-1798 
Volta,    1745-1827 
Rumford,    1753-1814 
Davy,   1778-1829 
Young,    1773-1829 
Fresnel,    1788-1827 
Ampere,    1775-1836 
Oersted,    1777-1851 
Ohm,  1787-1854 
Faraday,  1791-1867 
Fraunhofer,   1787-1826 
Henry,   1797F-1878 
Sadi-Carnot,  1796-1832 
Mayer,  1814-1878 
Joule,   1818-1889 
Helmholtz,    1821-1894 
Maxwell,    1831-1879 
Hertz,    1857-1894 
Kelvin,    1824-1907 
Crookes,    1832-1919 
Rowland,  1848-1901 
Roentgen,  1845-1923 
Becquerel,  1852-1908 
Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  1856- 
Rutherford,  1871- 


Chemists 
Paracelsus,  1493-1541 
Van    Helmont,    1577-1644 
Boyle,    1626-1691 
Scheele,   1724-1786 
Black,    1728-1799 
Cavendish,    1731-1810 
Priestley,  1733-1804 
Lavoisier,    1743-1794 
Dalton,    1776-1844 
Berzelius,  1779-1848 
Gay-Lussac,    1778-1850 
Avogadro,    1776-1856 
Liebig,    1803-1873 
Woehler,   1800-1882 
Kekule\  1826-1896 
Mendeleeff,  1834-1907 
Perkin,    1838-1907 
Van't   Hoff,    1852-1911 
Arrhenius,   1859-1926 
Mme   Curie,    1867- 
Moseley,   1897-1915 


CHAPTER  I 

BEGINNINGS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  THOUGHT 

Our  story  starts  east  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  can  only  con- 
jecture as  to  its  dim  inception,  but  when  we  find  (about  600  b.c.) 
a  prosperous  civilization  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  and  remains  of  even  earlier  cities  still  further  eastward, 
we  feel  sure  that  such  conditions  cannot  have  been  reached  without 
at  least  the  application  of  some  of  the  principles  of  science,  even 
though  the  principles  themselves  may  never  have  been  formulated. 
We  really  have  evidence  beyond  this,  for  the  record  has  come  down 
that  already  men  wise  in  their  generation  were  searching  for  these 
principles  and  even  devising  experiments  that  might  shed  light 
upon  them. 

Over  these  beginnings  we  shall  travel  rapidly,  covering  in  one 
brief  chapter  the  slow  advances  of  eight  centuries  (600  b.c  to 
about  200  a.d.).  During  this  time  the  center  of  scientific  learning 
shifts  westward  across  the  Aegean  to  Greece,  thence  to  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  and  later  skirts  the  southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean 
in  its  advance,  paralleling  the  shift  of  the  center  of  power  along 
the  northern  shore.  (Use  of  a  map  will  assist  in  a  clearer  visuali- 
zation.) 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

Ancient  ideas  regarding  the  composition  of  matter. 
Ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  heavens. 
Ideas  of  the  solar  system. 

The  heliocentric  theory. 

The  geocentric  theory — science  led  astray. 
The  making  of  the  calendar. 

Measuring  the  relative  size  and  distance  of  sun  and  moon. 
Measuring  the  earth's  circumference. 
Knowledge  of  light  and  optics. 
Specific  gravity  and  buoyancy. 

Experimentation  vs.  speculation  in  ancient  science. 
Ancient  centers  of  culture. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Pre-Greek   Knowledge   of   Science 
References : 

Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chap.  I. 
Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  I,  II. 

2.    Greek    Astronomers   and    Geographers 

References : 

Williams,  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  I-IV. 

Harvey-Gibson,    Two    Thousand    Years    of   Science,    Introduction    and 
Part   I. 

3.    Greek  Physicists 
References : 

Hart,  The  Great  Physicists,  chap.  I. 
Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Dalton,  chap.  I. 
Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chap.   II. 

Additional  References : 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chaps.  I-VIII. 

Williams,  A  History  of  Science,  vol.  I. 

Marvin,  ed.,  Science  and  Civilization,  chaps.  I,  IV. 

Holmyard,  Makers  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  I-XV. 
Much  additional  material  of  value  can  be  obtained  from  encyclopedia 
articles  dealing  with  the  various  persons  named  in  the  chronological  table 
for  this  period  of  time.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  student  to  associate  with 
each  person  the  outstanding  contribution  which  he  made  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science. 


CHAPTER  II 

SCIENCE   IN  THE   MIDDLE   AGES 

Roman  dominion  failed  to  supply  a  fertile  soil  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sciences.  With  the  decline  of  the  Alexandrian  school  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  in  610  a.d.  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Alexandrian  library  began  a  period  of  relative  quiescence  that 
lasted  for  centuries.  During  this  period  the  center  of  scientific 
learning  shifted  gradually  westward  through  northern  Africa  and 
across  into  Spain,  the  Arabs  "holding  the  torch"  more  than  carrying 
it  onward. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

The  influence  of  Aristotle. 

Contributions  made  by  alchemy. 

Arabian  physicists  and  astronomers. 

Scholasticism. 

Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  influence  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Almagest. 

Attitude  toward  science  of  the  Mediaeval  Church. 

Albertus  Magnus   (Albert  the  Great)   and  Roger  Bacon. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Science  and  the   Mediaeval   Church 
Reference : 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chaps.  VIII,  IX. 

2.    Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists 
Reference : 

Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Dalton,  chaps.  I,  II. 

3.    Arabian  Physicists  and  Astronomers 

References : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  Part  II. 
Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  IV-VI. 
Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chaps.  II,  III. 
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4.      Roger  Bacon  Leads  the  Awakening 

References : 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  X. 
Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  19-21. 

Additional  References: 

Crew,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chaps.  Ill,  IV. 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  I-III. 

Marvin,  ed.,  Science  and  CivUization,  chap.  V. 

Holmyard,  Makers  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  XVI-XXXV. 

Encyclopedia  articles  relating  to  the  persons  mentioned,  to  alchemy,  to 
the  various  sciences  by  name  (historical  sections),  and  to  the  Middle  Ages. 


CHAPTER    III 

ASTRONOMY— COPERNICUS  TO  GALILEO 

Emerging  from  the  Middle  Ages,  science  advances  by  rapid  and 
sure  strides,  sure  because  supported  by  impartial  observation  and 
open-minded  experiment.  Only  in  the  attempt  to  explain  what  was 
discovered  did  the  scientific  world  occasionally  go  astray,  to  be 
called  back  by  further  observations  to  the  path  of  direct  progress. 

From  here  on,  because  of  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  this 
advance,  it  is  desirable  for  convenience  alone  to  treat  science  as 
though  it  could  be  divided  rather  sharply  into  a  series  of  separate 
fields.  In  reality  this  is  not  so,  and  we  shall  constantly  find  evidences 
of  interdependence  and  overlapping.  As  the  subject  broadens,  a 
certain  degree  of  specialization  on  the  part  of  investigators  is  inevi- 
table; our  task  as  learners  seeking  to  comprehend  the  advance  over 
the  entire  front  is,  however,  to  attempt  to  keep  all  things  in  proper 
perspective  and  to  resist  dangers  of  distorted  emphasis. 

The  astronomy  of  this  period  centers  around  four  great  names — 
Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler,  and  Galileo — each  of  whom  is 
to  be  remembered  for  some  noteworthy  contribution  toward  world 
enlightenment.  In  our  study,  although  their  lives  are  full  of  inter- 
est, it  is  this  contribution  and  its  effect  upon  the  thought  of  the 
world,  both  contemporary  with  them  and  today,  that  must  be  our 
chief  concern. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

The  age-old  conflict  between  progressive  science  and  unprogressive  in- 
stitutions. 

The  Copernican  and  Ptolemaic  systems. 

The  significance  of  the  Rudolphine  Tables. 

Early  conceptions  of  size,  distance,  and  order  in  the  solar  system. 

The  coming  of  the  telescope. 

Optical  principles  of  construction. 

Immediate  effects  of  its  introduction. 

Future  possibilities. 
Measuring  distances  in  the  solar  system. 
The  planets  and  their  moons. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Copernicus 
References: 

Hubbard,  Little  Journeys.    Copernicus. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XII. 
Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  VII,  VIII. 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chaps.  I-IV. 

2.    Tycho  Brake 

References : 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XIV. 
Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chap.  IX. 
Noyes,  Alfred.    The  Watcher  of  the  Skies. 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chap.  V. 

3.  Kepler 

References: 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XVI. 
Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chap.  X. 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chap.  V. 

4.  Galileo 

References : 

Hubbard,  Little  Journeys.    Galileo. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XVII. 
Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers ,  chaps.  XI-XIII. 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chap.  VI. 

Additional  References : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  24-39. 

Encyclopedia  articles  relating  to  the  persons  mentioned,  to  Halley,  to 
Bruno,  to  the  telescope,  solar  system,  planets,  comets,  astronomy. 


CHAPTER  IV 

OUR  GALAXY  EXPLORED— NEWTON  TO 
JOHN  HERSCHEL 

With  the  constant  improvement  of  the  telescope  and  of  precision 
instruments,  together  with  the  notable  work  of  Huyghens  in  the 
realm  of  optics,  astronomy  now  entered  upon  a  period  of  magnifi- 
cent discoveries,  terminated,  we  may  perhaps  say,  by  man's  having 
reached  the  limit  of  human  vision  even  as  aided  by  lenses.  From 
here  on  this  science  is  no  longer  best  to  be  symbolized  by  the  lone 
watcher  in  the  darkness  with  eye  glued  to  the  telescope,  but  rather 
by  the  scientist  examining  the  photographic  plate  on  which  appear 
either  points  or  dark  spectrum  bands  full  of  lines  whose  position 
must  be  laboriously  measured,  checked,  and  compared. 

The  amazing  thing  is  that,  unaided  by  such  invaluable  modern 
helps  as  the  camera  and  spectroscope,  these  early  gazers  at  the 
visible  heavens  were  able  by  exercise  of  almost  infinite  patience 
and  care  to  discover  as  much  as  they  actually  did,  and  to  set  this 
division  of  science  on  so  solid  a  foundation.  The  story  of  their 
efforts  is  one  of  the  chief  topics  of  this  chapter;  the  other  is  a 
consideration  of  the  actual  advance  in  knowledge  which  these 
efforts  achieved. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

The  nature  of  comets. 

Precision  in  scientific  observation. 

The  enlarged  conception  of  the  universe. 

Laplace  and  cosmogony. 

The  discovery  of  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

The  asteroids. 

Newton  and  universal  gravitation. 

Star-distances  and  star-movements. 

Measuring  the  speed  of  light. 

Binary  or  double  stars. 

Improved  scientific  instruments  of  the  period. 
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Subjects  for  S truly 

1.    Our  Galaxy  Explored — The  Herschels 

References : 

Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XVI,  XVIII. 
Hubbard,  Little  Journeys.    William  Herschel. 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chaps.  VII-IX. 

2.    The  Astronomy  of  Precision — Huyghens,  Roemer, 
Olbers,  Bessel,  and  Others 
Reference  : 

Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XIV,  XX-XXII. 

3.    The  Interpreters — Newton,  Halley,  Laplace 
References : 

Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XIII,  XV,  XVII,  XIX. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chaps.  XVIII,  XIX. 

4.    Astronomical  Knowledge  to  the  Time  of  John  Herschel 

Reference: 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  73-88. 

Additional  References : 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  relating  to  the  astronomers  of  the 
period  (see  chronological  table),  as  well  as  to  the  general  subjects  of 
astronomy,  stars,  planets,  comets,  solar  system.  Elementary  textbooks  on 
astronomy.  Star  maps  and  popular  guides  to  star  identification,  e.g., 
Olcott,  Field  Book  of  the  Stars. 


CHAPTER  V 

ASTRONOMY— MODERN   CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE 
UNIVERSE 

Modern  astronomical  research,  using  methods  more  sensitive  than 
human  sight,  is  probing  deeply  into  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter, 
attempting  at  the  same  time  to  discover  the  present  physical  and 
chemical  state  of  various  kinds  of  heavenly  bodies  and  the  ways 
in  which  they  conform  to  a  definite  system  of  natural  laws.  Through 
contemplation  of  their  results  scientists  hope  to  determine  also 
what  has  been  the  past  history  of  these  bodies  and  to  learn  how 
to  predict  accurately  the  type  of  changes  they  can  be  expected  to 
undergo  in  the  immeasurable  future. 

The  emotional  appeal  of  this  type  of  astronomy,  though  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  earlier  period,  is  none  the  less  great.  The 
ancients,  watching  the  heavens  night  after  night  with  no  aid  but 
the  simplest  of  instruments,  must  at  least  have  been  impressed  by 
both  the  beauty  and  the  orderliness  of  what  they  observed.  Tele- 
scope-gazers like  the  Herschels  could  not  but  view  with  awe  and 
wonderment  the  glories  increasingly  revealed  as  they  swept  the  sky 
with  more  and  more  powerful  lenses.  But  a  real  insight  into  the 
vastness  of  space;  into  the  immensity  of  some  of  the  bodies  that 
appear  merely  as  tiny  pin-points  to  the  naked  eye,  shining,  as  we 
now  know,  with  light  that  left  them  centuries  before  even  the 
earliest  of  our  recorded  astronomers  began  his  labors ;  into  the 
strange  conditions  of  their  physical  substance  consequent  on 
unimaginably  high  temperatures  found  nowhere  else — an  insight 
into  these  and  many  more  facts  of  marvelous  nature,  even  though 
gained  in  part  through  inference  rather  than  direct  vision,  has  been 
reserved  for  users  of  instruments  peculiar  to  the  present  day.  How 
much  greater  wonders  may  be  laid  open  to  subsequent  generations 
of  investigators  we  have  no  way  of  telling.  But  the  scientist  must 
indeed  be  cold  and  matter-of-fact  who  does  not  at  times  thrill 
at  the  thought  of  the  marvels  that  have  even  thus  far  been  revealed ! 

As  we  pass  from  the  study  of  the  immeasurably  vast  to  that  of 
the  immeasurably  minute,  we  shall  find  a  striking  and  continuous 
similarity,  extending  from  the  universe  of  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
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universe  of  electrons  within  the  atom,  as  though  all  inanimate  crea- 
tion developed  in  accord  with  a  single  plan. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

The  nature  of  the  sun.    Sun  spots. 

The  life  history  of  a  star. 

The  surface  of  the  planets. 

The  nature  and  kinds  of  nebulae. 

Distant  galaxies  in  space. 

The  spectroscope. 

Optical  principles  of  construction. 

Its  various  astronomical  uses. 
The  planetesimal  hypothesis. 

The  Milky  Way  as  indicator  of  the  shape  of  our  galaxy. 
Einsteinian  concepts. 
Is  life  on  other  planets  probable? 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Spectroscope 

References  : 

Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XXIII,  XXIV. 
Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chap.  XII  (rather  technical). 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chap.  X. 

2.    The  Nature  of  Stars  and  Planets;  Life  History  of  a  Star 
References  : 

Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XXV,  XXVI,  XXIX-XXXII. 

Newman,  ed.,  The  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  chap.  II. 

Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chaps.  Ill,  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XVI. 

Chant,  Our  Wonderful  Universe,  Part  II. 

3.    Nebulae  and  Distant  Galaxies — Present  Conceptions 
of  the  Cosmos 
References  : 

Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XXXII-XXXIV. 
Darrow,  The  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  chaps.  VIII,  IX. 
Newman,  ed.,  The  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  chap.  I. 
Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chaps.  XII,  XV. 
Chant,  Our  Wonderful  Universe,  Parts  I,  III. 
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4.    Other  Noteworthy  Astronomical  Advances 

References : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  223-239. 
Williams,  The  Great  Astronomers,  chaps.  XXVII. 

Additional  References: 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chaps.  XII,  XIII. 

Jeans,  The  Universe  Around  Us. 

The  Mysterious  Universe. 

The  Stars  in  Their  Courses.    (Simplest  of  the  Jeans  books. 

Especially  recommended.) 

Baker,  The   Universe   Unfolding. 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  on  sun,  stars,  planets,  spectrum,  spec- 
troscope, light,  radiation.  Textbooks  on  astronomy  and  physics  (spectro- 
scope). 


CHAPTER    VI 

PHYSICS— THE  AGE  OF  NEWTON 

We  have  already  met  Galileo  and  Newton  as  astronomers ;  we 
now  meet  them  as  physicists,  and  note,  as  we  do  so,  how  intimate 
is  the  connection  between  the  two  fields.  In  like  manner  we  shall 
find  the  researches  of  Boyle  of  equal  importance  to  physicist  and 
chemist. 

As  with  astronomy,  so  here  the  story  of  material  obstacles  over- 
come in  bringing  about  progress  is  an  interesting  one.  We  have  also 
the  same  prejudiced  opposition  exerted  by  those  in  power  in  order 
to  maintain  their  advantage,  and  the  same  gradual  and  unwilling 
retreat  in  the  face  of  cold  facts  that  we  find  in  response  to  every 
progressive  movement.  (An  excellent  example  is  furnished  even 
today  in  the  fields  of  our  own  social  and  economic  life.)  But  as 
before,  if  we  are  to  comprehend  further  advances,  we  must  also  seek 
to  understand  with  a  fair  degree  of  clarity  just  what  great  princi- 
ples these  early  masters  left  as  a  precious  heritage  for  future  gener- 
ations of  scientists  to  build  upon. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

The  laws  of  falling  bodies. 

The  thermometer. 

The  barometer  and  its  uses. 

The  air  pump  and  the  Magdeburg  hemispheres  experiment. 

Compressibility  of  gases — Boyle's  Law. 

Wave  and  corpuscular  theories  of  light. 

Huyghens  and  the  pendulum  clock. 

Beginnings  in  magnetism  and  electricity. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Gravity  and  Falling  Bodies — Galileo  and  Newton 
References : 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chaps.  IV,  VII. 

Darrow,  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  chap.  II. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  42-45. 
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2.    Getting  Acquainted   with  the   Atmosphere — Torricelli, 
Guericke,  Boyle 

References : 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  V. 

Darrow,  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  pp.  60-66. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  45-50. 

3.   Advance  in  Optics — Newton,  Huyghens 
References : 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  VII. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XVIII. 
Darrow,  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  chap.  III. 
Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  50-55. 

4.    Gilbert — A  Man  in  Advance  of  His  Time 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  IV. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  41,  42. 
Darrow,  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  pp.  132-136. 
Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  pp.  177-181. 

Additional  References: 

Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chaps.  V,  VI. 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality.  (Read  as  a  whole  for  general  view- 
point.) 

Woodruff,  ed.,  The  Development  of  the  Sciences.    (Lecture  on  physics.) 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  concerning  the  physicists  up  to  and  in- 
cluding Newton's  time  (see  chronological  table).  Elementary  physics 
textbooks. 


CHAPTER    VII 

PHYSICS— DISCOVERIES  IN  SOUND,  HEAT,  LIGHT 

The  researches  of  modern  physics  extend  into  realms  far  too 
profound  to  be  followed  in  such  a  course  of  readings  as  the  present 
one.  Through  following  the  outlines  as  laid  down,  however,  a 
beginning  can  be  made  toward  gaining  certain  important  funda- 
mental concepts  that  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  further  study  on  the 
part  of  the  few  who  find  their  interest  awakened  in  this  special  field. 
Enough  advanced  material  is  given  in  the  books  suggested  to  indi- 
cate directions  in  which  this  study  may  be  pursued. 

From  Newton's  time  to  the  present  it  is  less  feasible  to  deal  with 
the  subject  historically  or  biographically  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
so  many  investigators,  of  so  many  nationalities,  cooperated  in  carry- 
ing the  science  forward  over  an  ever-widening  range  of  phenomena. 
Today,  through  the  medium  of  learned  societies  and  scientific  jour- 
nals, the  significant  findings  of  each  person  engaged  in  research 
are  very  quickly  put  at  the  service  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  work  of 
individuals  is  more  nearly  submerged  in  the  common  effort.  It 
is  therefore  simpler  to  divide  our  readings  on  the  basis  of  topics, 
remembering  as  we  do  so  that  these  divisions  can  never  be  entirely 
clear-cut. 

A  consideration  of  radiation  apparently  cuts  across,  and  helps 
to  unify,  a  number  of  the  more  conventionally  designated  fields  of 
physical  study.  With  the  exception  of  sound,  which  is  transmitted 
at  relatively  slow  speed  through  solids,  liquids,  or  gases,  and  which 
does  not  need  to  travel  in  straight  lines,  the  great  variety  of  so- 
called  waves  that  reach  us — as  radio,  heat,  light,  and  the  X-rays 
of  surgery — arrange  themselves  in  decreasing  order  of  wave-length, 
or  inversely,  in  increasing  frequency  of  vibration,  into  a  continuous 
radiation  spectrum,  of  which  the  band  of  visible  colors  is  but  a 
small  part.  It  will  be  helpful  to  view  this  spectrum  through  our 
readings  as  an  introduction  to  the  more  detailed  topics  that  follow. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study : 

Sound. 

Nature  of  sound  waves. 
Pitch,  quality,  and  intensity. 
The  musical  scale — octaves. 
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Harmony  and  dissonance. 

The  human  ear. 
The  radiation  spectrum. 

Wave  length  and  frequency. 

Position  of  light  and  heat  in  the  spectrum. 

Other  types  of  waves. 
Heat. 

Theory  of  "caloric." 

Heat  measurements — ideas  of  latent  and  specific  heat. 

"Heat  a  mode  of  motion." 

Heat  and  expansion. 

Heat  and  change  of  state. 

The  absolute  zero. 

Heat  measuring  instruments. 
Light. 

Reflection  and  refraction. 

Color. 

Bright  line  and  absorption  spectra. 

Infra-red  and  ultra-violet. 

Optical  instruments. 

The  human  eye. 
The  laws  of  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Sound 
References  : 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chap.  VII. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  111-113. 

Any  good  elementary  physics  text. 

2.    The  Radiation  Spectrum 
References  : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  105-110. 
Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chap.  VIII. 
Soddy,  Matter  and  Energy,  chaps.  VI-X. 

3.    Heat 

References  : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  117-133. 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chaps.  VIII,  XI. 

Darrow,  New  ]Vorld  of  Physical  Discovery,  chap.  IV. 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chap.  VI. 

Crew,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chaps.  VIII,  XII. 

Soddy,  Matter  and  Energy,  chap.  IV. 
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4.    Light 

References : 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chap.  VIII. 
Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  114-117. 
Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  X. 
Crew,  The  Rise  of  Modem  Physics,  chap.  VI. 

Additional  References: 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  on  topics  and  sub-topics  listed;  ele- 
mentary physics  textbooks. 

Note:  It  is  highly  recommended  that  those  who  give  the  papers  ex- 
hibit also  enlarged  diagrams  or  other  illustrative  material  that  may  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  make  clearer  the  explanation  of 
the  various  phenomena  discussed. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

PHYSICS— ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM 

A  single  chapter  devoted  to  so  wide  a  subject  as  is  here  indicated 
must  of  necessity  be  extremely  sketchy  and  incomplete.  Through 
the  topics  suggested,  however,  certain  definite  objectives  can  per- 
haps be  attained.  For  one  thing,  we  can  get  an  insight  into  the 
struggles,  the  failures,  and  the  gradual  advances  made  in  gaining 
both  control  and  understanding  of  a  type  of  natural  force  that  at 
first  seems  more  than  usually  mysterious  and  fearful,  for  in  its 
extreme  manifestations  it  can  even  strike  a  person  with  instantane- 
ous death.  Again,  we  can  trace  the  steps  by  which  from  a  curiosity 
and  a  mere  toy  in  its  applications  electricity  has  risen  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  dynamic  agencies  in  the  service  of  the  world,  even 
though  as  yet  its  zenith  is  far  from  being  reached.  Finally,  we  can 
seek  to  comprehend  in  some  small  measure  the  principles  that 
underlie  some  of  the  types  of  electrical  appliances  common  in  our 
modern  environment,  and  note  the  part  which  such  basic  instruments 
as  the  coil,  electromagnet,  and  compass  needle  play  in  the  construc- 
tion of  more  complicated  electrical  machinery. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

Conductors  and  insulators. 

Static  electricity. 

Current  electricity — wet  and  dry  cells. 

Nature  of  a  circuit. 
Induction. 

Nature  of  a  magnet. 
The  earth  a  magnet. 

Electromagnets — nature  and  importance;  Oersted's  experiment. 
Relation  of  magnetism  to  electricity. 
Principle  of  motor  and  dynamo. 
Telegraph  and  telephone. 
Electric  bell. 
Fuses. 

Transformers. 

Long-distance  power  transmission. 
Conversion  of  electricity  to  other  forms  of  power. 
Production  of  electricity — "white  coal.'' 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Landmarks   of   Electrical   Discovery 

Early  observed  electrical  phenomena — attraction  and  repulsion — charges 

— conductors — transfer  through  a  wire. 
The  Leyden  jar. 
Franklin's  experiments. 
Volta's  pile. 
Oersted's  discoveries. 
Significance  of  Faraday's  work. 

References  : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  133-164. 

Darrow,  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  chap.  V. 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XXII. 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  IX. 

Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chaps.  VII,  X. 

2.    Electromagnetism  and  Electromagnets 

Nature  of  magnetism. 

Permanent  and  temporary  magnets. 

The  electromagnet. 

Construction  and  working  principles. 

Importance  in  commercial  appliances. 

References : 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  IX. 
Crew,  Rise  of  Modem  Physics,  chap.  XI. 

3.    Induction;  Motor  and  Dynamo 

Principle  of  induction. 

Working  of  a  motor. 

The  dynamo — commercial  electricity  made  possible. 

How  commercial  current  is  carried  and  distributed. 

References : 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chaps.  X,  XI. 

4.    Electrolysis,   Electroplating,   and   Kindred   Processes 

Nature  of  electrolysis. 

Uses   of   electrolysis — electrolytic   copper   and   other   products,   electro- 
plating and   electrotyping. 
The  electric  furnace  and  its  products. 
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References: 

Howe,  Chemistry  in  Industry,  Vol.  II.  chap.  VIII. 
Darrow,  The  Story  of  Chemistry,  pp.  63-74;  357-359. 
Mantell,  Sparks  From,  the  Electrode  (whole  book,  127  pp.). 

Additional  References: 

Squier,  Telling  the  World.  (A  short  book  on  the  development  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  radio.) 

Paul,  Last  Cruise  of  the  Carnegie. 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  dealing  with  appliances  and  processes 
mentioned  in  the  topic  and  paper  titles,  and  with  physicists  listed  in  the 
chronological  table.  Textbooks  in  elementary  physics.  Much  that  is  valu- 
able for  the  non-historical  papers  is  included  in  the  historical  and  biogra- 
phical references  given. 

As  in  preparing  papers  for  many  of  the  former  chapters,  so  here  it  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  if  those  presenting  papers  can  get  together  in 
advance  to  exchange  ideas  and  materials  and  to  determine  how  to  appor- 
tion what  may  be  overlapping  topics.  Here,  too,  the  use  of  simple  visual 
helps  is  of  great  assistance  in  gaining  a  clear  comprehension  of  some  of 
the  points  presented. 


CHAPTER    IX 

PHYSICS— MATTER  AND  ENERGY 

Scientists  have  been  delving  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
study  of  the  ultimate  foundations  of  the  universe.  How  far  non- 
scientists  can  follow  them  in  understanding  their  methods  and  their 
discoveries  depends  upon  individual  interest  and  capacity.  It  is  quite 
probable  that,  in  the  readings  suggested  for  this  chapter,  passages 
may  be  encountered  that  carry  most  readers  beyond  their  depth ; 
nevertheless  they  can  at  least  gather  here  and  there  certain  new 
ideas  and  new  viewpoints  that  will  show  what  is  being  attempted, 
together  with  some  actual  degree  of  understanding  of  what  it  is  all 
about.  To  many  the  whole  matter  will  doubtless  appear  very  abstract 
and  mysterious  because  it  deals  to  so  great  an  extent  with  the 
invisible  and  the  intangible. 

Yet  it  is  on  the  basis  of  these  researches  in  the  realm  of  pure 
science  that  many  of  our  modern  comforts  and  blessings  rest. 
Faraday,  for  example,  probably  little  dreamed  that  out  of  his 
experiments  with  induction,  amplified  and  extended  through  the 
further  discoveries  of  Joseph  Henry,  would  develop  our  modern 
electrical  age;  Roentgen,  working  in  his  laboratory  with  rays  that 
gave  a  shadow-print  in  which  opaque  objects  of  differing  density 
could  be  distinguished,  probably  did  not  at  once  gain  a  vision  of 
the  significance  of  his  discoveries  as  an  aid  to  modern  surgery ; 
Marconi,  the  inventor,  still  living  in  this  period  of  extensive  radio- 
communication  with  its  broadcasting  and  television,  was  probably 
far  from  realizing,  on  that  December  day  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
when  in  his  small  shack  on  the  bleak  Nova  Scotia  coast  he  listened 
to  catch  the  first  faint  signals  from  across  the  Atlantic,  that  out 
of  his  attempts  to  put  to  practical  use  the  electromagnetic  waves 
previously  demonstrated  by  the  physicist  Hertz  was  destined  to 
grow  a  system  that  would  link  together  the  whole  world,  bringing 
into  close  and  constant  touch  all  parts  of  the  habitable  earth,  the 
sea,  and  even  the  air.  Still  less  would  Hertz  himself  have  suspected 
the  far-reaching  effects  that  his  discoveries  were  destined  to  have 
upon  the  world  at  large. 

The  particular  directions  that  study  of  these  topics  may  take  is 
left  largely  to  the  inclinations   of  those  presenting  the  paper  on 
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recent  discoveries,  guided  and  limited  by  the  materials  at  hand. 
If  desired,  this  paper  may  be  split  up  into  a  number  of  topical 
reports  prepared  by  different  individuals. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

Molecules  and  atoms. 

Electrons  and  protons. 

The  work  of  the  Curies. 

Radioactivity. 

X-rays. 

Extending  the  known  radiation  spectrum. 

Radio  waves. 

Forms  and  transformations  of  energy. 

The  quantum  theory. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Changing  Conceptions  of   Matter 

The  ancients. 
The  atomic  theory. 
Structure  of  the  atom. 
Elements  and  transmutation. 

References : 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  7,  257-262. 
Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chaps.  Ill,  IV. 
Crew,  Rise  of  Modern  Physics,  chap  IX.   (Rather  mathematical.) 
Newman,  The  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  chap.  IV. 
Soddy,  Matter  and  Energy,  chaps.  I-III. 

2.    Energy  and  Its  Transformations 

References: 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  XI. 

Darrow,  The  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  chap.  IV. 

Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chaps.  V,  VI. 

Soddy,  Matter  and  Energy,  chaps.  V,  VI. 

3.    Recent  Advances  in  the  Study  of  Matter  and  Energy 
References: 

Darrow,  New  World  of  Physical  Discovery,  chaps.  VI,  VII. 
Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chaps.  IX,  XI,  XVI. 
Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  262-278. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XXVI. 
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Additional  References: 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  especially  chaps.  I,  II, 
XII,  XIV. 

Deming,  In  the  Realm  of  Carbon,  chaps.  I-VIII. 

Cox,  Time,  Space,  and  Atoms.  (Abstract,  rather  difficult  reading  for 
those  not  mathematically  inclined.) 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  dealing  with  persons  and  topics  sug- 
gested in  primary  references  and  in  chronological  table  of  physicists.  Ele- 
mentary textbooks  in  physics  and  chemistry;  topics:  energy,  matter,  mole- 
cule, atom,  electron. 


CHAPTER   X 

CHEMISTRY— BEGINNINGS   THROUGH  LAVOISIER 

In  this  chapter  we  go  back  to  trace  developments  in  a  different 
field,  yet  one  closely  connected  with  that  just  studied.  While  the 
physicist  is  more  concerned  with  the  behavior  and  states  of  matter 
in  general,  the  chemist  studies  the  various  systems  according  to 
which  the  elemental  constituents  of  matter  are  united,  and  the  ways 
in  which  combinations  may  be  changed,  resulting  in  entirely  differ- 
ent substances. 

Although  the  ancients  were  familiar  with  a  few  of  the  metals, 
early  systematic  chemical  experimentation  began  with  the  exami- 
nation of  such  very  simple  substances  as  air  and  water.  A  fair 
number  of  the  experiments  performed  by  the  early  trail-blazers 
could  be  repeated  with  apparatus  taken  from  the  modern  kitchen; 
indeed  one  or  two  of  them  (e.g.  Mayow's  experiment  on  the  compo- 
sition of  air,  substituting  a  quart  milk  bottle  for  the  bell  jar)  may 
be  used  as  demonstrations  to  accompany  these  lessons  and  discus- 
sions. As  in  previous  instances,  however,  we  are  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  knowledge  arrived  at  by  early  scientists  with  their  rela- 
tively crude  instruments,  through  exercise  of  keen  powers  of  logical 
interpretation  coupled  with  painstaking  precision  and  frequent 
repetition  in  order  that  their  instruments  might  be  of  the  utmost 
benefit.  We  well  might  imagine  that  Cavendish,  to  take  one  illus- 
tration, upon  finding  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  differed  slightly 
from  that  which  he  prepared  in  other  ways,  would  have  ascribed 
this  difference  to  some  slight  lack  of  accuracy  in  the  apparatus  at 
his  command ;  instead,  he  measured  definitely  the  amount  of  the 
"impurity,"  really  less  than  one  per  cent,  and  by  so  doing  unwit- 
tingly foretold,  more  than  a  century  in  advance  of  its  actual  isola- 
tion and  discovery  in  a  pure  state,  the  presence  of  a  new,  inert  type 
of  element. 

With  Lavoisier,  who,  though  ruthlessly  ushered  out  of  the  world 
in  the  prime  of  life,  still  had  time  to  establish  numerous  important 
chemical  generalizations,  to  revise  the  nomenclature  of  the  science, 
and  to  put  research  on  a  quantitative  basis,  chemistry  takes  on  a 
definite  and  relatively  modern  organization. 
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Topics  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Subjects  for  Study: 

Heritage  from  the  ancients. 

The  equipment  of  the  early  chemist. 

The  phlogiston  theory. 

Boyle's  conception  of  an  element. 

Composition  of  air — Mayow's  experiment. 

The  discovery  of  oxygen. 

Black's  "fixed  air." 

The  composition  of  water. 

The  importance  of  precision — illustrations  cited. 

Lavoisier  introduces  quantitative  work — the  equation. 

Lavoisier's  four  principles. 

Chemical   nomenclature. 


Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Background 
References  : 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  I-IV,  VI. 
Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  55-58;  168-177. 
Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Daiton,  chaps.  I-IV. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XIII. 
Jaffe,  Crucibles,  chaps.  I-III. 

2.    Robert  Boyle  and  Joseph  Black 
References: 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chap.  V. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  56-58;  165-168. 

Foster,  The  Romance  of  Chemistry,  chap.  IV. 

Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Daiton,  chap.  V. 

Makers  of  Chemistry,  XXXVI-XLI. 

3.    Priestley,  Scheele,  and  Cavendish 
References: 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chap.  VII. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  168-176. 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XIX. 

Jaffe,  Crucibles,  chaps.  IV,  V. 

Foster,  The  Romance  of  Chemistry ,  chaps.  V,  VI. 

Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Daiton,  chap.  VI. 

Makers  of  Chemistry ,  chaps.  XLII-XLVI. 
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4.    Lavoisier  Establishes  a  New  Chemistry 
References : 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry ,  chap.  VIII. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  176-180. 

Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XX. 

Jaffe,  Crucibles,  chap.  VI. 

Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Dalton,  chap.  VII. 

Makers  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  XLVII,  XLVIII. 

Additional  References: 

Meldola,  Chemistry. 

Foster,  The  Romance  of  Chemistry.    For  further  reading. 

Woodruff,  ed.,  Development  of  the  Sciences,  Chemistry.    (Lecture.) 

Holmyard,  Makers  of  Chemistry.  (The  first  35  chapters  give  a  very 
comprehensive  background  story.) 

Moore,  History  of  Chemistry.    (A  somewhat  advanced  book.) 

Darrow,  The  Story  of  Chemistry . 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  on  the  topics  and  persons  mentioned. 
Recent  chemistry  textbooks,  elementary  (used  for  further  explanation  of 
principles  and  substances  described). 


CHAPTER    XI 

SOME    FUNDAMENTAL    CHEMICAL    CONCEPTS 

The  work  of  Lavoisier  led  shortly  to  the  establishment  by  Dalton 
of  the  conception  of  atoms  and  molecules.  These  have  already  been 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  physics ;  it  remains  now  to  view 
them  with  relation  to  the  varying  composition  of  matter — to  under- 
stand the  groupings  of  the  atoms  in  various  sorts  of  molecules — 
and  on  that  basis  to  classify  substances.  In  such  a  cursory  study  as 
this  only  the  simpler  types  can  be  dealt  with  and  the  larger  ideas 
of  chemistry  be  touched  upon,  leaving  details  for  subsequent  study 
by  those  whose  interest  is  sufficiently  aroused.  Our  purpose  here 
should  be  chiefly  to  get  an  insight  into  what  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  enlightenment  to  the  ordinary,  relatively 
unscientific  reader.  In  a  sense  this  chapter  seeks  to  answer  the 
question :  What  is  chemistry  ?  A  subsequent  one  will,  in  similar 
fashion,  consider  what  chemistry  has  done  and  is  doing  to  help 
mankind. 

Topics  to  be  discussed  in  this  case  are  best  grouped  under  the 
Subjects  for  Study. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Definite  Composition  of  Chemical  Substances 

Atoms  and  molecules. 

Elements,  compounds,  and  mixtures. 

Avogadro's  hypothesis. 

Laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportion. 

References: 

Recent  textbooks  of  elementary  chemistry. 

Meldola,  Chemistry,  chaps.  I-V. 

Holmyard,  Chemistry  to  Dalton,  chap.  VIII. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  180-187. 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  IX,  X. 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  chap.  I. 

Kendall,  At  Home  Among  the  Atoms. 

2.    Chemical  Symbolism 
Formulas. 
Equations. 
Valence. 
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References: 

Elementary  chemistry  textbooks. 

Meldola,  Chemistry,  chaps.   VI-IX. 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  chap.  XIV. 

Newman,  ed.,  The  Nature  of  the  World  and  of  Man,  chap.  V. 

3.    Nature  and  Classification  of  Chemical  Substances 

Free  elements. 
Acids,  bases,  salts. 

Properties  of  each  group. 

Neutralization. 

Hydrogen  and  hydroxyl  ions. 

Metals  and  non-metals — distinction. 

Common  types  of  salts. 

References: 

Elementary  chemistry  textbooks. 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  chap.  III. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  294-301. 

4.    Metals  and  Alloys 

Common  metals. 
Oxidation  and  reduction. 
Smelting  metals  from  ores. 
Common  alloys  and  their  values. 

References  : 

Elementary  chemistry  textbooks. 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  chaps.  IV,  VI,  VIII. 

Howe,  Chemistry  in  the  World's  Work,  chap.  VII. 

Additional  References: 

Foster,  The  Romance  of  Chemistry. 

Moore,  History  of  Chemistry. 

Holmyard,  Makers  of  Chemistry. 

Deming,  In  the  Realm  of  Carbon. 

Darrow,  The  Story  of  Chemistry. 

Encyclopedia  articles  dealing  with  topics  and  names  given.  Descrip- 
tive booklets,  with  such  titles  as  "The  Story  of  Iron  and  Steel,"  "The 
Story  of  Aluminum,"  "Nickel  and  Monel  Metal,"  distributed  by  various 
metal  industries. 


CHAPTER    XII 

CHEMISTRY— MENDELEEFF  TO  MOSELEY 

No  clear  line  of  division  in  substance  can  be  made  between  the 
topics  of  this  chapter  and  those  of  the  next.  The  difference  is 
rather  one  of  viewpoint.  In  the  present  set  of  papers  the  viewpoint, 
beyond  understanding  the  nature  of  some  of  the  scientific  advances 
made,  should  be  that  of  determining  how  those  advances  tend — 
first,  to  clarify  our  impressions  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  matter; 
second,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  processes  that  are  of  important  ser- 
vice to  man.  The  following  chapter  will  consider  in  more  direct 
fashion  the  particular  contributions  chemistry  makes  to  man's  com- 
fort and  well-being.  Yet,  because  these  contributions  are  in  so  many 
fields  as  to  make  impossible  at  best  the  feat  of  covering  them  ade- 
quately, one  or  two  of  them  are  introduced  in  advance  of  the  general 
discussion  of  that  topic.  Naturally  every  aspect  of  chemistry  has  a 
bearing  on  the  economic  value  of  the  science,  and  those  who  have 
pursued  the  course  of  readings  thus  far  have  doubtless  discovered 
its  presence  before  reaching  this  stage  of  advancement. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  reading  that  can  be  done  on  the  value 
of  modern  chemistry  is  limited  only  by  the  time  and  the  amount  of 
reference  material  available,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  this  wide 
reading  be  begun  at  once  in  order  that  each  reader  may  have  as 
broad  an  outlook  upon  the  topic  as  possible.  The  true  worth  of  this 
set  of  readings  to  any  individual  depends  largely  upon  the  personal 
study  that  he  does  in  addition  to  listening  to  papers  prepared  by 
others.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  course  of  this  kind  serves  but 
as  a  starting-point.  The  narrow  path  which  it  must  necessarily 
follow  is  bordered  all  along  by  fields  into  which  for  obvious  reasons 
it  cannot  enter,  but  which  beckon  students  to  come  and  explore 
them  at  leisure,  even  to  the  degree  of  discovering  from  their 
vantage  point  regions  still  farther  away.  Thus  the  field  of  knowl- 
edge widens  always. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the 
Subjects  for  Study: 

The  classification  of  the  elements. 

Prout's  hypothesis. 

The  rise  and  importance  of  organic  chemistry. 

Ionization. 
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Perkin  and  the  coal-tar  industry. 

Graphical  formulas. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 

Catalysis. 

Mendeleeff  and  the  periodic  table. 

Moseley  and  atomic  numbers. 

Radioactive   elements — new  light  on  transmutation. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Classification  and  Periodicity  of  the  Elements 

References : 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chap.  XI. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  295-303. 

Meldola,  Chemistry,  chap.  X. 

Jaffe,  Crucibles,  chaps.  XI,  XV. 

Holmyard,  Makers  of  Chemistry,  chap.  LV. 

2.  Woehler  and  Organic  Chemistry 

References: 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chap.  XII. 

Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  304-308. 

Meldola,  Chemistry,  chap.  IX   (last  part). 

Jaffe,  Crucibles,  chap.  X. 

Holmyard,  Makers  of  Chemistry,  chap.  LVI. 

3.  The  Outgrowth  of  Perkin's  Work 
References: 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chap.  XIII. 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  chaps.  V-VII,  XV. 

4.    Some  Special  Phases  of  Chemistry 
References : 

Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  XIV-XVII. 
Harvey-Gibson,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Science,  pp.  308-316. 
Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man,  chaps.  IX,  X,  XII,  XIII,  XVI. 
Jaffe,  Crucibles,  chaps.  XII,  XIII. 

Additional  References : 

Deming,  In  the  Realm  of  Carbon. 

Darrow,  The  Story  of  Chemistry. 

Moore,  History  of  Chemistry. 

Elementary  chemistry  textbooks.  Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  on 
the  persons  and  topics  mentioned.  Such  books  as  those  by  Meldola,  Har- 
row, and  Findlay,  mentioned  above,  can  well  be  read  in  entirety  to  obtain 
a  more  unified  organization  of  thought. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

A  LOOK  AT  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY 

This  wide  topic  contains  enough  interesting  material  for  a  whole 
course  of  readings  and  discussions.  How  it  is  treated  here  may  well 
depend  upon  local  interests.  Out  of  it  should  grow  a  greater  under- 
standing of  how  chemistry  lies  at  the  root  of  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  life  and  of  our  national  defense,  very  broadly  con- 
sidered. Its  relation  to  medicine  and  human  wealth  will  be  taken 
up  later. 

Wide  individual  reading  will  be  of  more  benefit  here  than  listen- 
ing to  papers  that  must  of  necessity  be  fragmentary  with  respect  to 
the  general  topic;  yet  these  papers  will  open  the  way  to  worthwhile 
discussion. 

Owing  to  its  breadth,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  attempt  to 
suggest  for  this  chapter  any  particular  list  of  sub-topics. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Chemistry  in  Industry 

Reference: 

Howe,  ed.,  Chemistry  in  Industry,  2  vols.  (These  and  the  volume  on 
Chemistry  in  Agriculture  have  been  rather  widely  distributed  free 
of  charge  to  high  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  hence  can 
probably  be  procured  locally  for  use  in  this  connection.) 

2.    Chemistry  in  Agriculture 
Reference: 

Chamberlain,  ed.,  Chemistry  in  Agriculture.    (See  note  above.) 

3.    Chemistry  in   National   Defense 

(Care  must  be  taken  not  to  think  of  this  topic  in  too  narrow  terms. 
Almost  every  industry  is  at  least  indirectly  concerned  in  laying  the 
background  of  such  defense.) 

References : 

Howe,  Chemistry  in  the  World's  Work,  chap.  XIII. 
Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  VI:  1443  ff.,  1687  ff.    (National  prize- 
winning  essays  on  this  topic.) 
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4.    Economic  Importance  of  Scientific  Research 

Reference: 

Farrell,  What  Price  Progress? 

Additional  References: 

Howe,  Chemistry  in  the  World's  Work. 

Caldwell  and  Slosson,  Science  Remaking  the  World. 

Slosson,  Creative  Chemistry. 

Findlay,  Chemistry  in  the  Service  of  Man. 

DuPont  Magazine,  all  issues. 

Deming,  In  the  Realm  of  Carbon. 

Darrow,  The  Story  of  Chemistry. 

Beery,  Stuff.    The  Story  of  Materials  in  the  Service  of  Man. 

Hale,  Chemistry   Triumphant. 

Journal  of  Chemical  Education,  issues  of  September  and  October,  1929, 
contain  in  addition  to  the  references  specifically  cited  a  number  of  other 
prize-winning  essays  on  the  importance  of  chemistry  to  various  phases  of 
life  and  industry. 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  on  fuels,  illuminants,  oils,  lubricants, 
textiles — dyeing,  bleaching,  rayon — paper,  ammonia,  fertilizers,  glass,  pot- 
tery, cement  and  concrete,  lime,  soda,  potash,  photography,  soaps,  explo- 
sives, metals  and  ores,  paints,  varnishes,  rubber,  etc.  Books  on  general  and 
industrial  chemistry   (texts). 


CHAPTER    XIV 

MEDICAL  ADVANCE  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

This  chapter  brings  up  a  subject  intermediate  in  many  respects 
between  chemistry  and  biology,  and  treats  it  in  most  cursory 
fashion.  The  purpose  of  considering  it  at  all  is  not  that  laymen  shall 
attempt  to  comprehend  the  numerous  details  of  medicine,  surgery, 
or  even  household  nursing,  for  these  things  require  long  and 
objective  study.  But  even  such  a  brief  glimpse  at  the  subject  in  a 
very  general  way  reveals  the  working  of  the  same  principle  noted 
in  the  change  from  astrology  to  astronomy  and  from  alchemy  to 
chemistry,  from  a  physics  that  was  mainly  speculative  to  one  based 
on  sound  experimentation.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  methods  of 
science  have  dispelled  superstition  and  given  us  a  type  of  knowledge 
founded  on  careful  observation  and  measurement. 

The  story  of  how  this  change  in  the  treatment  of  human  ills 
gradually  came  about  is  interesting  in  itself,  even  if  there  were  not 
to  be  derived  from  reading  it  any  of  the  bits  of  information  that 
most  persons  would  also  accumulate  and  retain  as  satisfying  to  their 
particular  needs. 

The  following  topics  are  to  be  discussed  in  presenting  the  Sub- 
jects for  Study: 

Primitive  medical  and  surgical  practices. 

Medicine  and  surgery  of  the  ancients. 

Great  names  in  ancient  medicine — Hippocrates,  Galen. 

Arabian  physicians — Rhazes,   Avicenna. 

Paracelsus — a  charlatan? 

Growth  of  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology — Vesalius,  Harvey. 

Diagnosis  and  bedside  study — Sydenham,  Boerhaave. 

Early  advances  in  surgical  knowledge. 

Jenner  and  vaccination. 

Pasteur,  Lister,  Koch. 

Spontaneous  generation  refuted. 

Asepsis  and  antisepsis. 

Immunity  and  immunization. 

Sanitation  and  preventive  medicine. 

Nutrition  and  diet. 

Anaesthesia — the  relief  of  pain. 

Synthetic  drugs  replace  large  and  unpleasant  doses. 

Serotherapy. 

Thyroxin,  epinephrin,  insulin — bodily  deficiencies  supplied. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Ancient  and  Primitive   Medicine 
References : 

Seelig,  Medicine — An  Historical  Outline,  chaps.  I-V. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chaps.  IV,  VII,  XIII. 
Marvin,  Science  and  Civilization,  chap.  II. 
Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chap.  IV. 

2.  Beginnings  of  Modern  Medical  Knowledge 

References : 

Seelig,  Medicine — An  Historical  Outline,  chaps.  VI,  VII. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XV. 

3.  The  Work  and  Influence  of  Louis  Pasteur 

References: 

Valery-Radot,  Life  of  Pasteur. 

Seelig,  Medicine — An  Historical  Outline,  chap.  VIII. 
Wilson,  The  Human  Side  of  Science,  chap.  XXIII. 
Howe,  Chemistry  in  the  World's  Work,  chap.  X. 

4.    The   Relation  of  Chemistry  to  Medicine 

References : 

Stieglitz,  ed.,  Chemistry  in  Medicine. 

Caldwell   and   Slosson,  Science   Remaking   the    World,  chaps.   V-VIII, 

XV,  XVI. 
Harrow,  The  Making  of  Chemistry,  chaps.  XVIII,  XIX. 
Marvin,  Science  and  Civilization,  chap.  X. 

Additional  References : 

DeKruif,  Men  Against  Death. 

Fishbein,  Frontiers  of  Medicine. 

Encyclopedia  and  other  articles  relating  to  the  topics  and  persons  listed. 


CHAPTER    XV 

DISCOVERY  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  MIND 

All  through  the  foregoing  studies  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
chronicle  advances  in  science  in  connection  with  the  investigators 
responsible  for  them.  It  will  be  interesting  to  determine,  as  one 
point  of  this  final  assignment,  what  it  was  that  urged  these  men 
on  and  what  was  their  usual  reward.  Were  they  self-seekers,  hoping 
to  amass  for  themselves  great  wealth  or  to  win  fame  or  popular 
acclaim?  Was  their  path  hard  or  was  it  easy,  as  a  rule,  and  what 
sort  of  difficulties  were  placed  in  their  way?  How  far  were  they 
compelled  to  suffer  and  sacrifice  ?  Were  the  obstacles  more  largely 
those  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  inanimate  materials  with  which 
they  worked  or  to  the  stubbornness  and  bigotry  (politely  called 
"conservatism")  of  their  fellowmen?  And,  through  it  all,  what  was 
it  that  kept  them  patient  and  steadfast?  Finally,  how  much  un- 
warranted opposition  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  exists  under 
the  same  title  of  "conservatism"  today? 

A  second  study  deals  with  the  characteristics  of  a  truly  scientific 
mind.  What  are  they?  How  far  is  it  desirable  that  all  people  should 
possess  them? 

Again,  what  are  the  methods  by  which  scientists  have  reached 
conclusions  so  unassailable  that  the  whole  world  has  been  forced, 
often  unwillingly,  to  accept  them  as  true?  What  is  it  that  make's 
these  conclusions  valid  and  reliable  ?  And  what,  if  we  analyze  the 
process  of  reasoning  or  reflective  thinking,  are  the  steps  which  the 
mind  follows  in  orderly  sequence? 

The  scientist  has  not  hesitated  to  go  anywhere  or  to  take  any 
reasonable  steps  in  his  earnest  search  for  the  truth.  He  has  held, 
and  still  holds,  that  nothing  is  too  sacred  to  be  above  investigation. 
He  knows  that  God  and  truth  can  never  be  at  variance,  and  that  in 
the  end  truth  will  prevail,  no  matter  how  great  the  effort  to  suppress 
speech  and  to  hinder  research.  Unlike  his  frequent  detractors,  most 
of  whom  have  assumed  that  they  have  been  invested  with  this  truth 
in  advance,  he  has  tried  to  keep  his  mind  open  and  unbiased  that 
he  may  better  be  able  to  follow  where  evidence  leads  the  way.  He 
has  been  patient,  checking  over  and  over  again  his  results  and 
considering  all  possible  interpretations,  submitting  each  to  further 
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tests  that  will  indicate  which  of  them  is  probably  right.  He  realizes 
that  in  many  instances  there  is  still  opportunity  for  discoveries  that 
may  modify  his  present  views,  which  he  therefore  states  cautiously, 
not  assuming  to  know  more  than  the  evidence  warrants.  These  and 
numerous  other  characteristics  will  be  found  exemplified  in  the  lives 
of  the  scientists  whose  labors  have  formed  the  subject  of  preceding 
papers.  They  are  now  to  be  considered  as  important  apart  from  the 
achievements  which  they  made  possible. 

The  topics  for  study  and  discussion  have  been  sufficiently  outlined 
in  the  paragraphs  above. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Scientist  as  Explorer 
References: 

Gregory,  Discovery :  The  Spirit  and  Service  of  Science,  chaps.  I,  X,  XI. 
Thomson,  An  Introduction  to  Science,  chap.  VIII. 
Clarke,  The  Romance  of  Reality,  chaps.  I,  II. 

2.    Qualities  of  the  Scientific  Mind 
References  : 

Gregory,  Discovery :  The  Spirit  and  Service  of  Science,  chaps.  II,  III. 
Thomson,  An  Introduction  to  Science,  chap.  I. 

3.    The  Methods  of  Scientific  Research 

References : 

Gregory,  Discovery :  The  Spirit  and  Service  of  Science,  chaps.  IV-VIII. 

Hart,  Great  Physicists,  chap.  VI. 

Thomson,  An  Introduction  to  Science,  chaps.  II,  III. 

Additional  References : 

Columbia  Research  Associates,  An  Introduction  to  Reflective  Thinking. 

Robinson,  J.  H.,  The  Mind  in  the  Making. 

Stetson,  Man  and  the  Stars,  chaps.  XVII,  XVIII. 

Darrow,  The  Story  of  Chemistry ,  chap.  XIV. 

Redman  and  Mory,  The  Romance  of  Research. 

Malisoff,  Meet  the  Sciences. 
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Jeans,  Sir  J.,  The  New  Background  of  Science.    Macmillan.    1933.    $2.50. 
Luckiesh,  M.,  Foundations  of  the  Universe.    Von  Nostrand.    $3.00. 
McCabe,  J.,  The  Marvels  of  Modern  Physics.    Putnam's.    $1.50. 
Menzel,  D.  H.,  Stars  and  Planets.    Univ.  Soc,  Inc.    $1.46. 
Redmond,  L.  V.,  Chemistry  Calls.    Williams  &  Wilkins    $1.00. 
Shapley,  Harlow,  &  Payne,  C.  H.,  eds.,  The   Universe  of  Stars.    Harvard 

Obs.    1929.    $2.00. 
Sheldon,  H.  H.,  Space,  Time  arid  Relativity.    Univ.  Soc,  Inc.,  $1.46. 
Tilden,  W.  A.,  Famous  Chemists.    Dutton.    1928.    $4.00. 


ADDRESSES  OF  PUBLISHERS  WHOSE   BOOKS  ARE 
USED  AS  REFERENCES 

Appleton  (D.) -Century  Co.,  35  West  32nd  St.,  New  York. 

Blue  Ribbon  Books,  448  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  724  North  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Century  Co.,  See  D.  Appleton-Century  Co. 

Chemical  Foundation,  Inc.,  85  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 

Cosmopolitan,  See  Farrar  &  Rinehart. 

Day  (The  John)   Co.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Dutton  (E.  P.)  &  Co.,  300  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Farrar  &  Rinehart,  Inc.,  9  East  41st  St.,  New  York. 

Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  49  East  33rd  St.,  New  York. 

Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  1  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  55  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Putnam's  (G.  P.)   Sons,  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Scribner's   (Charles)   Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

University  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wiley   (John)   &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Williams  &  Wilkins,  Mt.  Royal  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

World  Book  Co.,  333  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Yale  University  Press,  143  Elm  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Everyday  Science,  is  $7.00  in 
North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For  this  fee  ten  copies  of  the 
program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary  references  for  preparing 
papers  are  loaned.  The  club  pays  transportation  charges  both  ways 
on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents  for  each  copy  of  the  program 
additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent  for  the  fee.  Members  of  non- 
registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow  material  for  any  of  these  pro- 
grams may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  meeting, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  members  of  registered  groups  have 
the  first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue  it 
through  the  second  year. 

The  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
each  meeting  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  A  fine  of 
five  cents  a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University   Extension   Division, 
Chapel   Hill,   North   Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Chapter:  Beginnings  of  Scientific  Thought 

1.  Pre-Greek  Knowledge  of  Science  Date 

2.  Greek  Astronomers  and  Geographers 

3.  Greek  Physicists 

Second  Chapter:  Science  in  the  Middle  Ages       Date 

1.  Science  and  the  Mediaeval  Church 

2.  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists 

3.  Arabian  Physicists  and  Astronomers 

4.  Roger  Bacon  Leads  the  Awakening 

Third  Chapter:    Astronomy:  Copernicus  to  Galileo 

1.  Copernicus  Date 

2.  Tycho  Brahe 

3.  Kepler 

4.  Galileo 

Fourth  Chapter:    Astronomy:  Our  Galaxy  Explored — Newton 

to  John  Herschel  Date 

1.  Our  Galaxy  Explored — The  Herschels 

2.  The  Astronomy  of  Precision — Huyghens,  Roemer,  Olbers, 
Bessel,  and  Others 

3.  The  Interpreters — Newton,  Halley,  Laplace 

4.  Astronomical  Knowledge  to  the  Time  of  John  Herschel 

Fifth  Chapter:    Astronomy:  Modern  Conceptions  of  the  Universe 
1.  The  Spectroscope  Date 


2.  The  Nature  of  Stars  and  Planets;  Life  History  of  a  Star 

3.  Nebulae  and  Distant  Galaxies — Present  Conceptions  of  the  Cosmos 

4.  Other  Noteworthy  Astronomical  Advances 

Sixth  Chapter:  Physics:  The  Age  of  Newton        Date 

1.  Gravity  and  Falling  Bodies— Galileo  and  Newton 

2.  Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Atmosphere — - 
Torricelli,   Guericke,   Boyle 

3.  Advance  in  Optics — Newton,  Huyghens 

4.  Gilbert,  a  Man  in  Advance  of  his  Time 

Seventh  Chapter:  Physics:  Discoveries  in  Sound,  Heat,  Light 

1.  Sound  Date 

2.  The  Radiation  Spectrum 

3.  Heat 

4.  Light 

Eighth  Chapter:    Physics:  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

1.  Landmarks  of  Electrical  Discovery  Date 

2.  Electromagnetism   and   Electromagnets 

3.  Induction;  Motor  and  Dynamo 

4.  Electrolysis,  Electroplating,  and  Kindred  Processes 


SCHEDULE     OF     MEETINGS  51 

Ninth  Chapter:  Physics:  Matter  and  Energy        Date 

1.  Changing  Conceptions  of  Matter 

2.  Energy  and  its  Transformations 

3.  Recent  Advances  in  the  Study  of  Matter  and  Energy 

Tenth  Chapter:  Chemistry:  Beginnings  Through  Lavoisier 

1.  The  Background  Date... 


2.  Robert  Boyle  and  Joseph  Black 

3.  Priestley,  Scheele,  and  Cavendish 

4.  Lavoisier  Establishes  a  New  Chemistry 

Eleventh  Chapter:    Some  Fundamental  Chemical  Concepts 

Date. 

1.  The  Definite  Composition  of  Chemical  Substances 

2.  Chemical  Symbolism 

3.  Nature  and  Classification  of  Chemical  Substances 

4.  Metals  and  Alloys 

Twelfth  Chapter:    Chemistry:  Mendeleeff  to  Moseley 

Date 

1.  The  Classification  and  Periodicity  of  the  Elements 

2.  Woehler  and  Organic  Chemistry 

3.  The  Outgrowth  of  Perkin's  Work 

4.  Some  Special  Phases  of  Chemistry 

Thirteenth  Chapter:    A  Look  at  Applied  Chemistry 

1.  Chemistry  in  Industry  Date 

2.  Chemistry  in  Agriculture 

3.  Chemistry  in  National  Defense 

4.  Economic  Importance   of   Scientific   Research 

Fourteenth  Chapter:   Medical  Advance  Through  the  Ages 

1.  Ancient  and  Primitive  Medicine.  Date 

2.  Beginnings  of  Modern  Medical  Knowledge 

3.  The  Work  and  Influence  of  Louis  Pasteur 

4.  The  Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Medicine 

Fifteenth  Chapter:  Discovery  and  the  Scientific  Mind 

1.  The  Scientist  as  Explorer  Date 

2.  Qualities  of  the  Scientific  Mind 

3.  The  Methods  of  Scientific  Research 


Name  of  Club Reg.  No. 

Name  and  Addresses  of: 

Secretary-Treasurer  

Chairman  of  Program  Committee _ 

City  and   State 


Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 

Vol. 

Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


III,  No.  14. 

IV,  No.    8. 
IV,  No.  10. 

IV,  No.  12. 

V,  No.    4. 

VI,  No.  10. 
VII,  No.    6. 

VII,  No.     8. 

VII,  No.    0. 

VII,  No.  11. 

VII,  No.  12. 

VII,  No.  18. 

VIII,  No.    5. 

VIII,  No.     8. 
VIII,  No.    1. 

VIII,  No.  8. 
IX,  No.  4. 
IX,  No.  5. 
IX,  No.  8. 

X,  No.    2. 

X,  No.     4. 

X,  No.     5. 

X,  No.    9. 

XI,  No.     8. 

XI,  No.     6. 

XI,  No.    7. 

XII,  No.     8. 

XII,  No.     4. 
XII,  No.     5. 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 
In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.    W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price  50c. 

The  High  School  Society.    H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.    Price  50c. 

Pu6Kc  Welfare  and  the  Community  as  it  Relates  to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.    Price  50c. 

Children  of  Old  Carolina.    Historical  Pageant  for  Children.    Ethel 
T,  Rockwell.    Price  25c. 

College   Education  and   Professional   Opportunity.     Compiled   by 
T.  A.  Whitener.     Free. 

Town  and  Country  Interdependences.    North 'Carolina  Club  Year- 
book.     1925-1926.    Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson,    rnce  <dc. 

The  McNary-Hangen  Farm  Surplus  Bill.    Debate  Handbook.    Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Parent-Teacher  Handbook.    Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.    Price  50c 


Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.C.as  tc >  Property, 

Contracts,  and  Guardianship.    Mary  P.  Smith.    Price  25c. 
The  Child  and  the  Home.    E.  R.  Groves.    Price  25c. 
Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina 

Club  Yearbook.  1926-1927.  Price  50c. 
High  School  Library  Standards.  Price  50c. 
The  World  Court.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 

Price  50c. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1928.    Price  50c. 
Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 

Selden.     Price  50c. 
Studies  in  Taxation.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.     1927-1928. 

Price  50c. 
The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.     Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 

1928-1929.     Price   25C. 
Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.    Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 

Strobaeh.    Price  50c. 
Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 

1929-1930.     Price  75C. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1929.    Price  50c. 
Independence  for  the  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1930.    Price  60c 
Compulsory   Unemployment  Insurance.     Debate  Handbook.     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 
A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 

Price  25c. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.   Proceedings,  1981.    Price  50c. 
Correspondence   Instruction.   1932-1938.     Free. 
Taxation  in  North  Carolina.    Price  50c. 
The  Sales  Tax.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

Vol     XIII    No     3.    Radio    Control    and   Operation.    Debate    Handbook.    Compiled    by 
'  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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CHAPEL     HILL  MCMXXXIV 

THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH     CAROLINA    PRESS 


OUTLINES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  AND  GROUP  STUDY 

Fifty  Cents  Each 

Vol.         II,  No.     4.     Town  Studies.     Harold  D.  Meyer. 

Vol.        Ill,  No.     3.    Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.     R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Vol.        Ill,  No.     4.    Planning  and  Furnishing  a  Home.    Mary  T.  Hobbs. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.     5.    Studies  in  Citizenship  fur  Women.     Revised  Edition.    D.  D.  Carroll. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.  13.    Present  Day  Literature:  Good  Books  of  1923-192U.     C.  S.  Love. 

Vol.        IV,  No.  13.     Great  Composers,  1600-1900.     Paul  John  Weaver. 

Vol.         V,  No.     3.     Good  Books  of  1921,-1925.     Cornelia  S.  Lcve. 

Vol.         V,  No.    5.    Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.    C.  P.  Higby. 

Vol.         V,  No.     9.    A  Study  of  Shakspere.     Russell   Potter. 

Vol.         V,  No.  10.    Studies  in  Southern  Literature.   Revised  Edition.    Addison  Hibbard. 

Vol.         V,  No.  14.     Current  Books:  1925-1926.     Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

Vol.        VI,  No.    3.    A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Vol.        VI,  No.    4.    Studies  in  the    Development    of    the    Short    Story:    English    and 

American.     L.  B.  Wright. 
Vol.       VI,  No.     9.    Studies  in  Modern  Drama.  Revised  Edition.  Elizabeth  L.  Green. 
Vol.        VI,  No.  11.    Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.     Harold  D.   Meyer. 
Vol.        VI,  No.  12.    Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.        VI,  No.  13.    Modern    French    Art.      Russell     Potter. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  2.  Adventures  in  Reading:  Current  Books,  192G-1927.  Russell  Potter. 
Vol.      VII,  No.     4.    Our    Heritage:    A    Study    Through    Literature    of    the    American 

Tradition.     James   Holly   Hanford. 
Vol.      VII,  No.  14.     The  Negro  in  Contemporary  American  Literature.     E.   L.   Green. 
Vol.    VIII,  No.    2.     Other  People's  Lives:  A   Biographical  Round-up.     Current  Books, 

1927-1928.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 
Vol.    VIII,  No.     8.     Contemporary  Southern  Literature.     Howard  Mumford  Jones. 
Vol.    VIII,  No.     4.    Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.     Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.    VIII,  No.    9.     Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.     Agatha 

Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams. 
Vol.    VIII,  No.  10.     Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books,   1923-1929. 

Russell  PoLter. 
Vol.    VIII,  No.  11.    A  Study  of  South  America.    W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Love. 
Vol.        IX,  No.     2.     A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.     Mary 

deB.  Graves. 
Vol.        IX,  No.     3.    A    Study   Course    in   American   One-Act   Plays.     Revised    Edition. 

Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 
Vol.        IX,  No.     6.     Folklore.     Ralph  Steele  Boggs. 

Vol.        IX,  No.     7.     The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.     U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Vol.        IX,  No.     9.    Art  History.    Mary  deB.  Graves. 

Vol.        IX,  No.  10.     The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.     Addison  Hibbard. 
Vol.         X,  No.     1.    Adventures   in   Reading,    Third   Series:    Current   Books,    1929-1930. 

Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
Vol.         X,  No.     6.     Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.    1929-1930.    C.  S.  Love. 
Vol.         X,  No.     7.    America  and  her  Music.     Lamar  Stringfield. 
Vol.         X,  No.    8.    Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.    Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Vol.         X,  No.  10.     Books  of  Travel.    Revised  Edition.     Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Vol.       XI,  No.     1.    Adventures  in  Reading,   Fourth  Series:   Current  Books,    1930-1931. 

Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
Vol.       XI,  No.    2.    The    Far    East,    with    Special    Reference    to    China,    its    Culture, 

Civilization,  and  History.       James  Alexander  Robertson. 
Vol.        XI,  No.     5.     Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.     Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Vol.        XI,  No.     8.    Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.     Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Vol.      XII,  No.     1.     Modern  Russia.    Eston    Everett   Ericson    and   Ervid    Eric   Ericson. 
Vol.      XII,  No.    2.    Famous    Women   of   Yesterday   and   Today.   Cornelia   S.    Love. 
Vol.    XIII,  No.     1.     Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.   Revised   Edition   of  Con- 
temporary American  Literature.  Marjorie  N.  Bond. 
Vol.    XIII,  No.     2.     Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.  1932-1933.  C.  S.  Love. 
Vol.     XIII,  No.     5.    Adventures     in    Reading,     Sixth    Series:     Current     Books,     1933. 

Marjorie  N.  Bond. 

Terms  for  Individuals  or  Groups.  For  a  registration  fee  of  ?7.00  in  North  Carolina, 
or  ?10.()0  elsewhere,  ten  copies  of  the  chosen  program  are  supplied,  and  also  all 
necessary  references  for  the  preparation  of  papers  and  discussions.  All  clubs  pay 
transportation  charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material.  Additional  copies  of  programs 
over  ten  are  fifty  cents  each. 

Further  Information.  Write  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division, 
Chapel  Hill. 
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Published  six  times  a  year,  July,  September,  October,  November, 

January,  and  March,  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 

Press.    Entered   as    second-class   matter    October 

19,  1921,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


BIOGRAPHY  SERIES 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  2.    Other  People's  Lives,  First  Series.  Current  Books,  1927- 

1928.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 
Vol.  X,  No.  6.    Other  People's  Lives,  Second  Series.  Current  Books,  1929- 

1930.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  2.    Other  People's  Lives,  Third  Series.  Current  Books,  1932- 

1933.    Cornelia  Spencer  Love. 

These  three  courses  may  be  combined  in  any  way  desired. 
Vol.  XII,    No.    2.     Famous    Women   of    Yesterday    and    Today.     Cornelia 

Spencer  Love. 
Vol.  X,  No.  8.    Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.  Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Vol.  XI,  No.  5.   Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  Fletcher  M.  Green. 
Vol.  XI,  No.  8.    The  Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  F.  M.  Green. 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING  SERIES 
1926-1933 

Vol.  VII,   No.   2.    Adventures  in  Reading,  First   Series:   Current   Books, 

1926-1927.    Russell   Potter. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  10.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books, 

1928-1929.    Russell  Potter. 
Vol.  X,  No.  1.   Adventures  in  Reading,  Third  Series:  Current  Books,  1929- 

1930.    Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
Vol.  XI,   No.   1.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series:   Current   Books, 

1930-1931.  Marjorie  N.  Bond  and  Richmond  P.  Bond. 
Vol.  XII,   No.   6.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Fifth  Series:   Current   Books, 

1931-1932.    Marjorie  N.  Bond. 
Vol.  XIII,  No.  5.    Adventures   in  Reading,  Sixth  Series:   Current   Books, 

1933.    Marjorie  N.  Bond. 
A  club  may  select  any  number  of  books  from  the  various  courses,  make 
up  a  course  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  the  club,  and  register  as  if  for 
a  single  course.  See  page  47  for  registration  terms. 

STUDY  COURSES  RELATING  TO  FOREIGN  STUDY  AND  TRAVEL 

Vol.  V,  No.  5.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.    Chester 

P.  Highy. 
Vol.  X,  No.  10.  Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.   Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Vol.  VI,  No.  3.  Modern  French  Art.  Russell  Potter. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  11.  A  Study  of  South  America.  W.  W.   Pierson,  Jr.,  and 

Cornelia  S.  Love. 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  9.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation. 

Agatha  Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams. 
Vol.  IX,  No.  7.  The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  U.  T.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Vol.  XI,  No.  2.  The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China.,  its  Culture, 

Civilization,  and  History.  James  Alexander  Robertson. 
Vol.  XII,  No.  1.  Modern  Russia.  Eston  E.  Ericson  and  Ervid  E.  Ericson. 
A  combination  of  the  above  courses  might  be  made  by  those  clubs 
interested  in  a  survey  of  the  foreign  scene  rather  than  in  specializing  in 
any  one  subject.  The  fee  for  such  a  combination  would  be  the  same  as 
for  registering  for  a  single  course. 
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O  for  a  Booke  and  a  Shadie  nooke, 

eyther   in-a-doore   or   out; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whisp'ring  overhede, 

or  the  Streete  cryes  all  about. 
Where  I  maie  Reade  all  at  my  ease, 

both  of  the  Newe  and  Olde; 
For  a  jollie  goode  Booke  whereon  to  looke, 

is  better  to  me  than  Golde. 

Old  English   Ballad. 


CHAPTER    I 


THESE  YEARS  OF  GRACE 

In  the  time  of  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  the 
nation's  business  was  run  successfully  on  the  well-known  theory 
of  supply  and  demand.  In  agriculture,  for  instance,  the  supply 
was  small  or  large  according  to  the  whim  of  nature  and  the  industry, 
plus  the  intelligence,  of  man.  If  there  was  a  shortage  of  potatoes 
one  year  and  the  supply  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand, 
prices  rose.  The  next  year  everyone,  remembering  the  high  prices 
the  previous  season,  included  more  potatoes  in  his  crop.  Perhaps 
nature  was  over  kind,  and  the  supply  far  exceeded  the  demand. 
Then  prices  fell.  The  third  year  the  supply  dropped  again.  This 
see-saw  continued,  and  over  a  period  of  years  there  was  equaliza- 
tion. Flood  and  frost  often  eliminated  some  of  the  crops  and 
brought  high  prices  to  growers  in  another  section  of  the  country. 

The  development  of  industry  made  large-scale  production  a 
possibility,  and  the  World  War  made  it  a  necessity.  In  war  days 
maximum  production  was  a  virtue,  for  there  was  a  demand  for 
everything  produced.  Machinery  was  developed  to  an  unusual 
capacity,  and  the  result  was  manufactured  goods  in  quantity — more 
machinery  to  manufacture  more  goods,  more  machinery  to  cultivate 
larger  tracts  of  land  with  fewer  men  to  help.  All  this  was  desirable 
during  the  war  and  in  the  years  that  followed.  People  made  a  lot 
of  money,  and  they  spent  a  lot  of  money,  buying  as  they  had  never 
bought  before,  buying  things  they  could  never  afford  before — cars, 
radios,  furniture,  clothes,  anything,  everything.  And  they  bought 
stocks  and  bonds  and  real  estate  and  a  new  home  and  a  second  or 
third  car  and  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  everyone  was  hysterical 
with  wealth  and  good  times. 

The  crash  was  a  stunning  blow.  Prices  and  values  had  risen 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  but  there  had  been  so  many  peaks 
that  the  country  in  general  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  a  collapse. 
At  first  the  change  was  thought  to  be  only  temporary,  but  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Poverty  became  a  matter  of  course  for 
many,  and  hardship  became  widespread. 

In  February  of  1933  forty  per  cent  of  all  wage  earners  were 
out  of  jobs,  and  "with  more   food,  more   clothing,  more   housing, 
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more  luxuries,  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  there  are  some  25 
million  people  in  the  United  States  who  are  hungry,  naked,  living 
most  precariously,  and  with  little  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of 
subsistence."  Why?  Everyone  asks  the  same  question.  At  present 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  an  experimental  solution.  In  order  to  validate 
this  experiment  and  make  it  count  for  something,  let  us  examine 
closely  the  recent  years. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    U.  S.  Fever  Chart,  1929-1932 

Special  Reference : 

Seldes,  Gilbert,  The  Years  of  the  Locust. 

a.  Living  conditions,  buying,  and  selling  before  the  crash. 

b.  Disaster. 

c.  Unemployment   and   the   dole. 

d.  Deflation  and  disillusion. 

e.  Fighting   the    depression. 
/.    Herbert    Hoover. 

g.    Riots  of  the  jobless. 

h.    Special  problems  and  solutions. 

2.    Pageant  of  America 
Special  Reference: 

Hill,  Edwin  C,  The  American  Scene. 

a.  Politics  in  the  United  States. 

b.  Kreuger  and  Insull. 

c.  Bonus   marchers   and   embattled   farmers. 

d.  Crime:  Al  Capone;  a  little  child  in  the  dark;  the  yellow  peril; 
Smith  Reynolds  and  a  torch  singer;  Tom  Mooney;  Scottsboro. 

e.  Jimmy   Walker. 

/.    Amusement,  art,  literature,  science,  sport. 

g.    Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

h.    The  big  bad  wolf  still  at  the  door. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Allen,  Frederick  L.,  Only  Yesterday. 
Harriman,   Henry   I.,   "American   Business   Turns   a   Page,"   The  New 

York  Times  Magazine,  December  3,  1933. 
Maurois,  Andrd,  "The  Economic  Drama:  A  New  Act,"  The  New  York 

Times  Magazine,  November  5,  1933. 


CHAPTER   II 


THE  LAST  AND  THE  FIRST 

One  More  River  brought  to  a  close  the  great  literary  career  of 
John  Galsworthy,  and  his  readers  the  world  over  have  seen  the  last 
of  the  Cherrells  and  those  older  friends,  the  Forsytes.  Throughout 
the  writings  of  this  man  who  was  but  yesterday  the  most  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  English  fiction  are  reflected  an  awakened  social 
conscience,  a  sympathy  with  the  conditions  of  the  working  class, 
and  a  very  real  skill  in  analyzing  the  passions  and  reactions  of  his 
characters.  Galsworthy  always  wrote  with  an  intellectual  grasp 
of  his  subject,  quickened  to  verisimilitude  by  his  own  emotion.  Yet 
his  sympathy  was  never  allowed  to  run  away  with  him;  it  was 
checked,  rather,  by  a  seemly  irony  and  a  dignified,  fastidious 
sense  of  humor. 

The  Forsyte  Saga  contains  Galsworthy's  most  distinguished 
work  in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  later  trilogies  never  attained  the 
qualities  which  first  showed  themselves  clearly  in  The  Man  of 
Property;  indeed,  the  last  three  books — Maid  in  Waiting,  Flowering 
Wilderness,  and  One  More  River — leave  the  reader  almost  un- 
aroused  by  the  plights  in  which  the  characters  find  themselves, 
although  the  basic  inadequacy  of  the  situations  is  at  first  obscured 
by  the  skill  with  which  they  are  presented.  The  immediate  scene 
is  interesting,  the  characters  are  charming,  likable  people,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  book  is  finished  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to 
ask  "What  of  it?"  Was  it  so  very  bad,  after  all,  for  Hubert  Cherrell 
to  shoot  a  native  who  was  about  to  attack  him  with  a  knife?  Was 
Wilfrid  Desert  really  beyond  the  pale  because  he  had  professed 
Mohammedanism  at  the  point  of  a  revolver  in  the  hand  of  a 
fanatical  Arab?  Was  the  publicity  of  Clare  Corven's  divorce  any 
less  disagreeable  than  if  she  had  brought  suit  herself?  In  other 
words,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  carrying  power  of  the  plots, 
and  if  we  examine  them  in  a  bare,  outline  form  we  may  momentarily 
wonder  if  Galsworthy  meant  them  to  be  taken  seriously,  if  he  were 
not  perhaps  designing  some  satire  on  the  modern  generation  and 
the  things  they  consider  important.  The  books  refute  this  possibility. 
There  can  be  no  real  question  as  to  Galsworthy's  intentions.  Nor 
is  there  any  question  about  the  reality  or  finesse  with  which  he 
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presented  his  characters  and  made  their  problems  of  convention 
seem  important  to  themselves  and  their  friends — and,  for  the 
moment,  to  all  of  us. 

Almost  yearly  since  the  early  1900's  John  Galsworthy  has  had 
a  novel  on  the  world's  book  shelf  or  a  play  behind  the  footlights. 
Reluctantly  we  turn  the  last  page  and  see  the  final  curtain  drop 
and  bid  this  old  friend  farewell. 

But  there  are  always  new  names  to  be  spread  across  the  gaudy 
jackets  of  modern  fiction,  and  here  at  hand  is  the  first  novel  of  a 
young  British  writer — No  Second  Spring,  by  Janet  Beith.  The 
manse  of  the  Reverend  Hamish  McGregor  knows  little  of  gentleness, 
much  of  the  uncompromising  severity  of  his  devotion  to  his  Lord; 
small  wonder  that  Allison,  his  wife,  yields  for  a  moment  to  the 
thought  of  a  more  tender  love.  This  story  is  essentially  a  character 
study  set  against  the  bleakness  of  a  Highland  village  at  the  foot  of 
Ben  Buie.  Miss  Beith  shows  skill  in  delineation,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  emotions  of  her  characters ;  and  she  writes 
well.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  book  was  the  unanimous 
choice,  from  more  than  six  hundred  manuscripts,  as  the  winner  of 
the  $20,000  International  Prize  Novel  Competition,  we  pause  to 
wonder.  Is  it  really  that  good? 

Subjects  for  Study 
1.    "Here   Endeth  the   Tale" 

Special  Reference: 

Galsworthy,  John,  One  More  River. 

a.  Summarize   the  plot. 

b.  Is  the  thread  of  the  story  completely  interwoven,  or  is  the 
development  accomplished  by  a  succession  of  more  or  less 
independent  scenes? 

c.  Read  passages  to  illustrate  Galsworthy's  methods  of  charac- 
terization and  his  analysis  of  emotions. 

d.  Is  Clare's  problem  big  enough  to  carry  the  story? 

e.  Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  sensational  court  scene. 
/.     Compare  Dinny  and  Clare. 

g.  If  you  have  read  Maid  in  Waiting  and  Flowering  Wilderness, 
comment  on  the  qualities  of  this  trilogy. 


THE       LAST      AND      THE       FIRST 

Additional  References: 

Galsworthy,  John,  "Character  Creation  in  Literature,"   Bookman, 
August,  1931. 

— The  Forsyte  Saga. 

Maid  in  Waiting. 


Flowering  Wilderness. 

Schalit,  Leon,  John  Galsworthy :  A  Survey. 

2.    The  Manse  at  Glenlee 
Special  Reference: 

Beith,  Janet,  No  Second  Spring, 
a.  The  meaning  of  the  title. 
6.     The  time  and  setting  of  the  novel. 

c.  Does  the  prologue,  providing  a  frame  for  the  story,  add  any- 
thing to  the  effectiveness  of  the  plot? 

d.  Characterize   Allison   and    Hamish,   reading   selected   passages. 

e.  Andrew   Simon. 

/.     The  importance  of  the  town  and  countryside  as  a  part  of  the 

story. 
g.     What  is   your   opinion  as   to   the   importance   and   the   lasting 

qualities  of  the  novel? 


CHAPTER    III 


FORGOTTEN  MEN 


Although  some  of  us  talk  with  enthusiasm  about  "the  good  old 
days,"  and  sigh  for  the  years  that  now  seem  romantic,  glamorous, 
and  full  of  adventure,  few  of  us  would  be  willing  to  exchange  the 
world  around  us  for  that  not  very  remote  period  of,  say,  the  1880's 
or  '90's.  We  are  accustomed  to  lights  at  the  flick  of  an  electric 
switch,  to  a  house  automatically  heated  in  winter  and  cooled  in 
summer,  telephones  upstairs  and  down,  mechanical  refrigeration  in 
the  pantry,  a  mechanical  range  in  the  kitchen,  modes  of  travel  that 
make  distance  a  constantly  shrinking  entity,  and  a  radio  that  brings 
the   world  perhaps   a  little  too   close. 

We  may  think  that  motorists  drive  too  fast,  that  our  telephones 
sometimes  ring  too  often,  that  the  programs  over  the  radio  are  often 
a  painful  example  of  what  the  American  public  can  endure.  But  do 
we  wish  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  the  days  of  kerosene  lamps,  of 
water  from  the  kitchen  pump,  of  travel  in  the  family  carriage 
behind  the  mare  that  may  not  be  so  young  as  she  once  was  ?  Hardly. 
The  world  has  moved  on,  and  in  moving  has  played  many  tricks  on 
the  people  that  inhabit  the  earth.  As  aids  to  progress,  communica- 
tion facilities  were  improved,  railroads  were  constructed,  and  roads 
were  built  that  were  dedicated  to  speed  of  communication.  Some 
of  these  roads  did  not  follow  the  old  routes,  but  were  moved  here 
and  there  in  search  of  a  better  grade  or  fewer  curves.  As  life 
developed  along  the  more  modern  arteries,  whole  communities  not 
on  the  highways  receded  farther  and  farther  into  remoteness,  until 
they  gradually  lost  touch  with  the  world  that  was  supposed  to  be 
theirs.  And  today  Mandel  Sherman  is  able  to  find  in  the  not  very 
distant  coves  of  Virginia,  isolated  settlements  which  never  heard 
of  the  World  War. 

Our  modern  modes  of  life  are  so  much  a  matter  of  course  that 
we  do  not  always  appreciate  the  implications  of  our  highly  mechan- 
ized civilization — at  least,  in  the  present  scheme  of  things.  And 
some  of  us  are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  the  machine  means 
to  the  workman  who  at  first  welcomed  every  labor-saving  device 
as  a  friend.  As  industry  swept  America  to  higher  and  higher  levels 
of  production,  the  feeling  of  power  and  plenty  led  to  a  reckless 
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disregard  for  the  natural  resources  that  were  being  consumed. 
America  was  a  land  of  plenty — plenty  of  raw  materials,  such  as 
lumber  and  coal,  and  presumably  plenty  of  consumers  for  every- 
thing that  could  be  produced  in  great  quantities  in  this  country, 
either  by  manufacture  or  by  agriculture.  As  a  result,  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  goods  produced,  no  consideration  of  the 
wasteful  processes  which  might  be  inherent  in  this  quantity  produc- 
tion. Forests  were  cut  down  without  thought  for  the  future,  coal 
was  mined  carelessly,  mines  were  deserted  and  whole  settlements 
left  without  employment  because  of  a  more  easily  worked  mine  in 
another  section. 

America  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  land  of  incalculable  wealth, 
with  immense  productivity  of  foods  and  manufactured  goods.  But 
the  distribution  of  our  buying  power  is  so  uneven  that  pigs  are 
a  drug  on  the  market  and  grain  has  no  market  at  all,  while  millions 
are  without  work,  even  without  bread.  Stuart  Chase  has  analyzed 
some  of  our  troubles:  "Too  many  machines;  excess  plant  capacity; 
riotous  waste  of  natural  resources.  Too  much  labour  in  distribution 
and  the  overhead  services.  Unemployment  cyclical  and  technological. 
A  badly  balanced  flood  of  goods,  often  useless,  often  adulterated. 
Super-congestion  in  urban  areas.  A  devastating  ugliness  in  many 
regions.  Smoke,  noise,  and  dust  in  needless  volume.  Over-mechanized 
play." 

Perhaps  the  crisis  of  the  1930's  will  teach  us  that  there  can 
be  too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  that  the  problem  of  production 
must  be  solved.  America  has  come  far  in  the  hundred-and-fifty-odd 
years  that  she  has  been  an  independent  nation.  In  colonial  days 
Great  Britain  was  so  anxious  to  limit  manufacturing  to  her  own 
shores  that  the  colonies  were  not  allowed  either  to  manufacture  or 
to  import  machinery.  How  times  have  changed ! 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    In  the  Blue  Ridge 
Special  Reference: 

Sherman,  Mandel,  and  Henry,  Thomas  R.,  Hollow  Folk, 
a.     The  communities  and  their  different  scales  of  living. 
6.     The  origins  of  the  people. 

c.     Life  in  Colvin  Hollow — the  houses,  the  food  and  clothing,  the 
lack  of  medical  care  or  personal  hygiene. 
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d.  Read  aloud  the  description  of  the  last  days  of  Old  Tyler 
Needles  (page  52). 

e.  Religion  and  the  common  superstitions  of  the  Hollows. 
/.      The  desires  of  the  people. 
g.     Education. 

The  incident  of  the  group  of  mothers  who  wanted  to  hear 
the   story  of  Goldilocks  every  week,  without  variation. 
h.     Work  and  play;  government  and  law. 

V 

2.    What  Price  Civilization? 

Special  Reference : 

Ross,  Malcolm,  Machine  Age  in  the  Hills. 

a.  The  country  and  the  people  before  the  mines  were  opened. 

b.  The  attractions  of  ready  money  and  a  three-room  house  with 
windows. 

c.  The  miner  in  boom  time. 

d.  The  collapse  of  the  mining  industry.  What  happened  to  the 
miner? 

e.  The  different  kinds  of  coal  operators. 
/.     Effects  of  the  industry's  collapse  on  the  miner  and  his  family 

— part-time  work,  low  pay,  high  rentals  and  doctor's  fees, 
injury  compensation,  company  stores,  company  scrip. 

g.     Select  some  of  the  "cases"  and  present  their  history. 

h.     Trouble   in   the   mines. 

i.      The  solution  of  the  Quakers. 

j.  Is  there  any  community  near  you  which  offers  analogous  con- 
ditions? What  has  been  done  to  improve  them? 

k.  Compare  with  Call  Home  the  Heart,  by  Fielding  Burke,  and 
To  Make  my  Bread,  by  Grace  Lumpkin. 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  editor,  Toward  Civilization. 

Bent,  Silas,  Machine  Made  Man. 

Carson,   William  J.,  editor,  "The  Coming  of   Industry  to  the   South," 

The    Annals   of   the    American   Academy    of   Political    and    Social 

Science,  January,  1931. 
Chase,  Stuart,  Men  and  Machines. 


CHAPTER    IV 


SALT  WATER 


Long  Pennant,  which  in  its  opening  pages  promises  a  lively  tale 
of  the  sea  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  develops  surprisingly 
into  a  story  of  varied  interest  and  appeal.  Oliver  La  Farge  combines 
with  his  experiment  in  the  novel  of  adventure  certain  artistic  and 
psychological  qualities  generally  reserved  for  fiction  of  another 
genre.  The  first  chapter  reveals  the  crew  of  the  Glimpse  confronted 
by  a  stock  situation— a  sloop  just  captured,  much  gold  on  the  prize, 
and  a  typhoon  imminent.  But  Mr.  La  Farge  does  not  tell  his  story 
in  any  stereotyped  fashion.  He  has  a  way  of  revealing  the  thoughts 
of  his  characters — a  rare  thing  in  novels  of  action.  Captain  Dodge 
of  the  Glimpse  has  his  own  ideas  about  the  life  he  wants  to  lead 
at  home;  John  Disney,  the  mate,  dreams  of  Hope  Langdon  and  the 
look  in  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  Roger  Hall;  Roger,  a  master 
gunner,  is  not  too  sure  that  he  wants  to  marry  Hope  or  anyone  else. 
Every  member  of  the  crew  is  an  individual — a  man  whose  thoughts 
are  closely  bound  to  the  life  back  in  Chog's  Cove,  Rhode  Island. 

The  story  is  much  concerned  with  what  goes  on  in  the  minds  of 
the  crew,  but  there  is  action  a-plenty — storms,  shipwreck,  cast- 
aways, and  attempted  blackmail.  There  is  suspense,  but  there  is 
more  than  that.  The  characters  come  to  life  and  prove  to  be  real 
human  beings.  "One  hopes  that  the  author's  sudden  dips  into 
streams  of  consciousness  will  not  put  off  lovers  of  sea  tales  who 
are  used  to  the  plainest  of  plain  story  telling;  and  one  hopes  also 
that,  because  this  novel  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  straight 
sea  tale,  it  will  not  be  scorned  by  those  who  look  down  their  noses 
at  adventure  fiction." 

Salt  water  splashes  close  to  Sea  Wall,  but  the  story  does  not  lose 
sight  of  land.  L.  A.  G.  Strong  writes  of  an  Irish  childhood  spent 
by  the  hero  on  the  edge  of  Dublin  Bay.  Nicky  D'Olier  wonders 
about  what  goes  on  around  him,  why  his  mother  and  father  are 
away  so  much  of  the  time,  why  the  Duchess  takes  to  her  bed  at 
the  end  of  every  quarter,  why  the  Doctor  never  stirs  out  of  his 
house.  Puzzled  by  the  grown-up  world,  Nicky  is  nevertheless  con- 
tent to  let  his  curiosity  go  unsatisfied  so  long  as  he  has  the  sea  wall. 
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This  is  the  center  of  his  happy  boyhood  days,  where  he  plays  and 
fishes  through  the  long  afternoons. 

Nicky  grows  up  and  goes  to  war,  but  in  his  inner  consciousness 
he  never  loses  sight  of  that  beloved  haven  on  Dublin  Bay.  And 
through  Nicky  we  see  Mr.  Strong's  own  longing  for  the  summer 
days  of  his  boyhood  on  the  Irish  coast.  Born  in  1896,  he  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  war  before  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  he  and  his 
contemporaries  have  come  to  look  upon  the  years  before  the  war, 
"the  peaceful  years  of  their  childhood  and  early  youth,  as  some 
magic  time  which  they  alone  had  known."  As  a  result,  Mr.  Strong, 
in  writing  of  Nicky  D'Olier,  colors  the  pages  with  his  nostalgia  for 
an  Ireland  that  can  never  come  again. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Crew  of  the   Glimpse 

Special  Reference: 

La  Farge,  Oliver,  Long  Pennant. 

a.  Summarize   the   story. 

b.  Comment  on  the  structure  of  the  novel — the  way  in  which  the 
chapters,  centering  around  different  characters,  all  advance 
the  plot. 

c.  How  is  suspense  created  and  maintained? 

d.  Discuss  the  book  as  an  adventure  story,  an  historical  novel, 
a  "stream-of-consciousness"  novel. 

e.  Characterize  the  members  of  the  crew. 

/.  Compare  Long  Pennant  with  Mr.  La  Farge's  other  novels  in 
subject  matter,  style,  method  of  approach. 

Additional  References: 

Bird,  J.,  "The  Future  of  Oliver  La  Farge,"  Bookman,  September,  1930. 
La  Farge,  Oliver,  Laughing  Boy. 
Sparks  Fly   Upward. 

2.    On  Dublin  Bay 

Special  Reference: 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.,  Sea  Wall. 

a.  Tell  the  story,  reading  selected  passages. 

b.  Describe  the  setting,  and  point  out  instances  of  its  significance 
in  the  book.    It  ranks  as  an  important  character. 

c.  How  is  the  child's  point  of  view  maintained  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book? 
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d.  Nicky's  devotion  to  George. 

e.  The   Doctor   and  his   story;   the   Duchess. 

/.     Compare    Sea    Wall    with    Mr.    Strong's    other    novel    of    Irish 
boyhood — The  Garden. 

Additional  References: 

O'Sullivan,  Maurice,  Trmnty   Years  A-growing. 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.,  The  Garden. 


CHAPTER  V 

HITHER  AND  YON 

The  American  traveling  abroad  invariably  spends  some  portion 
of  his  time  in  Paris.  It  is  inevitable.  Other  places  may  beckon,  and 
he  will  doubtless  go  to  London,  and  Stratford,  and  the  Lake 
District,  if  he  wishes  to  be  thoroughly  conventional.  The  more 
seasoned  traveler  may  seek  out  the  less  popular  haunts  in  England, 
but  every  American  eventually  finds  his  way  to  Paris,  whether 
he  be  an  idle  wanderer  just  in  from  his  twenty-ninth  crossing  or  a 
school  teacher  on  a  six  weeks'  tour. 

Wherein  lies  this  charm  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  liking  Paris,  and  each  person  no  doubt  has  his  own. 
Paris  is  great  not  because  of  its  trade,  its  commerce,  or  its  manu- 
facture, but  "essentially  as  a  city-state,  as  a  capital,  as  the  capital 
not  alone  of  France  but  of  the  modern  world."  So  wrote  one  man 
who  evidently  loved  the  city,  but  his  reason  may  not  be  yours  or 
mine.  It  takes  a  clever  person  to  put  Paris  on  paper,  its  qualities  are 
so  varied  and  so  elusive.  But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anyone  limit- 
ing himself  to  such  phrases  as  these:  "Paris  is  encircled  by  a  wall 
about  2iy2  miles  long.  .  .  The  climate  is  fairly  uniform  and  mild, 
pleasant  and  healthful.  [This  of  the  air  that  some  have  found  as 
exhilarating  as  wine!]  The  city  has  been  regarded  as  the  greatest 
fortress  in  the  world.  .  .  The  boulevards,  which  extend  in  an  irregu- 
larly circular  line  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  generally  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  ramparts,  between  the  nucleus  of  the  city  and  its 
surrounding  quarters,  present  the  most  striking  feature  of  Paris 
life." 

Americans  who  choose  to  see  America  first — or  even  a  little 
later — find  considerable  variety  among  the  older  cities  of  our 
country.  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  the 
Georgetown  section  of  Washington — each  has  its  own  particular 
atmosphere.  None,  however,  is  more  colorful  than  New  Orleans. 
If  a  visitor  in  New  Orleans  confines  himself  to  the  modern  sections 
of  the  city,  he  may  never  realize  what  he  has  missed.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  shops  are  not  typical  of  the  average  American 
city,   with    their    French    books    and   perfumes,   pralines,    imported 
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fineries,  and  unusual  foods ;  but  the  principal  residential  sections 
and  the  business  districts  are  not  very  different  from  other  American 
cities. 

As  soon  as  St.  Charles  crosses  Canal  Street,  however,  the  world 
changes.  St.  Charles  becomes  Royal  Street,  balconies  with  hand- 
wrought  iron  scrollwork  overhang  the  sidewalks,  and  the  streets 
become  narrow  in  the  old  Quarter.  If  it  is  spring,  the  air  in  the 
courtyards  is  heavy  with  the  scent  of  magnolias.  Back  of  the 
Cathedral  is  a  small  garden  called  St.  Anthony's  Close,  where  the 
young  bloods  of  the  city  fought  their  duels.  Not  far  away  stands 
a  long  gray  building  with  faded  green  blinds  and  a  portico  before 
the  doorway.  This  is  now  the  Convent  of  the  Holy  Family;  it  used 
to  be  the  Orleans  Theatre  and  Ball  Room.  The  robes  of  Negro  nuns 
brush  silently  over  the  ballroom  floor,  and  the  voices  of  mulatto 
children  at  play  rouse  echoes  that  used  to  respond  to  the  laughter 
of  the  quadroon  women.  Nearby  stands  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline 
nuns,  completed  in  1734 — the  oldest  building  in  New  Orleans,  some 
say  the  oldest  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  finally  there  is  Jackson 
Square,  the  Place  d'Armes  laid  out  in  1718,  which  in  less  than  one 
hundred  years  saw  the  flags  of  France  and  Spain,  the  French 
Republic  and  the  United  States  flung  out  against  the  sky. 

Much  that  was  colorful  in  old  New  Orleans  is  a  thing  of  the  past 
—the  dueling  oaks,  the  haunted  house  in  Royal  Street  and  Mme 
Lalaurie,  Marie  Laveau,  yellow  fever,  Lafitte  the  Pirate,  the  plot 
to  rescue  Napoleon.  The  old  French  Market,  near  the  Levee,  has 
changed.  But  the  Mardi  Gras,  though  not  as  it  used  to  be,  is  still 
the  Mardi  Gras — the  riot  of  bizarrely  costumed  figures  in  mask, 
bands  playing,  shrill  cries  and  the  ringing  of  bells,  distant  music, 
the  streets  packed  with  friendly  crowds,  the  court  of  Rex  and  the 
court  of  Comus. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine 

Special  Reference: 

Morand,  Paul,  and  Spiegel,  Doris,  Paris  to  the  Life. 

or.  In  order  that  everyone  may  see  Paris  through  the  eyes  of 
Paul  Morand,  real  aloud  from  Paris  to  the  Life.  The  sections 
especially  good  for  this  purpose  are  "Les  Halles,"  "Local 
Street  Markets,  Costermongers,  and  Vendors,"  "The  Markets," 
"Street  Fairs,"  "Caf£s." 
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b.  Exhibit  some  of  Miss  Spiegel's  excellent  drawings. 

c.  If  possible,  arrange  an  exhibit  of  views  and  scenes  of  Paris. 
See  what  you  can  find  in  your  local  library  and  the  home 
libraries  of  your  town. 

Additional  References: 

Lucas,  E.  V.,  A   Wanderer  in  Pari*. 

Mason,  Caroline  Atwater,  The  Spell  of  France. 

2.    Vieux  Carre 
Special  Reference : 

Curtis,   Nathaniel   Cortlandt,  New  Orleans, 
a.     The  Creole  buildings  of  New  Orleans. 
6.     Houses  and  shops  in  the  French  Quarter. 

c.  Plantation  houses  on  the  Bayou  St.  John. 

d.  Use  the  illustrations  in  Mr.  Curtis'  book  to  show  the  iron- 
work characteristic  of  the  old  houses,  and  secure  other  books 
if  you  can  find  them.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  these 
with  the  old  houses  of  Charleston.  Or  you  might  arrange  an 
exhibit  of  views  from  various  older  American  cities. 

e.  Read  aloud,  if  possible,  either  from  Grace  King's  New  Orleans, 
the  Place  and  the  People,  or  from  Lyle  Saxon's  Fabulous  New 
Orleans. 

Additional  References: 

King,  Grace,  New  Orleans,  the  Place  and  the  People. 
Saxon,  Lyle,  Fabulous  New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER    VI 


NEW  ENGLAND  VILLAGE 

In  its  most  exemplary  state  the  New  England  village  exhibits 
more  fresh  white  paint  than  can  be  found  anywhere  else  in  equal 
areas.  Yet  there  is  no  hardness  of  outline  or  effect.  The  village 
streets  are  flanked  by  rows  of  towering  trees  that  in  the  summer 
cast  dim  shadows  over  thoroughfares  and  sidewalks  and  homes. 
"Having  spoken  of  them  as  'elm-shaded,'  you  have  said  so  much 
about  them  that  little  else  remains.  .  .  The  goodly  elms,  on  either 
side  of  the  large  straight  street,  rise  from  their  grassy  margin  in 
double,  ever  and  anon  in  triple,  file;  the  white  paint,  on  wooden 
walls,  amid  open  dooryards,  reaffirms  itself  eternally  behind  them — 
though  hanging  back,  during  the  best  of  the  season,  with  a  sun- 
checkered,  'amusing'  vagueness." 

Many  of  the  houses  are  old,  some  of  them  are  of  excellent 
architecture,  and  the  trees  have  been  there  for  generations.  But 
other  towns  have  old  houses  and  shady  streets.  What  New  England 
villages  have  above  all  else  is  paint.  Paint,  and  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence and  self-sufficiency  on  which  the  villagers  pride  them- 
selves but  for  which  they  should  not  receive  too  much  credit.  The 
winters  of  fifty  years  ago,  when  roads  were  poor  and  travel  difficult, 
were  calculated  to  develop  independence. 

Life  in  these  New  England  villages  means  the  detailed,  every- 
day contact  of  people  who  have  grown  up  together,  whose  grand- 
parents and  great-grandparents  knew  the  same  surroundings.  James 
Gould  Cozzens,  in  The  Last  Adam,  introduces  his  readers  to  such 
a  community.  Everyone  knows  everyone  else's  business  in  New 
Winton,  Connecticut — May  Tupper,  the  telephone  girl,  and  her 
paralyzed  husband;  the  Banning  household,  with  a  discontented 
daughter  at  home  and  a  son  in  college;  Aunt  Myra,  who  forgot 
how  many  lamb  chops  to  buy  but  knew  the  symptoms  of  typhoid 
fever;  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  stranger  from  New  Jersey,  and  "let  alone" 
in  New  Winton;  Henry  Harris  and  his  politics;  the  town  meeting; 
Dr.  Bull,  clearing  the  snakes  off  the  ledge  and  warming  himself 
before  Janet  Cardmaker's  Franklin  stove.  Mr.  Cozzens  has  the 
gift  of  picturing  an  entire  community  with  the  economy  of  a  line 
drawing.   There   is  humor   in  the  book,   and  pathos,  and  tragedy, 
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with  every  detail  kept  to  the  proper  pitch.  It  is  "not  tragedy  in 
the  grand  manner,  with  complete  catharsis  the  reward,  but  mixed, 
rather,  with  a  shrewd  report  of  petty  meannesses,  political  spite, 
social  hauteur,  rancid  male  talk,  female  hen-party  conversation, 
simple  good  fellowship,  bucolic  aspiration,  and  the  full-throated 
gusto  for  life  in  all  its  actual  crudenesses." 

In  Bonfire  Dorothy  Canfield  writes  of  another  New  England 
village — the  little  town  of  Clifford,  in  Vermont.  Here  is  another 
ingrown  community,  where  the  villagers  watch  their  neighbors 
knowingly  for  traces  of  inherited  characteristics — here  a  touch  of 
the  practical  Nye  temperament,  there  the  good-natured,  easy-going 
Merrills.  Miss  Canfield  writes  especially  of  this  group  of  villagers 
as  their  various  lives  are  affected  by  one  particular  event — the 
marriage  of  young  Dr.  Anson  Craft  with  Lixlee  from  Searles  Shelf. 
The  effects  of  this  marriage,  mingling  different  backgrounds  and 
different  personalities,  spread  like  a  bonfire  until  there  is  scarcely 
a  person  who  remains  untouched.  There  are  some  interesting  char- 
acter studies  in  the  book,  and  some  good  descriptions  of  the  Vermont 
countryside,  but  the  latter  portion  is  unreal  and  disappointing. 
Miss  Canfield — and  the  Clifford  villagers — find  it  unconvincingly 
easy  to  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  and  fit  them  together  into  a 
somewhat  idyllic  and  innocuous  pattern.  Everyone  solves  his  trou- 
bles— Dr.  Anson,  Fred,  Anna,  Isabel,  the  Twombleys,  Mr.  Dewey, 
the  Rollins  family,  even  Miss  Bessie'n'Gussie  Kemp  and  M'Singra- 
ham.  They  scarcely  seem  alive  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and  there 
is  none  of  that  feeling  of  continuity  that  makes  the  story  of  The 
Last  Adam  go  on  even  after  the  last  page  is  read. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Dr.  Bull 

Special  Reference: 

Cozzens,  James  Gould,  The  Last  Adam, 

a.  Tell  the  story  of  the  book,  summarizing  some  parts  and  for 
others  reading  aloud  selected  passages  which  deal  with  im- 
portant steps  in  the  advancement  of  the  plot  and  at  the  same 
time  reveal  the  characters  in  action. 

b.  The  integrating  device  of  listening  in  with  May  Tupper,  the 
telephone  girl. 

c.  The  story  of  May  and  her  husband. 

d.  The  members  of  the  Banning  family;  Mamie  Talbot. 
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e.     Dr.  Bull's  reaction  to  the  new  technique  of  medicine  and  his 

failure    "to    put    on    a    big    show    entitled    'The    Wonders    of 

Science.' " 
/.     Comment  on   the   skillful   way  in  which   Mr.  Cozzens  pictures 

minor  characters  such  as  Mrs.  Cole  and  Mrs.  Jackson. 
g.     The  balance  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 
h.     Comment  on  the  adaptation  of  the  book  into  a  motion  picture, 

Doctor  Bull. 

Additional  Reference: 

Cozzens,  James  Gould,  S.  S.  San  Pedro. 

2.    Dr.  Anson 

Special  Reference: 

Canfield,  Dorothy,  Bonfire. 

a.  Summarize  the  plot,  emphasizing  the  events  centering  around 
Dr.  Anson,  Anna  Craft,  Lixlee,  Isabel,  Fred  Kirby,  and 
reading  selections  from  the  story. 

b.  Characterize    M'Sanna,    Cora    Ingraham,    Miss    Bessie'n'Gussie. 

c.  Trace  carefully  the  gradual  revelation  of  Lixlee's  personality, 
reading  the  scenes  which  show  her  as  she  stands  out  more 
and  more  clearly. 

d.  The  relations  between  Anna  and  Dr.  Anson. 

e.  Do  you  think  the  plot  well  balanced,  or  is  the  development  at 
the  end  too  hurried,  too  broad  in  comparison  with  the  detail 
of  the  earlier  chapters? 

/.  Is  the  ending  too  rosy?  Does  everything  work  out  too  easily, 
too  pleasantly? 

Additional  Reference : 

Canfield,  Dorothy,  The  Deepening  Stream. 


CHAPTER    VII 


MARS 


For  fifteen  years  the  world  has  been  haunted  by  the  fear  of 
war — ever  since  1918,  when  the  war  to  end  war  was  over  and  the 
world  had  been  made  safe  for  democracy.  On  that  armistice  night 
"all  people  who  had  been  at  war  were  emotionalized  and  spiritual- 
ized by  the  hope  and  belief  that  never  again  would  such  a  war 
happen ;  that  the  peace  would  give  new  security  to  all  nations ; 
that  the  leaders  of  the  world  would  establish  some  system  with  a 
better  way  of  argument,  and  that  there  would  be  liberty,  a  better 
chance  for  civilized  democracies,  a  new  advance  toward  the  age  of 
reason,  after  this  downfall  and  degradation  of  all  civilized  ideals." 

Men  saw  a  future  of  enduring  peace,  closer  friendship  among 
the  nations,  the  abolition  of  poison  gas,  of  high  explosives,  of 
extensive  armaments.  "That  vision  has  faded.  Looking  back  to  one's 
own  emotion  on  armistice  night,  one  must  smile — or  one  must  weep 
— at  the  betrayal  of  hopes,  and  the  grim  history  we  have  made 
during  these  fifteen  years  of  peace."  Children  and  adults  are  drilled 
to  meet  imaginary  gas  attacks.  New  buildings  on  the  continent  are 
constructed  with  special  signals  for  gas  attacks  and  protective 
pure  air  chambers.  Destructive  gases  and  high  explosives  are  being 
developed.  Storm  troops  are  carefully  drilled,  and  governments 
are  urged  to  authorize  larger  armies,  more  airplanes,  faster  battle- 
ships. 

Everyone  is  afraid  of  his  neighbor.  Spy  systems  all  over  the 
continent  are  said  to  be  elaborate.  France  has  nearly  completed  a 
system  of  defenses  built  underground  in  a  continuous  line  of  forti- 
fications extending  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
parallel  to  the  German  border  between  Luxemburg  and  the  Vosges 
Mountains — concrete  forts,  practically  invisible,  built  below  the 
ground.  Japan's  aggression  against  China  continued  in  spite  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  has  now  become  even  more  ineffectual 
and  meaningless  with  withdrawal  and  talk  of  withdrawal  coming 
from  various  nations.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  effects  of  the  last 
conflict  are  still  felt  in  international  trade,  finance,  and  economics, 
the  mind  of  the  world  is  thinking  again  of  war. 
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No  one  wishes  to  see  his  country  invaded  and  the  powers  of 
government  usurped,  no  one  wishes  to  lose  national  identity,  no 
one  wishes  to  sacrifice  his  country's  honor.  But  the  history  of  the 
ages  certainly  does  not  indicate  that  the  solution  of  differences 
between  nations  is  best  found  in  conflict.  Without  the  presence  of 
the  hot  passions  of  war  feeling,  without  words  like  pacifist  and 
slacker  flying  through  the  air,  this  is  the  time  for  everyone  to  look 
back  for  a  little  and  reckon  the  cost  of  that  last  war — in  money 
and  lives  and  national  stability,  in  the  demands  on  those  who 
stayed  at  home,  on  those  who  knew  "the  huge  labor  and  weariness, 
the  frightful  danger  and  long  monotony,  the  seething  mass  emotion 
and  the  cold,  personal  pain"  of  the  war,  and  lived  through  it. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    America  Fights  a  War 
Special  Reference: 

Sullivan,  Mark,  Over  Here,  1914-1918  (Our  Times,  Vol.  V). 

a.  America  watches  the  War,  before   May,  1915. 

b.  Propaganda,   spies. 

c.  The   Lusitania. 

d.  Bryan  and   Henry  Ford. 

e.  Peace    without    victory. 
/.     Submarines. 

g.     War,   conscription,   mobilization   of   the   country's   resources. 

h.     The  end  of  T.  R. 

i.      Life  in  America  during  the  War. 

2.    Of  Battle  and  Sudden  Death 
Special  References: 

Barber,  Frederick  A.,  editor,  The  Horror  of  It. 
Stallings,  Laurence,  editor,  The  First  World  War. 

Many  of  these  photographs  are  large  enough  to  be  shown  to  the 

group,  and  the  books  may  be  displayed  after  the  meeting. 

a.     Point  out  the  sensational  impersonal  pictures  of  mass  effect — 

companies  of  infantry  in  action,  the  sinking  of  a  battle  cruiser, 

an  aerial  view  of  troops  advancing.   These  show  the  war  in  its 

widespread   panorama. 
6.     Point  out  the  intimate  and  personal  pictures  of  individual  war 

experience — those  haunting  revelations  of  raw  emotion. 
c.     Comment  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  captions  selected  by  Mr. 

Stallings. 
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d.  Read  aloud  from  the  poems  included  in  The  Horror  of  It, 
and  from  Rupert  Brooke's  poems  (or  from  other  war  poetry, 
if  you  prefer). 

3.    Again? 
Special  Reference: 

18  Experts,  What  Would  be  the  Character  of  a  New  War? 

The  best  way  to  present  this  book  is  to  summarize  the  important 
points  of  some  of  its  chapters.  Among  the  most  interesting,  perhaps, 
are  "The  General  Military  Character  of  a  Future  War";  "The  Deci- 
sive Aggressive  Value  of  the  New  Agencies  of  War";  "Protection 
and  Defence  Against  the  New  Methods  of  Warfare";  "Effect  of 
a  New  War  on  the  Mentality  and  the  Morale  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Population";  "Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Warfare"; 
"Future  of  International  Law  on  Warfare." 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Brooke,  Rupert,  Collected  Poems. 
Callender,   Harold,   "The    Bristling   Line   That   Divides    Europe,"    The 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  November  5,  1933. 
"Where  France  Faces  the   Nazis,"   The  New  York  Times 

Magazine,  December   10,  1933. 
Gibbs,    Sir    Philip,    "15    Years    After:    A    Broken    Dream,"    The   New 

York  Times  Magazine,  November  12,  1933. 
Gray,   George    W.,    "Unceasingly   War    Forges    Deadlier    Arms,"    The 

New  York  Times  Magazine,  December  10,  1933. 
Simonds,  Frank  H.,  America  Faces  the  Next  War. 
Can  Europe  Keep  the  Peace? 


CHAPTER   VIII 


MAN'S  ROUGH  ROAD 


The  central  figure  in  Roark  Bradford's  Kingdom  Coming  is 
Grammy,  a  Negro  boy  reared  in  slavery  on  Wilkins  Bend  Planta- 
tion, where  he  "drug  his  foot"  politely  before  his  elders  and  listened 
to  the  whispered  talk  of  the  North  Star.  Grammy  meant  to  amount 
to  something,  like  Messenger,  his  father,  and  "hit  ain't  many  white 
fo'ks  and  no  niggers  a-tall  which  kin  look  after  de  stock"  as  well 
as  he.  But  Crimp's  baby  was  bright,  and  Messenger,  running  off  to 
"make  free,"  was  beguiled  into  the  blind  underground  and  found 
his   freedom  in  heaven. 

From  this  simple  beginning  emerges  the  equally  simple  story  of 
Grammy.  He  learned  how  to  handle  a  four-mule  team  so  well  that 
they  talked  about  it  over  the  whole  Red  River  Bottoms ;  he  visited 
at  night  on  Logan's  Plantation  and  Duke's  Bend;  he  saw  war 
flurrying  over  the  countryside,  a  war,  according  to  rumor,  that  was 
fought  by  the  white  folks  from  Up  North  to  set  the  Negroes  free. 
But  Aunt  Free  Dahlia  said,  "In  de  war,  fo'ks  gits  out  and  shoots 
at  yuther  fo'ks  wid  guns.  And  white  fo'ks  ain't  shootin'  and  gittin' 
shot  at  jest  to  he'p  niggers."  Grammy  became  First  High  Imperial 
Giant  Director  General  of  his  chapter  of  the  Freedom  Aid  and 
Pleasure  Club  of  the  North  Star  Society;  he  watched  his  master 
ride  off  to  war  and  the  slaves  drift  away ;  he  finally  took  his  family 
and  Aunt  Free  down  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  found  a  world  he 
could  not  understand,  and  "a  bran'-new  day." 

There  is  no  dearth  of  action  in  Kingdom  Coming;  indeed, 
there  are  tense,  dramatic  situations.  Yet  the  effect  of  the  novel  is 
quiet  and  simple.  The  story  is  Grammy's  and  the  narrative  never 
loses  his  point  of  view.  He  is  light-hearted,  industrious,  clever  at 
his  work  and  dependable ;  he  is  cautious  about  accepting  the  talk 
of  freedom,  and  when  he  is  inclined  to  listen  to  tales  from  the 
outside  world,  he  is  equally  convinced  of  his  errors  by  the  reasoning 
of  Aunt  Free.  Grammy,  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  white  man's 
law  and  equally  indifferent  to  them,  attained  to  the  freedom  of 
which  he  had  dreamed  and  found  it  an  empty  glory.  There  were  no 
mules  for  him  to  handle,  he  had  no  son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 
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He  had  lost  his  old  world  of  Wilkins  Bend,  and  the  new  world 
meant  nothing  to  him.  But  whether  the  day  was  good  or  bad, 
Grammy  accepted  it  without  question. 

Clint  Morgan  had  no  such  attitude  in  Thames  Williamson's 
The  Woods  Colt.  Clint  was  "kind  of  wild  an'  bred  in  the  hills  an' 
the  devil  be  damned,  somethin'  that-a-way."  Clint  lived  to  himself 
and  minded  his  own  business ;  he  knew  what  the  law  meant,  and 
when  it  was  a  question  between  him  and  the  law,  he  knew  how  to 
act.  But  Tillie  Starbuck  was  another  matter.  "He's  aimin'  to  let 
that  Tillie  make  a  plumb  fool  out'n  him,  an'  disgrace  all  his  kin- 
folks."  Tillie  and  the  law  seemed  far  away  as  the  woods  colt  and 
Nance  camped  along  the  Little  Yellow  River,  but  Joe  Darby  and 
the  sheriffs  brought  an  end  to  their  mountain  idyl,  and  Clint  Morgan 
walked  out  of  the  cave  where  they  had  been  in  hiding,  knowing 
that  Nance  was  a  girl  you  could  depend  on. 

The  Woods  Colt  is  a  dramatic  story,  told  with  romantic  realism 
and  faithful  adherence  to  the  locale  of  the  Ozarks.  Mr.  Williamson 
allows  himself  no  opportunity  to  express  his  own  reflections,  but 
keeps  himself  completely  in  the  background.  From  the  nature  of 
the  story  and  the  method  of  its  presentation,  the  cumulative  effect 
is  an  unusual  combination  of  simplicity  and  power. 

Subjects   for   Study 

1.    Marin'   Free 
Special  Reference: 

Bradford,  Roark,  Kingdom  Coming. 

a.  Give   a   summary   of   the   plot,   presenting   important   steps   in 
its  development  by  reading  selected  passages  aloud. 

b.  Grammy,  the  boy;  Grammy,  the  man. 

c.  Aunt    Free    Dahlia,    her    character,    her    wise    sayings.     Read 
illustrative  passages. 

d.  Compare  Grammy  and  Gyp  as  types. 

e.  From   what   point   of   view   is   the    story   told,    and    how    is   it 
maintained? 

/.     What    are    the    advantages    of    the    author's    limited    point    of 
view?    The  disadvantages? 

Additional  Reference: 

Bradford,  Roark,  01'  Man  Adam  an'  His  Chillun. 
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2.    Clint  Morgan 
Special  Reference: 

Williamson,  Thames,  The  Woods  Colt. 

a.  The  meaning  of  the  title. 

b.  Show  the  endsheets  in  the  book. 

c.  Tell  the  story,  pointing  out  the  simplicity  of  the  plot,  and 
the  cumulative  dramatic  effect.  Summarize  the  conclusion,  read- 
ing aloud  the  last  chapter. 

d.  What  influence  does  the  special  way  of  life  and  moral  code 
of  the  Ozarks  have  on  the  development  of  the  plot? 

e.  Characterize  Clint  Morgan,  Tillie,  George  Grawley,  Mis'  Mor- 
gan, Joe  Darby,  Nance. 

/.     The  community  passes  judgment  on  the  Starbucks. 
g.     For  what  purpose,  in  your  opinion,  did  the  author  use  dialect 
not  only  in  the  conversation  but  also  in  the  pure  narrative? 

Additional  References: 

Hogue,  Wayman,  Back  Yonder. 

Randolph,  Vance,  From  an  Ozark  Holler:  Stories  of  Ozark  Mountain 
Folk. 


CHAPTER    IX 


HARD  TIMES 


In  Gipsy  Waggon  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  strikes  chords  which 
have  long  responded  to  her  touch  and  sounded  familiarly  in  the 
ears  of  her  readers.  The  Sussex  landscape  is  here,  in  both  fore- 
ground and  background,  with  its  vanishing  estates  and  small  farms. 
Here  is  the  old  passion  for  the  soil,  the  old  struggle  to  make  the 
yield  from  the  rich  plowed  fields  repay  the  labor  and  expense  of 
farming.  The  religious  theme  and  the  passing  of  the  land-owning 
class,  which  were  pictured  in  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alcurd, 
appear  again  in  Miss  Kaye-Smith's  most  recent  novel.  Once  more 
her  plot  revolves  around  the  formulating  effect  of  environment  on 
character. 

Fred  Sinden  is  a  capable  worker,  who  loves  the  fields  and  the 
horses  he  has  known  all  his  life.  But  hard  times  in  a  changing 
England  deprive  Fred  of  the  task  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
put  him  and  his  family  out  of  the  leaky  cottage  that  has  been  their 
home.  By  the  time  he  is  offered  the  job  that  would  suit  him  per- 
fectly, he  and  his  wife  prefer  the  freedom  of  their  gipsy  wagon  to 
working  under  a  boss  and  living  in  a  semi-detached  house.  The 
economic  conditions  of  England  as  they  affect  the  small  farmer 
and  laborer  in  1933  have  changed  Fred  Sinden  from  a  workman 
proud  of  his  craft  to  a  lackadaisical  individual,  content  with  an 
uncertain  income. 

Sigrid  Undset's  writing  illustrates  "a  technique  which  cor- 
responds to  a  special  way  of  regarding  life.  The  story-teller  is 
inclined  to  conceive  of  life  as  made  up  not  of  a  few  broad  and 
massive  movements,  culminating  in  a  limited  number  of  critical 
scenes,  but  rather  of  an  infinite  succession  of  small  waves  breaking 
on  the  shore  of  human  experience  and  little  by  little  modifying  its 
shape  and  aspect."  In  Kristin  Lavransdatter  there  is  action  that  is 
really  epic  in  its  breadth  and  a  picture  of  family  life  that  is 
encyclopedic  in  its  detail. 

Like  Sigrid  Undset's  other  books,  Ida  Elisabeth  is  of  the 
chronicle  or  geographical  type;  it  is  a  modern  study  of  marriage, 
of  the  emotional  reaction  of  a  woman  mismated  to  a  weakling,  of 
the  conflict  between  Ida  Elisabeth's  mother  love  and  her  love  for 
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Toksvold.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  modern,  but  in  reaching 
her  conclusion  the  author  allows  the  story  to  be  thrown  out  of 
perspective  by  sentimentalism.  Through  powerful  and  laborious 
detail  Ida  Elisabeth's  personality  is  pictured  as  strong,  purposeful, 
independent.  Would  she  really  have  considered  the  difficulties 
between  Carl  and  Toksvold  insuperable?  Would  she  have  yielded 
to  the  renewal  of  her  old  responsibilities  for  Frith j of 's  family? 

Sigrid  Undset's  masterly  skill  as  a  writer  is  ever  apparent,  but 
in  Ida  Elisabeth  she  has  bent  her  characters  too  far  to  her  own 
will,  and  the  novel  reaches  a  conclusion  to  which  the  characters 
of  her  own  creation  offer  contradiction. 

Subjects   for   Study 

1.    A  Ploughman's  Progress 

Special  Reference: 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,   Gipsy   Waggon. 

a.  Tell  the  story,  reading  scenes  which  advance  the  development 
of  the  plot. 

b.  Picture  the  changing  qualities  of  English  country  life  in  the 
different  classes. 

c.  What  does  Gervase  Alard  mean  to  the  story?  Jim  Parish? 
Fred   Sinden? 

d.  Characterize   Ivy  Sinden. 

e.  The  effect  of  the  gipsy  caravan  on  the  character  of  Fred 
and  Ivy. 

/.     The  floating  population  of  England. 

g.     Compare  Gipsy  Waggon  with  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard. 

Additional  Reference: 

Kaye-Smith,  Sheila,  The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard. 

2.    Modern  Marriage 

Special  Reference : 

Undset,  Sigrid,  Ida  Elisabeth. 

a.  Summarize  the  plot,  reading  aloud  selected  scenes. 

b.  Characterize  Frithjof,  his  mother,  Ida  Elisabeth,  Carl,  Toksvold. 

c.  Comment:  Ida  Elisabeth's  love  for  Frithjof  is  thoroughly 
maternal,  "and  this  being  so,  it  may  be  questioned  further 
whether  the  thesis  of  the  second  part  of  the  novel  has  not 
been  materially  weakened." 
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d.  Consider  whether  Ida  Elisabeth's  decision  at  the  end  of  the 
story  is  justified  by  her  personality  as  it  is  revealed  through- 
out the  book. 

e.  Analyze  the  characteristics  of  Sigrid  Undset's  style  as  seen  in 
translation. 

Additional  Reference: 

Undset,  Sigrid,  Kristin  Lavransdatter. 


CHAPTER   X 

AN  EPIC  IN  PROSE 

This  is  a  big  novel.  Divided  into  three  volumes,  nine  books, 
sixty-eight  chapters  and  an  epilogue,  and  running  to  1,224  generous 
pages,  Mr.  Allen's  work  is  of  truly  heroic  proportions  if  measured 
by  no  other  criterion  than  that  of  length.  Anthony  Adverse  requires 
a  full  week  of  the  reader  who  chooses  to  throw  himself  into  the 
torrent  and  not  drag  out  the  process. 

The  grand  scale  extends  to  time  and  place:  the  action  covers 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  Napoleonic 
struggle,  and  has  for  its  setting  Italy,  France,  England,  Spain, 
Africa,  America.  There  is  physical  action,  action  galore — fighting, 
slaving,  conflagration,  dueling,  capture,  escape,  privation,  storm, 
murder,  even  crucifixion — enough  to  satisfy  any  palate  for  adven- 
ture. Also  there  is  much  information,  on  such  topics  as  trade,  navi- 
gation, finance,  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  certainly  cost  Mr. 
Allen  many  faithful  hours  and  which  need  not  prove  boring  to  his 
reader.  But  perhaps  the  characters  themselves  best  proclaim  the 
epic  quality  of  the  work,  in  their  number  and  variety  and  represen- 
tation of  both  typical  and  individual  traits.  A  short  catalogue  of 
only  the  prominent  people  will  suffice:  Anthony's  parents,  the  gal- 
lant Denis  Moore  and  the  lovely  Maria;  the  calm  and  wise  John 
Bonnyfeather ;  the  malignant  Don  Luis  and  Faith  Paleologus; 
Sancho  the  Cat;  Angela,  Dolores,  and  Florence,  the  three  women 
whom  Anthony  loved;  the  Christlike  Father  Xavier  and  Brother 
Francois;  Ouvrard  the  financier;  the  volatile  Vincent;  Cibo  the 
bon  vivant;  McNab,  Anna,  Capt.  Bittern,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Jorham, 
Neleta,  Juan,  David  Parish,  Debrulle,  Dr.  Mitchell;  and  the  dog 
Simba.  Historical  personages  come  and  go  across  this  mammoth 
stage,  the  chiefest  being  Bonaparte,  "the  little  man  at  headquar- 
ters"; these  actual  characters  look,  sound,  and  act  with  sufficient 
authenticity.  Rarely  has  such  a  gallery  of  true  and  arresting  actors 
been  assembled  on  the  boards  of  any  drama  or  within  the  boards 
of  a  single  volume. 

As  to  type,  Anthony  Adverse  is  semi-picaresque  and  thus  stands 
in  the  tradition  of  Le  Sage,  Defoe,  Fielding,  and  Smollett.  Anthony 
himself  is  not  strictly  a  picaro  despite  his  commercial  and  amatorial 
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adventures.  With  such  a  mass  of  material,  such  a  tremendous  scope, 
Mr.  Allen  might  excusably  have  left  his  novel  amorphous,  but  the 
thoughts  and  exploits  of  the  hero  and  the  evil  genius  of  Don  Luis 
constitute  an  obvious  unity  of  personage.  The  odyssey  is  that  of 
Anthony's  soul — the  pilgrim  makes  his  progress.  Other  unifying 
elements  are  the  recurrence  of  characters  after  an  apparent  dis- 
appearance, the  presence  of  a  delicate  symbolism  in  the  form  of  the 
bronze  figure  and  the  tree  by  the  fountain  and  the  madonna  of 
Anthony's  mother,  and  a  prose  style  which  never  sacrifices  clarity 
to  poetic  suggestiveness. 

Anthony  Adverse  is  not  a  revolutionary  book  unless  we  may 
say  that  it  establishes,  or  reestablishes,  the  long  novel  when  most 
of  us  thought  the  short  novel  and  novella  and  short  story  and  short 
short  story  had  won  the  day.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
evident  in  the  great  popular  success  the  book  has  had  is  the  healthy 
and  masculine  tone,  with  special  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
whole  work  and  the  psychology  of  the  leading  character.  Anthony's 
mind  is  not  painted  in  black  and  white,  however  well  his  motives 
are  etched;  he  is  a  modern  man  in  his  perplexities  and  complexities. 
But  he  is  not  presented  by  means  of  a  muddy  "stream  of  conscious- 
ness" nor  are  we  befogged  in  an  atmosphere  of  naive  and  Freudian 
hypotheses.  Here  is  a  man  akin  to  the  beasts  and  the  angels,  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  sensibility,  treading  his  way  through  a 
multitude  of  events  and  variously  related  to  a  multitude  of  people, 
striving  towards  his  unknown  goal,  suffering  and  achieving,  losing 
and  winning,  seeking  and  finding — himself. 

Subjects   for   Study 

1.  The  Roots  of  the  Tree 
Special  Reference: 

Allen,  Hervey,  Anthony  Adverse,  Volume  One. 

2.  The  Other  Bronze   Boy 
Special  Reference: 

Allen,  Hervey,  Anthony  Adverse,  Volume  Two. 

3.    The  Lonely  Twin 

Special  Reference: 

Allen,  Hervey,  Anthony  Adverse,  Volume  Three. 
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Three  reports  may  be  made  with  the  same  topics  in  mind: 

a.  Summarize  the  plot   in   rather  general  terms  so  the  interest  of 

the  prospective  reader  may  be  piqued  and  not  destroyed. 

b.  Describe   a   selected   group   of   the   most    interesting   characters. 

c.  What  are  the  literary  qualities  of  Mr.  Allen's  style? 

d.  Comment  on  the  scope  of  the  detail  in  the  narrative. 

e.  Discuss   Anthony's   ideas   on   such   topics   as   love   and    religion. 
What  is  his  philosophy  of  life? 

/.    Attempt   an   explanation   of  the   symbolism.    Explain    the   titles 
of  the  volume  and  of  the  books. 

Additional  Reference: 

Clark,   Emily,   "Hervey   Allen,"    The   Saturday   Review   of  Literature, 
December  9,  1933. 


CHAPTER  XI 


PANORAMA 


The  lure  of  far  places  and  the  enticements  of  the  transatlantic 
steamship  advertisements  may  have  to  be  ignored  in  these  years  of 
the  depression,  but  here  in  the  United  States  we  need  not  spend 
all  our  time  wondering  how  the  other  half  of  the  world  lives  and 
wishing  we  might  see  it  all  for  ourselves.  Our  country  is  so  large 
and  our  population  so  varied  that  we  can  never  make  an  end  of  this 
business  of  discovering  ourselves,  and  a  vast  panorama  of  landscape 
and  characteristics  lies  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Society  here  is  not  based  on  the  strict  caste  system  of  Europe, 
and  life  consequently  reacts  to  the  impact  of  influences  that  might 
mean  little  on  the  continent.  The  melting  pot  in  our  port  cities, 
replenished  freely  until  the  recent  change  in  our  immigration  laws, 
has  added  richness  and  variety  to  our  existence — and  complexity, 
as  well.  As  a  result,  we  have  considerable  confusion  of  standards 
and  of  aims.  This  has  ever  been  the  land  of  opportunity,  but  the 
range  of  that  opportunity  has  not  always  been  properly  analyzed. 

How  do  we  live,  and  for  what  purpose — we  and  our  neighbors, 
and  you  and  your  neighbors,  and  you,  and  you,  and  you?  What 
are  our  needs  and  ambitions  ?  Our  weaknesses  ?  Our  everyday 
pleasures?  Our  racial  prejudices?  Our  standards  of  action?  Our 
secret  thoughts?  What  is  life  in  this  vast  American  scene?  What 
do  we  strive  for?  What  are  our  standards  of  success?  Of  decency? 
Of  adequate  income?  What  are  our  local  legends?  Our  neighborhood 
customs  ? 

Recent  years  have  brought  greater  homogeneity  to  the  expanse 
of  these  United  States,  but  it  is  a  mechanical  kinship  that  cannot 
eradicate  entirely  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  community.  From  Maine 
to  California  the  same  makes  of  cars  travel  the  roads,  the  same 
magazines  lie  open  on  living-room  tables  or  in  dentists'  offices,  the 
same  volumes  stand  on  the  book  shelves,  the  same  radio  program 
is  tuned  in  to  a  million  or  so  homes.  These  are  all  powerful  influ- 
ences toward  standardization.  But  Maine  is  still  different  from 
California,  and  Georgia  could  never  be  mistaken  for  Oregon.  The 
panorama  of  life  in  the  United  States  remains  colorful,  varied. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Stereoscope  Views 
Special  Reference  : 

Rogers,  Agnes,  and  Allen,  Frederick  Lewis,  The  American  Procession. 
With  this  book  as  a  basis,  arrange  a  picture  gallery  exhibit  of 
your  local  community  or  state.  You  will  no  doubt  find  the  neces- 
sary pictures   in  your  library,  the  local   newspaper  office,  and   in 
the  collections  in  private  possession. 

The  basis  of  your  selection  may  be  chronological,  if  you  wish; 
but  it  might  be  even  more  interesting  if  you  grouped  the  exhibits 
around  particular  subjects,  such  as  costume,  street  scenes  and 
buildings,   sport,   theatre,   important  figures,   automobiles,   etc. 

In  connection  with  this,  costumes  might  be  worn  illustrating 
various  periods,  and  the  old  favorites  among  the  songs  could 
be   sung. 

2.  American  Kaleidoscope 

Special  Reference: 

Lrife  in:  the   United  States. 

a.  Discuss  the  authors  of  the  stories,  and  the  basis  for  their  in- 
clusion in  this  symposium. 

b.  What  are  the  qualities  that  make  the  first  prize-winner — 
"Oklahoma    Race    Riot" — noteworthy? 

c.  Discuss  the  second  prize-winner,  "Hills  of  Home,"  which  pic- 
tures the  author's  love  of  the  wilderness. 

d.  Read  aloud  a  story  that  seems  particularly  appropriate  for 
your  community. 

e.  Read  aloud  several  stories  that  picture  the  different  sections 
of  the  country. 

/.  Do  you  find  any  unifying  characteristics  running  through  the 
collection? 

g.  Does  the  book  present  "a  more  wholesome  and  contented 
picture  of  life  than  the  work  of  the  foremost  writers  sug- 
gested"?  (See  Publishers'  Note.) 

3.  Through    English    Eyes 
Special  Reference: 

Orton,  William  lAylott,  America  in  Search  of  Culture. 

a.  Summarize  the  first  chapter. 

b.  Discuss   the   intense   self-consciousness   of   America. 

c.  Consider  the  need  for  a  degree  of  economic  security,  liberty  of 
both  body  and  mind,  work  to  do  that  means  something  in  the 
doing,  and  an  escape  from  the  worst  tyrannies  of  modern 
"industrialism." 
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d.  What  are  some  of  the  attempted  means  of  escape? 

e.  The  American  reveals  himself  in  his  books,  his  motion  pictures, 
and  his  radio  programs.  How? 

/.    What  is  necessary  to  deal  with  our  universal  distress? 

Additional  Reference: 

Ringel,  Frederick  J.,  America  as  Americans  See  It. 


CHAPTER    XII 


BEHIND  THE  PLOW 


The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  annual  report,  notes  a 
definite  drift  away  from  the  city  in  a  back-to-the-farm  movement 
that  no  doubt  owes  its  impetus  to  the  unemployment  in  urban  cen- 
ters. If  there  were  a  Secretary  of  Literature  in  our  cabinet,  he 
would  have  noted  a  similar  trend  among  the  novelists  of  the  current 
year  in  the  situations  they  have  chosen  for  presentation. 

Writers  of  the  American  novel  have  only  recently  acknowledged 
that  the  regional  subject  is  again  in  good  standing.  It  used  to  be 
accepted  without  question  until  the  vogue  for  the  stream-of-con- 
sciousness  method  and  other  modern  forms  became  popular.  But 
in  the  last  few  years  in  America  there  has  been  a  definite  increase 
in  the  number  of  regional  novels,  and  even  England  has  followed 
the  fashion.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  part  of  the  realistic  movement?  Is  it 
because  some  novelists  have  decided  to  write  about  the  scenes  and 
settings  they  know  best  ?  Is  it  because  of  Sinclair  Lewis  ?  Could 
it  be  a  far-flung  echo  of  the  agrarian  movement  sponsored  for  the 
South  by  the  Nashville  group?  Or  is  this,  like  so  much  else,  to  be 
laid  to  the  depression  ?  There  are  more  city  people  moving  to  the 
country  than  there  are  country  people  moving  to  the  city;  perhaps 
the  city-dwellers  who  are  unable  to  make  the  change  provide  an 
eager  public  for  novels  of  the  farm. 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.    The  Chronicle  of  Cean 

Special  Reference: 

Miller,  Caroline,  Lamb  in  his  Bosom. 

a.  Give  a  running  account  of  the  story,  reading  selections. 

b.  Comment  on  the  idyllic  qualities  in  the  first  part  of  the  novel. 

c.  Characterize  Cean  and  her  mother. 

d.  Trace  the   increasing  spirit  of  realism  in   the  handling  of   the 
story. 

e.  What  is  the  effect  of  life  on  the  characters  of  Lonzo,  Lias? 
/.    Comment  on  the  details  that  give  reality  to  the  novel. 

g.    What  part  does  nature  play  in  the  story? 
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2.    A  Comedy  of  the  Soil 
Special  Reference : 

Stong,   Phil,  Strangers   Return. 

a.  Outline   the   story,   reading   special   scenes. 

b.  Are  the  characters  individuals  or  are  they  types? 

c.  Characterize  Grandpa   Storr,  his  family,  Simon,  Guy  Crane. 

d.  Comment  on  the  humor  of  the  book. 

e.  Does  this  seem  like  a  story  of  actual  farm  life? 

/.  Compare  the  novel  with  the  motion  picture  based  on  it — The 
Stranger's  Return. 

3.    Down   East 
Special  Reference: 

Carroll,  Gladys  Hasty,  As  The  Earth  Turns. 

a.  Describe  the  background  and  characters  of  the  story. 

b.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title? 

c.  Characterize  Mark  Shaw  and  Jen. 

d.  Does  the  story  seem  colored  by  reality,  or  is  it  too  pleasant 
to  be  true? 

e.  Trace  the  varied  attitudes  toward  the  land  in  the  Shaw  family 
and  among  the  Janowskis. 

/.  Comment:  "Her  language  is  simple  both  in  description  and 
dialogue.  What  the  book  lacks  to  give  it  greatness  is  something 
indefinable  that  might  be  called  excitement — not  the  excitement, 
of  course,  that  is  the  product  of  stirring  action  but  that  subtler 
stimulation  produced  by  truly  compelling  art.  It  takes  hold, 
but   not  with   enchantment." 

Additional  References  for  the  Chapter: 
Bromfield,  Louis,  The  Farm. 
Burke,  Fielding,  Call  Home   the  Heart. 
Lumpkin,  Grace,  To  Make  my  Bread. 
Wallace,  Doreen,  God's  Tenth. 


CHAPTER   XIII 


FLUSH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS 

Who  was  it,  we  wonder,  who  first  found  that  the  dog  could  be 
his  friend?  Ages  ago  a  man  discovered  the  potentialities  for  devo- 
tion beneath  some  shaggy  coat,  and  a  wild,  four-footed  beast  lent 
the  aid  of  his  speed  of  movement,  his  strength,  and  his  power  of 
scent  to  the  human  cause.  The  dog  became  valued  as  a  companion 
of  man  and  a  defender  of  his  home ;  it  was  not  until  later  that  he 
joined  the  hunter  in  search  of  food. 

What  would  that  ancient  canine,  who  abandoned  his  violent  and 
untamed  life  for  the  comradeship  of  human  contacts,  think  of  the 
modern  breed  of  dogs  ?  Doubtless  he  would  have  little  in  common 
with  their  habits  and  their  special  "points" ;  underneath,  however, 
there  would  be  the  same  devotion  to  the  master,  the  same  faithful 
defense  of  his  property,  the  same  attachment  to  him,  even  unto 
death — and  all  this,  not  from  necessity,  but  from  gratitude  and 
real  friendship. 

Men  have  been  saved  from  many  an  unkind  fate  by  the  watch- 
fulness and  fidelity  of  their  dogs,  but  no  one  has  gained  more 
consolation  from  such  a  relationship  than  Elizabeth  Barrett  Moulton- 
Barrett.  Confined  to  a  back  bedroom  at  No.  50  Wimpole  Street, 
Miss  Barrett  lived  in  a  world  apart.  She  had  her  family,  she  had 
a  few  callers,  on  rare  summer  days  she  ventured  forth  with  her 
sister.  But  when  the  autumn  came,  when  the  family  was  out,  no 
one  called,  and  the  air  hung  heavy  with  eau  de  cologne,  there  was 
Flush.  If  a  chicken  wing  loomed  large  before  her  satiated  eyes, 
there  was  Flush.  If  Miss  Barrett  "mused  forgetful  of  his  presence 
here  Till  thought  on  thought  drew  downward  tear  on  tear,"  there 
was  Flush,  with  "two  golden-clear  Great  eyes"  and  drooping  ears. 
If  Mr.  Browning  usurped  the  place  which  the  spaniel  had  consid- 
ered his  and  his  alone,  there,  too,  was  Flush.  Twice  he  attacked 
his  rival  before  he  learned  that  to  do  that  was  to  attack  his  beloved 
herself.  It  was  then  that  he  made  his  greatest  concession.  He  had 
given  up  the  sunshine  to  join  her  in  that  back  bedroom  world; 
now  he  gave  up  his  heart-felt  enmity  and  accepted  Mr.  Browning 
as  his  friend.  All  this  for  her  sake,  because  he  loved  her. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

1.    Flush — Nineteenth  Century 

Special  Reference: 

Woolf,   Virginia,   Flush:    A    Biography. 

a.  Miss  Mitford  and  Three  Mile  Cross. 

b.  Miss  Barrett  and  the  back  bedroom. 

c.  Browning   and   the   green-eyed   goddess. 

d.  Flush   keeps   a   secret. 

e.  Italy,   and  jealousy   again. 
/.    Finis. 

g.    The  qualities  of  Miss  Woolf  s  style. 

h.    The  point  of  view. 

i.     The  kind  of  humor  in  the  book. 

2.    Elizabeth   Barrett 
Special  Reference: 

Besier,   Rudolf,   The  Barretts  of   Wimpole  Street. 

a.  By  reading  selected  passages  from  the  play,  tell  the  story  of 
Elizabeth   Barrett   and   Robert   Browning. 

b.  Characterize  Edward  Moulton-Barrett. 

c.  What  do  you  find  out  about  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  plus 
the  revelation   of  one  particular  family? 

d.  Point  out  the  humor  in  the  play. 

e.  Comment  on  the  technical  structure. 

3.    Flush — Twentieth   Century 

Special  Reference: 

Merrill,  Flora,  Flush  of  Wimpole  Street  and  Broadway. 

a.    Tell  the  story  of  Flush  of  Broadway,  reading  extensively  from 

the   book. 
6.    Read  the  dedication  aloud. 

c.  Comment  on  the  human  qualities,  patronizing  airs,  and  canine 
traits  of  Flush. 

d.  Indicate    how    well    the    dog's    point    of    view    is    maintained 
throughout. 

e.  Characterize   Kim,   the   professor   and   man   about   town;   Snuff, 
the  pure  American. 

/.  The  human  world  is  sometimes  strange  in  the  opinion  of  a  dog. 

g.  Point  out  instances  of  the  sly  humor  in  the  book. 

h.  Comment   on    the   illustrations. 

t.  Flush  and  Junior  take  a  bow. 


CHAPTER    XIV 


REALISM   IN   BRIEF 


A  rising  young  American  writer  of  today  is  George  Milburn, 
author  of  No  More  Trumpets.  Oklahoma  Town,  which  was  his 
first  book  of  short  stories,  indicated  that  here  was  a  man  who  saw 
the  everyday  details  of  American  life,  stripped  his  surroundings  of 
all  pretense,  and  wrote  about  the  unadorned,  undecorated  raw 
material  before  him.  Mr.  Milburn's  is  a  mature  point  of  view,  full 
of  irony,  without  real  malice.  His  latest  book  "confirms  one's  judg- 
ment that  the  Lewis-Lardner  school  of  satire  has  produced  few 
more  promising  disciples  than  Mr.  Milburn." 

It  is  small-town  people,  for  the  most  part,  who  fill  the  pages  of 
No  More  Trumpets — people  who  are  purposeless  and  plodding  and 
not  too  intelligent,  for  whom  the  daily  humdrum  constitutes  an 
inevitable  but  not  unpleasant  routine.  They  are  often  unaware  of 
any  deficiency  in  themselves,  their  friends,  or  their  surroundings. 

"Where  Mr.  Milburn  errs  is  in  his  lack  of  richness  and  variety. 
.  .  .  Clever  and  biting  as  he  is,  shrewd  as  is  his  knowledge  of  the 
small-town  background,  Mr.  Milburn  is  somewhat  in  danger  of 
merely  continuing  a  formula  already  established.  There  are  plenty 
of  indications  that  he  could  do  more,  cut,  if  he  wished,  deeper  and 
more  incisively." 

Like  George  Milburn,  Pearl  S.  Buck  also  sees  life  with  the  eyes 
of  the  realist;  yet  there  are  differences  in  their  point  of  view  and 
contrast  in  their  style  of  writing.  Mrs.  Buck  loves  China  and  she 
is  fully  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  old  feudal  way  of  life,  but  she 
is  equally  aware  of  the  suffering  and  cruelty  that  are  also  a  part  of 
China.  She  knows  the  cost  of  conflict  between  the  old  China  and 
the  new,  of  revolution,  famine,  and  flood.  And  she  has  interpreted 
these  costs  as  she  sees  them  in  the  price  they  levy  on  the  individual. 

Unlike  George  Milburn,  Mrs.  Buck  creates  her  characters  as 
individuals,  not  as  types.  She  writes  with  greater  richness  than 
Mr.  Milburn,  in  a  prose  that  is  full  and  beautiful,  yet  at  the  same 
time  simple  in  its  cadences.  Her  mastery  shows  to  best  advantage 
in  the  novel,  where  there  is  room  for  broad,  sweeping  strokes  of 
narrative  and  minute,  gradual  revelation  of  character.  To  whatever 
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forin  she  uses,  Mrs.  Buck  brings  the  sympathetic  realism  of  her 
style.  "Few  modern  writers  have  done  so  much  to  further  the 
common  understanding  of  the  human  heart." 

Subjects  for  Study 

1.  Small  Town   People 
Special  Reference: 

Milburn,  George,  No  More  Trumpets. 

a.  Characterization  of   Uncle  Jake  in   the   first   story.   Read   some 
aloud. 

b.  Satirical  point  of  view  in  "The  Apostate." 

c.  Democratic  education — "A  Student  in  Economics." 

d.  Read    aloud    from    "Sugar    Be    Sweet!";    "White    Meat";    "A 
Position  on  the  Staff." 

e.  The  naturalness  of  the  dialogue. 
/.    Type  of  humor  in  the  stories. 

g.    Methods  of  characterization. 

Additional  Reference : 

Milburn,  George,  Oklahoma  Town. 

2.  China,  Old  and  New 
Special  Reference: 

Buck,  Pearl  S.,  The  First  Wife  and  Other  Stories. 

a.  Pearl  Buck's  career  as  a  writer    [Introduction]. 

b.  Summarize  "The   First   Wife,"   reading  as  much   as  possible. 

c.  Tell  the  story  of  "The  Frill." 

d.  Read  some  of  the  other  stories,  perhaps  "Repatriated,"  or  "The 
Communist,"  certainly  "Father  Andrea"  and  "The  Good  River." 

e.  What  are  the  qualities  of  Mrs.  Buck's  style? 
/.     What   are  her  methods  of  characterization? 

g.    If  you  have  read  Mrs.  Buck's  novels,  comment  on  them. 

Additional  References : 

Buck,  Pearl  S.,  The  Good  Earth. 
Sons. 
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Stokes   (Frederick  A.)   Co.,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.   (2) 

(Janet   Beith) 
Witmark  (M.)   &  Sons,  1650  Broadway,  New  York.   (1) 

(Edwin  Hill) 


ADDITIONAL   REFERENCE   BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The  following  list  of  books  and  magazines  should  be  available  to  club 
members,  either  in  private  or  public  libraries.  The  Extension  Division  cannot 
send  them  as  a  rule,  but  whenever  they  are  called  for  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  secure  them.  The  use  of  these  references  will  increase  the  interest  in 
the   programs. 

Allen,  Frederick  L.    Only  Yesterday.  Harper.  1931.  $3.00.   (1) 

Beard,  Charles  A.,  editor.    Toward  Civilization.  Longmans.  1930.  $3.00.  (3) 

Bent,  Silas.   Machine  Made  Man.    Farrar.  1930.  $3.00.  (3) 

Bird,  J.,  "The  Future  of  Oliver  La  Farge,"  Bookman,  September,  1930.  (4) 

Bradford,  Roark.    Ol'  Man  Adam  an'  His  Chillun.  Harper.  1928.  $2.50.  (8) 

Bromfield,  Louis.    The  Farm.    Harper.  1933.  $2.50.   (12) 

Brooke,  Rupert.    Collected  Poems.    Dodd.  1930.  $2.00.   (7) 

Buck,  Pearl  S.    The  Good  Earth.   Day.  1931.  $2.50.  (14) 

Sons.    Day.  1932.  $2.50.   (14) 

Callender,  Harold,  "The   Bristling  Line  That  Divides   Europe,"   The  New 

York  Times  Magazine,  November  5,  1933.   (7) 
"Where  France  Faces  the  Nazis,"  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 

December   10,   1933.    (7) 
Canfield,  Dorothy,  The  Deepening  Stream.    Harcourt.  1930.  $2.00.   (6) 
Carson,  William  J.,  editor,  "The  Coming  of  Industry  to  the  South,"   The 

Annals   of   the   American    Academy   of    Political    and    Social    Science, 

January,  1931.    (3) 
Chase,  Stuart,  Men  and  Machines.  Macmillan.  1929.  $2.50.   (3) 
Clark,  Emily,  "Hervey  Allen,"  Saturday  Review  of  Literature,  December 

9,  1933.  (10) 
Cozzens,  James  Gould,  S.  S.  Pedro.  Harcourt.  1931.  $1.50.   (6) 
Galsworthy,  John.  The  Forsyte  Saga.  Scribner's.  1924.  $2.50.   (2) 

Maid  in  Waiting.  Scribner's.  1931.  $2.50.  (2) 

Flowering  Wilderness.  Scribner's.  1932.  $2.50.   (2) 

"Character  Creation  in  Literature,"  Bookman,  August,  1931.    (2) 

Gibbs,   Sir   Philip,   "15  Years   After:  A    Broken   Dream,"   The  New   York 

Times  Magazine,  November  12,  1933.   (7) 
Gray,   George  W.,  "Unceasingly   War   Forges   Deadlier   Arms,"   The   New 

York  Times  Magazine,  December  10,  1933.   (7) 
Harriman,  Henry  I.,  "American  Business  Turns  a  Page,"  The  New  York 

Times  Magazine,  December  3,  1933.  (1) 
Hogue,  Wayman.    Back  Yonder.  Minton.  1932.  $3.00.   (8) 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.    The  End  of  the  House  of  Alard.  Grosset.  1928.  $1.00. 

(9) 
King,   Grace.    New  Orleans,  The  Place  and   the  People.   Macmillan.   1896. 

$2.50.    (5) 
La  Farge,  Oliver.    Laughing  Boy.  Houghton.  1929.  $2.50.   (4) 
Sparks  Fly  Upward.  Houghton.  1931.  $2.50.   (4) 
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Lucas,  E.  V.   A  Wanderer  in  Paris.  Macmillan.  1926.  $3.00.  (5) 
Lumpkin,  Grace.    To  Make  My  Bread.  Macaulay.  1932.  $2.00.  (12) 
Mason,  Caroline  Atwater.    The  Spell  of  France.  Page.  1912.  $3.75.   (5) 
Maurois,   Andre,   "The   Economic   Drama:   A    New   Act,"    The   New    York 

Times  Magazine,  November  5,  1933. 
Milburn,  George.    Oklahoma  Town.  Harcourt.  1931.  $2.00.  (14) 
O'Sullivan,  Maurice.    Twenty  Years  A-growing.    Viking.  1933.  $2.50.   (4) 
Randolph,  Vance.   From  an  Ozark  Holler:  Stories  of  Ozark  Mountain  Folk. 

Vanguard  Press.  $2.00.    (8) 
Ringel,  Frederick  Julius,  editor.    America  as  Americans  See  It.    Harcourt. 

1932.  $3.75.   (11) 
Saxon,  Lyle.   Fabulous  New  Orleans.  Century.  1928.  $5.00.  (5) 
Schalit,  Leon.    John  Galsworthy:  A  Survey.  1929.  $3.00.   (2) 
Simonds,  Frank  H.    Can  Europe  Keep  the  Peace?  Harper.  1931.  $3.00.   (7) 

America  Faces  the  Next  War.  Harper.  1933.  $1.00.   (7) 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.    The  Garden,  Knopf.  1931.  $2.50.   (4) 
Undset,  Sigrid.    Kristin  Lavransdatter.  Knopf.  1929.  $3.50.   (9) 
Wallace,  Doreen.    God's  Tenth.  Harper.  1933.  $2.00.   (12) 


TERMS  FOR  THE  COURSE 

The  registration  fee  for  the  course,  Adventures  in  Reading, 
Sixth  Series,  is  $7.00  in  North  Carolina  or  $10.00  elsewhere.  For 
this  fee  ten  copies  of  the  program  are  supplied  and  all  necessary 
references  for  preparing  papers  are  loaned.  The  club  pays  trans- 
portation charges  both  ways  on  borrowed  material,  and  fifty  cents 
for  each  copy  of  the  program  additional  to  the  ten  that  are  sent 
for  the  fee.  Members  of  non-registered  clubs  desiring  to  borrow 
material  for  any  of  these  programs  may  do  so  by  paying  a  fee  of 
fifty  cents  for  each  meeting,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
members  of  registered  groups  have  the  first  choice  of  material. 

If  the  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  after  regis- 
tering, a  new  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  required  in  order  to  continue 
through  the  second  year,  in  North  Carolina  or  elsewhere. 

Important  Notice 

As  soon  as  a  group  decides  on  this  course,  the  secretary  is 
requested  to  submit  to  the  Extension  Division  the  dates  on  which 
the  meetings  will  occur.  Each  chapter  will  then  be  assigned  to  the 
date  on  which  material  can  be  provided.  Since  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  any  two  chapters,  the  order  of  studying  them  is 
of  no  importance  and  changing  the  order  will  make  it  possible  to 
supply  a  large  number  with  all  the  material  they  need. 

These  references  will  be  sent  three  or  four  weeks  before  each 
meeting,  and  may  be  kept  until  the  meeting  is  over.  The  borrowers 
are  expected  to  see  that  all  material  is  securely  wrapped,  and  not 
rolled,  and  returned  within  the  specified  time.  A  fine  of  five  cents 
a  day  accumulates  on  each  package  kept  over  time. 

University  Extension  Division, 

Chapel  Hill,  North   Carolina. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 

First  Chapter:    These  Years  of  Grace  Date 

1.  U.  S.  Fever  Chart   (Seldes:  The  Years  of  the  Locust) 

2.  Pageant  of  America  (Hill:  The  American  Scene) 

Second  Chapter:    The  Last  and  the  Fibst        Date 

1.  "Here  Endeth  the  Tale"    (Galsworthy:  One  More  River) 

2.  The  Manse  at  Glenlee   (Beith:  No  Second  Spring) 

Third  Chapter:    Forgotten  Men  Date 

1.  In  the  Blue   Ridge   (Sherman  &   Henry:  Hollow  Folk) 

2.  What  Price  Civilization?  (Ross:  Machine  Age  in  the  Hills) 

Fourth  Chapter:    Salt  Water  Date 

1.  The  Crew  of  the  Glimpse  (La  Farge:  Long  Pennant) 

2.  On  Dublin   Bay    (Strong:  Sea   Wall) 

Fifth  Chapter:  Hither  and  Yon  Date 

1.  On  the  Banks  of  the  Seine  (Morand  &  Spiegel:  Paris  to  the  Life) 

2.  Vieux  Carre"    (Curtis:  New  Orleans) 

Sixth  Chapter:    New  England  Village  Date 

1.  Dr.  Bull  (Cozzens:  The  Last  Adam) 

2.  Dr.  Anson    (Canfield:  Bonfire) 

Seventh  Chapter:    Mars  Date 

1.  America  Fights  a  War   (Sullivan:   Over  Here) 

2.  Of  Battle  and  Sudden  Death   (Barber:  The  Horror  of  It  and 

Stallings:  The  First  World  War) 

3.  Again?  (18  Experts:  What  Would  Be  the  Character  of  a  New  War?) 

Eighth  Chapter:    Man's  Rough  Road  Date 

1.  Makin'  Free   (Bradford:  Kingdom  Coming) 

2.  Clint  Morgan   (Williamson:  The  Woods  Colt) 


Ninth  Chapter:    Hard  Times  Date 

1.  A  Ploughman's  Progress   (Kaye-Smith:  Gipsy  Waggon) 

2.  Modern  Marriage   (Undset:  Ida  Elisabeth) 
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Tenth  Chapter:    An  Epic  in  Prose  (Allen:  Anthony  Adverse) 

Date 


1.  The  Roots  of  the  Tree 

2.  The  Other  Bronze  Boy 

3.  The  Lonely  Twin 

Eleventh  Chapter:    Panorama  Date 

1.  Stereoscope  Views  (Rogers  &  Allen:  The  American  Procession) 

2.  American  Kaleidoscope  (Life  in  the  United  States) 

3.  Through  English  Eyes   (Orton:  America  in  Search  of  Culture) 


Twelfth  Chapter:   Behind  the  Plow  Date 

1.  The  Chronicle  of  Cean   (Miller:  Lamb  in  his  Bosom) 

2.  A  Comedy  of  the  Soil:   (Stong:  Stranger's  Return) 

3.  Down  East  (Carroll:  As  the  Earth  Turns) 


Thirteenth  Chapter:   Flush  and  His  Friends    Date 

1.  Flush— Nineteenth  Century   (Woolf:  Flush) 

2.  Elizabeth  Barrett   (Besier:  The  Barretts  of  Wimpole  Street) 

3.  Flush — Twentieth  Century   (Merrill:  Flush  of  Wimpole  Street  and 

Broadway ) 


Fourteenth  Chapter:    Realism  in  Brief  Date 

1.  Small  Town  People   (Milburn:  No  More  Trumpets) 

2.  China,  Old  and  New  (Buck:  The  First  Wife) 

Name  of  Club Registration  No. 

Name  and  Address  of  Chairman  of  Program  Committee 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

In  addition  to  those  listed  elsewhere. 

Vol.       Ill,  No.  14.    How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.    W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 
Price   50c. 

Vol.        IV,  No.    8.     The  High  School  Society.     H.  D.  Meyer  and  C.  B.  Cole.    Price  50c. 

Vol.        IV,  No.  10.    Public   Welfare  o»id   the   Community  as  it  Relates   to  the  North 
Carolina  Plan  of  Public  Welfare.     Price  f)()c. 

Vol.        IV,  No.  12.    Children  of  Old  Carolina.     Historical  Pageant  for  Children.    Ethel 
T,  Rockwell.    Price  25c. 

Vol.         V,  No.    4.    College    Education    and    Professional    Opportunity.      Compiled    by 
T.  A.  Whitener.     Free. 

Vol.        VI,  No.  10.     Town  and  Country  Inierdependencies.     North  Carolina  Club  Year- 
book.    1925-1920.     Edited  by  E.  C.  Branson.     Price  75c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.    6.     The  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Surplus  BUI.     Debate  Handbook.    Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.     8.    Parent-Teacher  Handbook.     Fourth  Edition.    Edited  by  Harold  D. 
Meyer.     Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.    0.    Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 
Contracts,  and  Guardianship.    M.iry  P.   Smith.    Price   25c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  11.     The  Child  and  the  Home.     E.  R.  Groves.     Price  25c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  12.    Some  Problems  in  Democracy  in  North  Carolina.     North  Carolina 
Club  Yearbook.     1926-1927.     Price  50c. 

Vol.      VII,  No.  18.    High  School  Library  Standards.    Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    5.    The  World  Court.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.     VIII,  No.     6.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1928.    Price  50c. 

Vol.     VIII,  No.     7.    Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.   Samuel 
Selden.     Price  50c. 

Vol.    VIII,  No.    8.    Studies  in  Taxation.     North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook.     1927-1928. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.        IX,  No.     4.     The   Classification   of   Property  for   Taxation.     Debate   Handbook. 
Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.        IX,  No.     5.     Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.     North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1928-1929.     Price    25c. 

Vol.       IX,  No.    8.    Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.    Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 
Strobach.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.    2.     Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 
1929-1930.     Price  75c. 

Vol.         X,  No.     4.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,  1929.     Price  50c 

Vol.         X,  No.    5.    Independence  for  the  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by 
E.  R.  Rankin.    Price  50c. 

Vol.         X,  No.     9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings,  1930.     Price  50c. 

Vol.        XI,  No.     8.     Compulsory   Unemployment   Insurance.     Debate    Handbook.     Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 

Vol.        XI,  No.     6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Tear. 
Price    25c. 

Southern  Conference  on  Education.    Proceedings,  1931.    Price  50c. 

Correspondence    Instruction.    1932-1933.      Free. 

Taxation  in  North  Carolina.     Price   50c. 

The  Sales  Tax.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price   50c. 

Vol.    XIII,  No.     3.    Radio    Control    and    Operation.    Debate    Handbook.    Compiled    by 
E.   R.  Rankin.  Price   50c. 

MONEY  ORDERS.   CHECKS.  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:    UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Price  50c. 
Studies  in  Citizenship  for  Women.  Revised  Edition.  D.  D.  Carroll. 

Price  50c. 
Studies  in  the  Modern  English  Novel.  George  McKie.  Price  50c. 
How  to  Know  and  Use  the  Trees.  W.  C.  Coker  and  Enid  Matherly. 

Price    50c. 
Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Children.  Ethel  T. 

Rockwell.   Price   25c. 
Great  Composers,  1600-1900.  A  Program  for  Music  Clubs.  Paul  John 

Weaver.  Price  50c. 
Studies  in  the  History  of  Contemporary  Europe.  C.   P.  Higby. 

Price  50c. 
A  Study  of  Shakspere.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c. 
Studies  in  Southern  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Price    50c. 
A  Study  Course  in  International  One-Act  Plays.  Ethel  T.  Rockwell. 

Price  50c. 
Studies  in  the  Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  Ameri- 
can. L.  B.  Wright.  Price  50c. 
Studies   in   Modern   Drama.   Revised    Edition.    Elizabeth   L.    Green. 

Price  50c. 
Pre-School  Child  Study  Programs.  Harold  D.  Meyer.  Price  50c. 
Studies  in  American  Literature.  Revised  Edition.  Addison  Hibbard. 

Price  50c. 
Modern  French  Art.  Russell  Potter.  Price  50c. 

Our  Heritage:  A  Study  through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradi- 
tion. J.  H.  Hanford.  Price  50c. 
Parent-Teacher  Handbook.    Fourth   Edition.    Edited   by    Harold   D. 

Meyer.   Price  50c. 
Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to  Property, 

Contracts,  and  Guardianship.    Mary  P.   Smith.     Price  25c. 
The  Child  and  the  Home.  E.  R.  Groves.  Price  25c. 
High  School  Library  Standards.   Price  25c. 
The  Negro  in   Contemporary  American  Literature.   Elizabeth   Lay 

Green.  Price  50c. 
Other    People's    Lives.    A    Biographical    Roundup:    Current    Books, 

1927-1928.  Cornelia  S.  Love.  Price  50c. 
Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  Howard  Mumford  Jones. 

Price  50c. 
Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  Addison  Hibbard.  Price  50c. 
The  World  Court.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 

Price  50c. 
Southern   Conference   on   Education.   Proceedings,    1928.   Price   50c. 
Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre  Stages.  Samuel 

Selden.  Price  50c. 
Studies   in   Taxation.     N.   C.   Club  Yearbook,    1927-1928.    Edited   by 

Paul  W.  Wager.    Price  50c. 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature   in  English   Translation.    Agatha 

Boyd  Adams  and  Nicholson  B.  Adams.  Price  50c. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Second  Series:  Current  Books,   1928-1929. 

Russell  Potter.  Price  50c. 
A  Study  of  South  America.    W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Love. 

Price   50c. 
A  Study  of  American  Art  and  Southern   Artists   of  Note.   Mary 

deB.   Graves.  Price  50c. 
A  Study  Course  in  American  One-Act  Plays.  Revised  Edition.  Ethel 

T.  Rockwell.  Price  50c. 
The    Classification   of   Property   for    Taxation.    Debate    Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Folklore.  Ralph  Steele  Boggs.  Price  50c. 
The  French  Novel   in  English   Translation.   U.   T.   Holmes,   Jr. 

Price  50c. 
Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Frederick  Koch  and  Nettina 

Strobach.  Price  25c. 
Art  History.  Mary  deB.  Graves.  Price  50c. 
The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.   Revised   Edition.   Addison 

Hibbard.  Price  50c. 
Adventures   in   Reading,    Third   Series:    Current    Books,    1929-1930. 

Marjorie  N.  and  Richmond  P.  Bond.  Price  50c. 
Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  N.  C.  Club  Yearbook,  1929-1980. 

Price  75c. 
Southern   Conference   on   Education.   Proceedings.    1929.    Price   50c. 
Independence  for  the  Philippines.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by 

E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Other  People's  Lives.   Second  Series.   1929-1930.   Cornelia  S.   Love. 

Price  50c. 


(FOR  CONTINUATION   SEE  INSIDE  BACK   COVER) 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION 

BUREAU  OF  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


ADMINISTRATIVE   STAFF 

Frank  Porter  Graham,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Russell  Marvin  Grttmman,  B.H.,  Director. 

Louise  Manning  Venable,  A.B.,  Executive  Secretary. 

William  John  McKee,  C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Supervisor  of  Instruction. 

Mary  Louisa  Cobb,  A.B.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction). 

Nellie  Roberson,  A.B.,  Chief  of  Extension  Library  Service. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    BOARD* 
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This  catalogue  explains  in  detail  the  correspondence  work 
offered  at  Chapel  Hill  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  consoli- 
dated University  of  North  Carolina.  The  courses  offered  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  in  Raleigh  are  listed 
on  pages  43-44.  Full  information  regarding  these  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  that  institution. 

The  effectiveness  of  university  teaching  by  correspondence  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  Home  study  enables  one,  in  his  spare 
time,  to  carry  on  studies  in  which  he  has  a  special  interest,  to 
broaden  his  intellectual  outlook,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  his 
education.  It  is  designed  to  give  continuous  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  those  who  desire  to  learn,  regardless  of  years  or  former 
academic  accomplishments. 

The  advantages  of  individual  study  by  means  of  correspondence 
are  obvious.  The  student  recites  on  every  part  of  every  lesson  and 
receives  the  individual  attention  of  the  teacher  in  the  correction 
of  the  papers  he  submits.  Since  a  student  is  not  hurried  in  his  work, 
he  can  master  the  material  thoroughly. 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  any  one  who  is 
prepared  to  study  them  with  profit.  Those  who  expect  to  secure 
credit  towards  a  degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and 
other  requirements.  However,  those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect 
such  credit  are  permitted  to  register  for  any  course  in  which  they 
have  an  interest.  Non-credit  students  are  given  the  same  careful 
instruction  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

General  Information 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through 
the  directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing 
the  answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  con- 
tained in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  contains:  (a)  full 
directions  for  study,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter 
and  page;  (b)  suggestions  and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  work  done.  When  a  student 
has  registered  for  a  course  three  assignments  are  sent  him.  He  does 
the  work  outlined  in  the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to 
the  Extension  Division,  and  then  begins  work  on  the  second  assign- 
ment. At  the  University  each  paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor, 
who  carefully  corrects  and  grades  it  and  places  on  it  constructive 
criticism  and  helpful  suggestions  for  future  study.  It  is  to  the 
student's  advantage,  therefore,  not  to  send  in  another  assignment 
until  the  previous  one  has  been  returned  so  that  he  may  profit  by 
the  suggestions  contained.  Upon  receipt  of  completed  assignments, 
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additional  ones  will  be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  student  send  in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment 
each  week,  he  has  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to 
complete  it,  provided  he  does  not  submit  more  than  four  assignments 
a  week. 

Credit 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the 
A.B.  degree.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  S.B.  degrees.  No 
courses  offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruc- 
tion toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Residence  Require- 
ments for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  found  on  pages  21-22. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  given  by  correspondence. 
The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in 
accordance  with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this 
catalogue  (except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state 
teachers'  certificates.  A  person  who  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching 
may  not  earn  certification  credit  for  more  than  eight  semester  hours 
of  extension  work  between  September  30  and  June  30. 

Amount 

Each  course  listed  in  this  catalogue  as  "credit,  1  course"  corre- 
sponds to  one-ninth  of  a  year  of  regular  college  work  or,  in  terms 
of  certification  credit,  three  and  one-third  semester  hours.  Each 
course  listed  as  "credit,  l/£>  course"  corresponds  to  one-eighteenth 
of  a  year  of  work  in  the  University,  or  two  semester  hours  of 
certification  credit.  Thirty  semester  hours  are  considered  a  year  of 
college  work,  which  is  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a  certificate  one 
class.  The  quickest  and  best  method  of  raising  a  certificate  is  to 
combine  correspondence  instruction  with  summer  school  and  exten- 
sion class  work. 

For  credit  toward  a  degree  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of  one 
and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one-half 
whole  courses  (4<5  semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension. 
Of  this  amount  only  nine  courses  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 
One-third  of  the  total  amount,  or  four  and  one-half  courses,  is  the 
maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any 
twelve-month  period. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired,  an  applicant  for  correspondence  work 
must  meet  the  University  entrance  requirements  and  be  enrolled  in 
the  University.  These  entrance  requirements  state  that  an  applicant 
must  have  at  least  fifteen  units  from  an  accredited  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  University  on  a  blank 
that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for  advanced 
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standing  may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior  when 
credit  for  work  taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 
If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses 
may  be  taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certifi- 
cate. This  means  any  certificate  except  the  One- Year  Temporary, 
Provisional  A,  and  Provisional  B.  When  working  for  certification 
credit  only  it  is  not  necessary  to  enroll  in  the  University.  However, 
this  is  necessary  when  both  degree  and  certification  credit  are 
desired.  By  enrolling  in  the  University  it  is  possible  to  take  corre- 
spondence courses  that  count  for  both  degree  and  certification  credit. 

Length  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the 
same  subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal 
credit  is  given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which 
gives  one-half  course  credit  has  about  sixteen  assignments  and  one 
which  gives  one  course  credit  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each 
assignment  covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On 
such  assignments  a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six 
hours,  or  else  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Where  there  are  a  small  number  of  assignments  in  a  course 
each  assignment  covers  several  days  of  residence  work.  The  number 
of  assignments  in  a  course  is  really  incidental,  since  the  total 
amount  of  work  for  a  unit  of  credit  is  always  the  same. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will 
be  transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by 
the  student.  For  its  own  degrees  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
makes  no  distinction  between  credit  obtained  in  extension  and  that 
obtained  in  residence,  except  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of 
extension  work  that  can  count  towards  a  degree.  But  the  University 
cannot  determine  the  policy  of  other  institutions  in  regard  to 
accepting  towards  their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in 
extension  elsewhere.  There  are  very  few  standard  colleges  or 
universities  at  this  time,  however,  that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work 
completed  through  extension  instruction  in  other  standard  colleges 
or  universities. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  to  be  applied  toward  teachers'  certifi- 
cates on  the  dates  nearest  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  State 
Department  has  requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this 
purpose  at  only  two  stated  times  during  the  year — June  30  and 
September   30.   Unless   the   work   is   completed   before   October    1, 
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credit  will  not  be  allowed  by  the  State  Department  as  of  the  July 
preceding  but  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  July  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  to  Teachers 

School  teachers  with  sufficient  ability  and  experience,  who  are 
working  for  certification  credit,  may  take  junior  and  senior  corre- 
spondence courses  though  they  may  be  technically  rated  as  freshmen 
or  sophomores.  Eligibility  of  a  teacher  to  take  such  correspondence 
courses  will  be  decided  by  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  dean 
of  the  school  in  which  the  subject  is  given. 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose 
them  in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary 
teacher  should  not  take  a  course  in  high  school  methods.  If  courses 
for  professional  credit  are  needed,  this  should  be  indicated  on  the 
application  blank  printed  at  the  end  of  this  catalogue. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  complete  the  equivalent  of  one  summer 
school  unit  of  work  while  in  summer  school  may  finish  the  unit 
by  extension. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  adopted  the 
following  regulations  regarding  correspondence  instruction  for 
teachers : 

No  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  amount  of  extension  credit  which  may 
be  applied  toward  raising  a  teacher's  certificate  from  one  class  to  an- 
other. Certain  particular  work  is  prescribed  for  each  certificate.  It  is 
assumed  the  applicant  will  offer  the  necessary  prescribed  work.  For  each 
certificate  for  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  work  is  elective.  Roughly  20  per  cent  of  the  prescribed  work  is  pro- 
fessional. The  amount  of  professional  credit  which  may  be  applied  toward 
raising  a  certificate  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  total  credit 
necessary  for  a  raise,  with  33-1/3  per  cent  as  the  desirable  amount. 

The  original  requirements  for  administrative  and  supervisory  certificates 
may  not  be  met  through  extension.  These  certificates  include  the  Super- 
intendent's, High  School  Principal's,  Elementary  School  Principal's,  and 
Supervisor's.  Those  who  already  hold  these  certificates  may  secure  the 
necessary  renewal  credit  through  extension. 

The  maximum  credit  a  teacher  may  earn  during  the  school  year  if  and 
while  employed  as  a  regular  full  time  teacher  shall  not  exceed  8  semes- 
ter hours.  This  would  include  extension  class  work,  correspondence  study 
instruction,  and  work  taken  in  residence  where  such  would  be  possible. 

Requirements  for  Teachers'  Certificates* 

Courses  in  the  Normal  School  Division  have  been  discontinued, 
except  in  cases  where  teachers  have  been  following  the  courses  as 
they  were  formerly  outlined  and  lack  only  a  small  amount  of  work 
to  raise  their  certificates.  Such  persons  may  secure  a  list  of  these 
courses  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence   Instruction. 


*  Note:    Students  interested  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  college  degree 
should  refer  to  pages  21-22. 
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As  a  rule,  teachers  should  select  their  work  in  accordance  with  the 
following  requirements,  as  set  forth  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction: 

High  School  Teachers'  Certificates  Issued  as  of  Juxy  1,  1931,  and 

Thereafter 

Graduation  from  a  standard  four  year  college  is  assumed.  With  that 
understanding,  the  requirements  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  professional  requirements  common  to  all  certificates  shall  be: 

tl.    Educational    Psychology    2  semester  hours 

2.    Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 
or 

Problems  in  Secondary  Education 2  semester  hours 

**3.    Materials   and   Methods   2  semester  hours 

J4.    Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 

(one  or  both  fields) 3  semester  hours 

5.    Electives   9  semester  hours 

II.  The  subject  matter  requirements  for  the  teaching  of  any  subject 

shall  be: 

1.  For   English   24  semester  hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric 

b.  American   Literature 

c.  English  Literature 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  present  credit  for  at  least  six 
semester  hours  in  each  subdivision  of  English  shown  above  with  a  total  of  not  less 
than  30  semester  hours  in  English. 

2.  For   French 18  semester  hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  French.  If  no  entrance 

credit  is  presented,  the  applicant  must  have  24  semester  hours,  or  18  hours 
in  addition  to  Elementary  French. 

The  requirements  for  certification  in  any  other  modern  foreign  language 
will  be  the  same  as  to  entrance  and  college  credits  as  for  the  teaching  of 
French. 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  the  applicant  have  from  6  to  12  semester  hours 
more  credit  in  the  Language  to  be  taught  than  that  represented  by  the  minimum. 

3.  For   History   24  semester  hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 

b.  Modern   European  )- 12  semester  hours 

c.  United   States 

d.  Political  Science  or  Government 3  semester  hours 


! 


**  Credit  for  Materials  and  Methods  required  only  in  one  subject. 

t  General  Psychology  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  professional  work 
on  any  certificate. 

t  If  all  requirements  except  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  are  met,  the 
Class  B  Certificate  will  be  issued.  The  Class  A  Certificate  may  be  issued  whenever 
the  applicant  has  had  one  year  of  successful  teaching  experience.  It  is  understood 
that  this  teaching  will  have  been  done  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  Education  Department  of  the  institution  from  which  the  student  graduated  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  school  in  which  the  applicant  taught. 

Note:  In  the  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching  one  shall  have  had  not  fewer 
than  thirty  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  or  not  fewer  than  thirty  full  class 
exercises. 
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e.  Electives  from: 

(1)  Economics 

(2)  Sociology 

(3)  North  Carolina  History 

(4)  From  a,  b,  c,  and  d  above 9  semester  hours 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  the  History  teacher  have  not  less  than  36  semes- 
ter hours,  including  24  semester  hours  in  History,  with  at  least  6  semester  hours 
in  each  subdivision  in  that  subject,  with  6  hours  in  Political  Science  and  Economics 
and  with  6  semester  hours  in  Geography. 

4.  For   Latin    24  semester  hours 

This  is  based  on  two  units  of  entrance  credit  in  Latin,  to  be  reduced  six 

semester  hours  for  each  additional  unit  of  entrance  credit. 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  each  applicant  for  a  Latin  certificate  show  credit 
for  at  least  three  years  of  college  work  in  that  subject. 

5.  For    Mathematics    15  semester  hours 

Note:  Additional  credit  for  six  semester  hours  in  Mathematics  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

6.  For  Science  30  semester  hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Biology 

b.  Chemistry 

c.  Physics 

d.  Geography  or  Geology 

A  certificate  to  teach  any  one  science,  e.g.,  Biology,  may  be  secured 
by  presenting  credit  for  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  in  science,  includ- 
ing a  major  in  the  particular  science  in  which  the  certificate  is  desired. 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  the  science  teacher  have  credit  for  at  least  36 
semester  hours,  with  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  in  any  one  of  the  four 
sciences. 

7.  For   Commerce  36  semester  hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Stenography 

b.  Typewriting 

c.  Bookkeeping 

d.  Office  Management 

8.  For  Fine  Arts  30  semester  hours 

9.  For  Industrial  Arts  30  semester  hours 

10.  For  Public  School  Music 30  semester  hours 

To   be  qualified   to   teach    Public    School   Music,   as    a   part   of   the   45 

semester  hours  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have  credit  for  at 
least  three  semester  hours  in  Voice.  A  certificate  to  teach  instrumental 
music  such  as  Piano  or  Violin  will  not  require  credit  in  Voice. 

11.  For   Physical   Education 30  semester  hours 

(Theoretical  and  Practical) 

12.  For   Home   Economics 45  semester  hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Chemistry    6  semester  hours 

b.  Physiology   and    Bacteriology 6  semester  hours 

c.  Physics   2  semester  hours 

d.  Art   3  semester  hours 

e.  Foods    8  semester  hours 

f.  Clothing  8  semester  hours 

g.  Management 

Home  Management 

Home  Management  Residence     ^....6  semester  hours 
Economics  of  the  Home 
h.  Family 

Child  Development  , 

Family  and  Social  Relationships   -{.6  semester  hours 

Health  and  Home  Nursing 


I 
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A  certificate  to  teach  foods  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit 
for  18  semester  hours  in  foods  and  has  met  all  requirements  for  the  Home 
Economics  Certificate  except  in  Art  and  Design  and  Clothing.  A  cer- 
tificate to  teach  Clothing  only  will  be  issued  if  applicant  has  credit  for 
fifteen  semester  hours  in  Clothing  and  has  met  all  requirements  for  the 
Home  Economics  Certificate  except  that  in  Foods. 
13.    For  Agriculture 

This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  B.S.  Degree  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  from  a  recognized  school,  provided  the  applicant  meets 
the  Professional  Requirements  as  outlined  for  the  teachers  of  other  high 
school  subjects. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of 
the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  credit 
for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate 
earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
five-year  periods  by  showing  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned 
during  the  period. 

Certificates  for  Teaching  in  the   Elementary  Schools 

I.    Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  A 

These   certificates   issued   as   of   July   1,    1931,   will    require   graduation. 

from  a  standard  four  year  college,  or  the  equivalent,  embracing  not  less 

than  120  semester  hours.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the 

applicant  shall  have: 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class   A 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective   4  S.H. 

2.  American  History  and 

Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,  including 

Nature  Study 6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and   Health 

Education   6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  mini- 
mum of: 

a.  Physical  Education..  2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education   2  S.H. 

6.  Education    21  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Numbers) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 


d.  Educational  Psy- 

chology 

e.  Observation    and   Di- 

rected  Teaching 
7.  Electives    57  S.H. 

For   Grammar   Grade   Certificate 
Class  A 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H. 

(Intermediate   and 
Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective   4  S.H. 

2.  American  History  and 

Citizenship  6  S.  H. 

3.  Geography 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  and  Health 

Education  6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  min- 
imum of: 

a.  Physical    Education    2  S.H. 

b.  Hygiene  and  Health 

Education    2  S.  PI. 

6.  Education  21  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 
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a.  Grammar  Grade 

Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 
Arithmetic,  Social 
Science) 

b.  Classroom  Manage- 

ment 

c.  Child  Study 


d.  Educational  Psy- 

chology 

e.  Educational  Meas- 

urements 

f.  Observation  and  Di- 

rected Teaching 

7.  Electives  57  S.H. 


Validity  and  Renewal.  The  Class  A  Certificate  will  be  valid  for  five 
years  from  date  of  qualifying  for  the  certificate.  At  the  termination  of 
the  five  year  period,  it  may  be  renewed  for  five  years  by  presenting  credit 
for  six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  the  certificate 
earned  during  the  five  year  period.  Thereafter,  it  may  be  renewed  for 
five  year  periods  by  showing  two  years'  successful  teaching  experience 
within  the  period  or  by  presenting  six  semester  hours  of  work  earned 
during  the  period. 

II.    Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  B 
These  certificates  are  issued  on  two  bases: 

A.  Graduation  from  a  standard  two  year  normal  school,  from  the  cur- 
ricula leading  to  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 

B.  Credit  for  90  semester  hours,  or  three  years  of  standard  college 
work.  Beginning  with  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1931,  as  a  part  of 
this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall  have: 


For   Grammar   Grade   Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English  12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's   Literature   2  S.H. 
(Intermediate  and 

Grammar  Grade) 

c.  Elective   4  S.H. 

2.  American   History  and 
Citizenship    6  S.H. 

3.  Geography  4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following  12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education 

5.  Education  15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar  Grade 
Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Arithmetic) 

b.  Classroom   Manage- 
ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psy- 
chology 

6.  Electives  41  S.H. 

Note:    It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate   not  less  than  six  semester 

hours  be  devoted  to  Methods;   that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to 
Science    (Biology  and  Chemistry),   History,  English,  and  Geography. 


For  Primary  Certificate 
Class  B 

1.  English   12  S.H. 

a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's   Literature    2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective   4  S.H. 

2.  American  History  and 

Citizenship 6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,  including 

Nature  Study  4  S.H. 

4.  From  the  following 12  S.H. 

(Four  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education 

5.  Education    15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary  Methods 
(Reading,  Language, 

Numbers) 

b.  Classroom    Manage- 
ment 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psy- 
chology 

6.  Electives    41  S.H. 
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Validity  and  Renewal.  These  certificates  are  valid  for  five  years.  They 
may  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  each  five  year  period  by  securing 
credit  for  six  semester  hours  of  standard  college  work  during  each  five 
year  period.  It  is  recommended  that  these  renewal  credits  be  chosen  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  the  Class  A  Certificate  when  sufficient  work  has  been 
done. 

III.    Grammar  Grade  or  Primary  Certificate  Class  C 
(Not  issued  to  beginning  teachers  after  July  1,  1934.) 

These  certificates  issued  as  of  July  1,  1930,  will  require  credit  for  60 
semester  hours  or  two  years'  standard  college  work.  As  a  part  of  this 
work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  must  have: 

For  Primary  Certificate  For   Grammar   Grade    Certificate 

Class  C  Class   C 

1.  English   8  S.H.  1.  English  8  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H.  a.  Composition   6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H.  b.  Children's  Literature..  2  S.H. 
(Primary  Grades)  (Intermediate  and 

2.  American  History  and  Grammar  Grade) 

Citizenship    6  S.H.  2.  American  History  and 

3.  Geography,  including  Citizenship 6  S.H. 

Nature  Study 2  S.H.  3.  Geography  2  S.H. 

4..  From  the  following 8  S.H.  4.  From  the  following  8  S.H. 

(Three  must  be  included)  (Three  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing  a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts  b.  Industrial   Arts 

c.  Music  c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education  d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  e.  Hygiene  and  Health 
Education  Education 

5.  Education    9  S.H.  5.  Education    9  S.H. 

This  shall  include:  This   shall  include: 

a.  Primary   Methods  a.  Grammar  Grade 
(Reading  and  Lan-  Methods  (Reading 

guage)  and   Language) 

b.  Classroom  Manage-  b.  Classroom  Manage- 
ment ment 

c.  Child   Study  c.  Child   Study 

6.  Electives  27  S.H.  6.  Electives  27  S.H. 

Note:  It  is  recommended  that  for  each  certificate  not  less  than  three  semester 
hours  be  devoted  to  Methods;  that  as  far  as  possible  the  electives  be  limited  to 
Science   (Biology  and  Chemistry),  History,  English,  and  Geography. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  Same  requirements  as  for  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Grade  B  Certificates. 

IV.    Elementary  Certificate  Class  A 
(Not  issued  to  beginning  teachers  after  July  1,  1933.) 
This  certificate  will  be  issued  on  one  of  two  bases: 

A.  To  graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  complete  the  year's 
work  as  outlined  for  the  Teacher  Training  Department  of  the  high  schools 
in  this  State,  or 

B.  On  credit  for  30  semester  hours  or  a  year's  standard  college  or 
normal  school  work.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the 
applicant  shall  have: 

1.  English    Composition    6  semester  hours 

2.  American   History  3  semester  hours 

3.  From  the  following  4  semester  hours 

(Two  must  be  included) 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 
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c.  Music 

d.  Physical  Education 

e.  Hygiene  and  Health  Education 

4.  Education    6  semester  hours 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Special   Primary  Methods 

(Reading  and  Language) 
or 
Special   Grammar   Grade   Methods 
(Reading  and  Language) 

b.  Classroom    Management 

5.  Electives  11  semester  hours 

Validity.    This  certificate  will  be  valid  for  five  years,  but  may  not  be 

renewed.  During  the  five  year  period,  it  must  be  raised  to  one  of  higher 
grade,  which  would  be  at  least  a  Primary  or  Grammar  Grade  C. 

Note:    Students   interested  in   fulfilling  the   requirements  for  a  college  degree 
should  refer  to  pages  21-22. 

Suggested  Courses  for  Those  Not  Interested  in 
Academic   Credit 

(See  Group  Study  plan,  p.  20.) 
Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to 
continue  study  without  securing  academic  or  professional  credit. 
Any  mature  person  or  group  of  persons,  regardless  of  previous 
education,  may  register  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulle- 
tin, and  the  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  course  to  the 
individual  or  group  needs  and  interests.  The  following  courses  are 
suggested  as  being  suitable  for  the  groups  indicated: 

Homemakers  Crime  and  its  Social  Treatment 

Chemistry  of  Foods  Play  and  Recreation 

Investments  Problems  of  Citizenship 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  Social  Work  and  Public  Welfare 

of  Education  Rural  Sociology 

p,.u       ,    T  -.   sy.  Literary   Clubs 

Children  s  Literature 

Natural  Science  Historic  Foundations  of  Modern 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Educa-  Education 

tion  North  Carolina  History 

The  Family  Modern  Drama 

Play  and  Recreation  The  Contemporary  American  Short 

Social  Workers  Story 

Educational  Sociology  Short  Story  Writing 

General  Introduction  to  the  Study  Dramatic  Composition 

of  Education  Shakespeare 

School  Hygiene  and  Health  Edu-  American  Literature 

cation  Foundations  of  Modern  History 

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  North  Carolina  History 

Social  American  History 

The  Negro  History  of  Music 

Social  Problems  Modern   French  Literature 

The  Family  Modern  Spanish  Literature 


Not  described  in  catalogue.    Write  for  information. 
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Commercial  Groups  Public  School  Education  in  the  South 

General  Economics  Problems  of  Citizenship 

Credit   and   Banking  North   Carolina   History 

Accounting  Industrial   and   Commercial 
Business  Law  Geography 

Business   English  Foundations   of   Modern   History 

Investments  American   History 

Industrial  and  Commercial  North  Carolina  History 

Geography  Comparative   Government 

Comparative   Government  Rural  Economics 

Rural  Economics  The  Rural  County  and  its 

North  Carolina:  Economic  and  v       Institutions 

Social  North  Carolina:  Economic  and  Social 

The  Negro 

Civic  Groups  Social  Problems 

General   Economics  The  Family 
General   Introduction  to  the  Study     Crime  and  its  Social  Treatment 

of    Education  Educational  Sociology 

Suggested  Courses  for  Graduates  of  High  Schools 

I.    Freshman    Courses 

Freshman    English 

Freshman   History   (Foundations  of  Modern   History) 
Freshman   Mathematics 
Freshman   French,  German,   Spanish 
II.    Teacher  Training 

Introduction  to  Educational  Psychology 

Introduction  to  Study  of  Education 

Public  School  Education  in  the  South 

Classroom    Management 

Child  Psychology    (study) 

All  the  materials  and  methods  courses 

Children's    Literature 

All   the  natural   science   courses 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

North  Carolina   History 

III.  Musical  Education 

Theory  of  Music 
History  of   Music 
Harmony 
Instrumentation 

IV.  Continuation  Education    (not  leading  to  a  degree) 

The  Contemporary  American  Short  Story 

Dramatic   Composition 

American  Literature 

Foundations  of  Modern  History 

Natural  Science  Courses   (lx,  2x) 

Comparative  Government 

Introduction  to   Educational   Psychology 

Hygiene  and   Health   Education 

Problems  of  Citizenship 

North    Carolina   History 

General   Introduction   to  the   Study  of   Education 

North   Carolina:   Economic   and   Social 
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Fees 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  residents  of  North  Carolina  are  charged 
a  fee  of  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($7.50)  for  each  half  course 
and  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($12.50)  for  each  whole  course. 
For  non-residents  the  fees  are  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  a  half  course 
and  seventeen  dollars  ($17.00)  for  a  whole  course,  payable  at  the 
time  of  enrollment.  No  fees  or  parts  of  fees  can  be  refunded  after 
a  course  is  once  begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done 
during  the  first  three  months  and  application  is  made  within  that 
time,  a  portion  of  the  fee  will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause 
is  given  for  discontinuing.  A  registration  fee  holds  good  for  one 
year  and  five  weeks  only.  If  it  is  desired  to  continue  a  course  not 
completed  within  that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of  two  dollars  ($2.00) 
for  each  half  course  and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  whole  course 
will  be  required  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  six  months.  Only 
one  renewal  is  allowed. 

A  certificate  or  diploma  (9x12  inches,  suitable  to  be  framed) 
will  be  sent  upon  request  to  each  student  upon  completion  of  a 
course,  at  a  cost  to  the  student  of  $1.00.  All  students  completing 
courses  receive  free  of  charge  a  small  card  (3x5  inches)  giving  all 
necessary  information  concerning  these  completed  courses. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually 
through  the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a 
course  the  Division  will  repurchase  books  that  are  in  good  condi- 
tion if  the  student  desires  to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not 
been  discontinued  and  the  Division  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

The  Bureau  will  not  be  responsible  for  books  sent  in  for  repur- 
chase unless  a  three-cent  envelope  containing  a  letter  giving  the 
name  of  the  student,  address,  name  of  the  course  for  which  the 
books  were  used,  and  reason  for  return  is  pasted  on  the  package 
of  books. 

Upon  application,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading 
may  be  borrowed  from  the  University  Extension  Library  at  a  slight 
expense  to  the  student  for  postage  and  packing. 

Light-weight  paper  suitable  for  typewriter  or  pen  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Division.  This  is  recommended  in  order  to  save 
postage. 

Rules  Governing  Correspondence  Work 

1.  Not  more  than  two  courses  may  be  carried  at  one  time,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  complete  one  course  before  registering  for  another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time 
during  the  year.  However,  it  is  important  to  register  as  early  in  the 
fall  as  possible  (between  September  fifteenth  and  November  first). 
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3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one 
year  and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee 
will  be  required. 

4.  No  half  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  30  days  and 
no  whole  course  in  less  than  60  days  from  the  date  the  Extension 
Division  receives  the  first  assignment  from  the  student. 

5.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  on 
completion  of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  may  be  taken  either 
at  the  University  or  at  home  under  conditions  approved  by  the 
University.  It  should  be  taken  no  later  than  one  month  after  the 
last  assignment  has  been  returned  corrected. 

6.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment 
a  week.  Only  four  assignments  per  week  are  permitted  in  a  course. 

7.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

8.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  not  more  than  the  equivalent  of 
one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  which  is  thirteen  and  one- 
half  whole  courses  (45  semester  hours),  may  be  earned  by  extension 
work.  Only  nine  courses  may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  One-third 
of  the  total  amount,  or  four  and  one-half  courses,  is  the  maximum 
of  correspondence  work  that  may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month 
period. 

9.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  resi- 
dence work  is  being  taken  without  special  permission. 

10.  Persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill 
must  secure  the  approval  of  University  authorities  to  remain  in 
town  and  take  correspondence  courses. 

11.  Teachers  may  not  take  more  than  eight  semester  hours' 
extension  work  between  September  30  and  June  30. 

12.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all 
assignments  must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a 
final  grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

The  Honor  System 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor 
basis.  The  student  body  of  the  University  has  through  a  century 
of  traditions  developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A 
student  who  plagiarizes,  copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest 
work  is  not  only  denied  credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed 
from  the  University  by  his  fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest 
above  all  other  qualities.  Each  correspondence  student  is  on  his 
honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
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be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  mate- 
rials or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor.  No  refund  will  be  made  in  such  case. 

How  to  Register  for  Correspondence  Work 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the 
list  of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you 
are  most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back 
of  this  bulletin;  detach  and  mail  to  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  EVERY  LINE 
of  the  application  blank.  If  you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain 
to  give  exact  information,  where  called  for,  concerning  your  teach- 
er's certificate;  i.e.,  kind  (whether  elementary,  primary,  grammar 
grade,  or  high  school)  ;  class  (whether  A,  B,  or  C)  ;  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  line  9  of  the 
blank. 

The  Group-Study  Plan 

For  College  Credit 

High  school  graduates  and  others  with  some  college  credit 
desiring  undergraduate  degree  credit  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  may  form  a  group  for  study.  There  should  be  as  many  as 
six  interested  in  the  same  course.  Each  individual  desiring  credit 
should  send  his  previous  school  record  to  the  University,  unless  it 
is  already  on  file  here,  and  have  it  approved.  Then  he  should  send 
his  application  and  fee  to  the  Extension  Division,  upon  the  receipt 
of  which  material  will  be  sent  him.  The  various  persons  constituting 
the  group  may  meet,  under  a  local  supervisor  if  desired,  and  discuss 
the  work,  but  the  assignments  submitted  for  correction  must  be 
written  by  each  individual  independently  of  the  others.  In  case  a 
supervisor  is  secured  and  charges  for  his  services,  he  will  be  paid 
by  the  group  and  not  by  the  Extension  Division.  His  duties  will  be 
to  arrange  a  convenient  meeting  place,  set  the  time  for  group 
meetings,  and  be  present  to  lead  the  discussions  and  clear  up  diffi- 
culties which  may  arise.  Members  of  the  faculty  at  State  College 
in  Raleigh  also  teach  correspondence  courses  for  credit  at  that 
institution.  If  credit  is  desired  there,  or  elsewhere,  the  authorities 
should  be  consulted  to  determine  whether  the  course  selected  will 
fit  into  the  curriculum  and  give  the  credit  desired. 

Without  Academic  Credit 

Persons  not  interested  in  college  credit  but  desiring  to  follow  a 
directed  plan  of  study  for  educational  and  cultural  purposes  are 
advised  to  proceed  as  follows :  if  six  or  more  persons  wish  to  study 
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the  same  course  with  little  expense,  one  member  of  the  group  should 
send  his  application  and  fee  to  the  Extension  Division.  This  will 
entitle  that  person  to  one  set  of  assignments  and  the  consideration 
of  his  papers  by  an  instructor  at  the  institution.  (Additional  sets 
of  assignments  may  be  secured  at  a  nominal  amount,  the  cost  of 
mimeographing.)  The  person  enrolled  may  discuss  the  material  with 
the  group,  letting  the  other  members  have  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation given  and  of  the  instructor's  comments  on  his  papers  when 
they  are  returned  corrected.  This  will  be  without  cost  to  the  group 
unless  the  members  decide  to  select  a  local  supervisor  who  may 
make  a  charge  for  his  services.  If  the  group  is  composed  of  ten  or 
more,  it  is  advisable  for  more  than  one  person  to  enroll  so  that  there 
will  be  more  of  the  instructor's  comments  and  suggestions  for 
discussions.  Persons  need  not  be  high  school  graduates  in  order  to 
join  the  non-credit  group. 

Residence  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

This  section  is  inserted  so  that  correspondence  students  may 
select  their  courses  in  line  with  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to  do  so. 

The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  designed 
to  provide  a  general,  well-rounded,  liberal  education. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree,  a  student  must  pass 
satisfactorily  thirty-six  whole  courses.  For  degree  credit,  two  half 
courses  are  equivalent  to  one  whole  course.  At  least  one  year  in 
residence  is  required  before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  taking  nine  courses  each  year  according  to  the  follow- 
ing plan: 

Freshman  Year 


"History  1-2-3 
fMathematics   1-2 
*English  1-2-3 


Sophomore  Year 


English  21-22 

Botany  41,  43 
Chemistry  1-2 
Physics  21-22 
Zoology  41-42 
Botany  41  and  Zoology  41 
ttGeology  11-12 
\**Psychology    21-22 


Select 
one 


Select 
two 


Continue 

two 
languages 


ftGreek 
JrLatin 

♦French    3-4 
"German  3-4 

^Spanish  3-4 


Greek 
*Latin  11 
"French  21 
*German  21 
*  Spanish  21 
Elective,  3 
courses 


*  Given  by  correspondence   instruction. 
t  Mathematics  c3-c4  will  also  meet  this  requirement. 

t  The  number  of  the  course  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  units  offered  for 
entrance. 

tt  Geology  11   only  given  by  correspondence. 
**  Credit  only  for  lecture  part  of  course. 
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Sophomore  elective  courses  which  are  given  by  correspondence  are: 
Economics  31-32,  35;  English  50,  51,  81,  91;  French  3-4,  21-22;  Geology 
11;  German  21;  Government  21-22;  History  45-46;  47-48;  Sociology  41-42; 
Spanish  3-4,  21-22. 

Junior   and    Senior   Years 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  work  is  on  an  elective 
basis,  providing  what  is  deemed  a  proper  amount  of  concentration 
in  study  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  distribution  of  subjects. 

The  student  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eighteen  University 
departments.  Each  year  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five 
courses  may  be  elected  in  this  department;  the  remainder  of  the 
year's  work  to  make  up  nine  courses  must  be  elected  in  other 
departments.  This  program  is  to  be  worked  out  in  consultation  with 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  student  has  decided  to 
specialize. 

Subjects  which  are  given  by  correspondence  instruction  during 

the   junior    and   senior    years    may    be    noted    by    glancing    at   the 

description  of  the  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin. 

Note:  Students  interested  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate should  refer  to  pages  10-16  inclusive. 

PERSONS    FOR   WHOM    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES 
ARE  DESIGNED 

University  courses  of  standard  grade  by  correspondence  offer  excellent 
opportunities  to  many  persons  who  are  fully  qualified  to  pursue  them 
profitably  but  who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  attend  a  university. 
Aside  from  this  general  appeal,  they  are  particularly  helpful  to  the  follow- 
ing classes: 

1.  College  students  who  are  unable  to  pursue  continuous  residence 
courses. 

2.  School  teachers  who  are  working  for  certification  credit. 

3.  High  school  graduates  who  cannot  go  to  college. 

4.  Professional  and  business  men  who  wish  to  supplement  their  training. 

5.  The  man  or  woman  who  left  school  early  or  who  is  too  old  to  go  to 
school  and  feels  the  value  of  broader  training  to  make  life  more  interest- 
ing, or  who  seeks  to  change  his  or  her  vocation. 

6.  Club  women  who  wish  to  pursue  a  systematic  line  of  study. 

7.  Isolated  men  and  women  who  desire  some  interest  outside  of  them- 
selves— who  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus. 

8.  Housekeepers  and  homemakers  who  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 

9.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  laboring  in  remote  places  who  wish  to  keep 
themselves  informed  in  regard  to  educational  matters. 

10.  Those  in  public  service — in  fact  all  who  are  eager  for  knowledge 
or  advancement,  are  reaching  out  for  mental  stimulus,  and  desire  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  num- 
bers are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s" 
numbers  in  the  summer  school  catalogue.  Both  the  "a"  and  "b"  parts  of  a  course 
should  be  taken  if  degree  credit  is  desired. 

Credit 
One  whole  course  gives  8  1/3  semester  hours'  credit. 
One-half  course  gives  2  semester  hours'  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

c  71.        CHEMISTRY  OF  FOODS.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Edmister  Fee,  $12.50. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  61  if  taken  for  credit.      27    assignments. 
Digestion   processes   and  the   composition,   preservation,   adultera- 
tion,  and   industrial   production   of   foods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  COMMERCE 

Economics 

c  31.        GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Evans.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27    assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  the  outlines  of  economic  theory 
and  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  general  principles 
underlying  our  complicated  industrial  life.  An  analysis  is  made 
of  the  forces  which  operate  in  markets  to  determine  value,  and 
the  features  of  the  consumptive,  productive,  and  distributive  pro- 
cesses  are   presented. 

c  32.        GENERAL   ECONOMICS.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Evans.  27    assignments. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  31. 

This  course  is  planned  to  present  in  a  scientific  way  the  several 
economic  problems  that  characterize  our  industrial  system.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  practical  phases  of  economic  study.  Money 
and  banking,  foreign  exchange,  foreign  trade  and  tariff  legisla- 
tion, the  monopoly  problem,  the  labor  situation,  and  various 
schemes  of  economic  reform  constitute  the  chief  topics  of  study. 

c  35.        ECONOMIC   HISTORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Heath.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Sophomore  and  junior  elective.  27   assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  student  through  the 
channel  of  history  into  the  field  of  modern  economy.  Our  present 
economic  system  is  presented  as  a  product  of  evolutionary  pro- 
cesses. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  wage 
system,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  activity,  the  expansion  of 
markets,  and  the  growth  of  capital,  etc.,  as  they  have  manifested 
themselves   in   English   and   American   history. 

c  82.        CREDIT  AND  BANKING.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor    Mttrchison.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisites,   Economics  31-32,  81  27    assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 
A  general   study  of  credit  and  banking;   analysis   of  the  current 
credit  and  banking  problems. 
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Commerce 

c  la.         ACCOUNTING.  No   credit. 

Professor    Sherrill.  Fee,   $12.50. 

15   assignments. 
Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
books  of  original  entry;  the  ledger;  preparation  of  financial  state- 
ments. 

c  lb.         ACCOUNTING.  No   credit. 

Professor  Sherrill.  Fee,  $12.50. 

15   assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  la;   closing  and  adjusting  the  books;  the  work 
sheet;    control    accounts;    the    partnership. 

c  91.        BUSINESS    LAW.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor    Hobbs.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  27    assignments. 

if  taken  for  credit. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
business.  The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships,  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 

c  92.       BUSINESS  LAW.  Credit,   1    course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisites,   Economics   31-32  26    assignments. 

if  taken   for   credit. 
Continuation  of  c  91. 

Allied  Subjects 

c  6.  BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  Credit,  %  course.* 

Professor   Howell   and   Mr.    Russell.  Fee,  $7.50. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c  51.  16    assignments. 

c  51.        BUSINESS   ENGLISH.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor   Howell   and   Mr.   Russell.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisite,  English  1-2-3.  27    assignments. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry; routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business 
reports,  and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written 
work. 
Note:    Certain  courses  listed  under  the  School  of  Commerce  count  only  toward 

the  S.B.  degree  in  Commerce. 

c  36.        INVESTMENTS.  No   credit. 

Professor  Woosley.  Fee,   $12.50. 

25  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  various  forms  of  investments  with  reference  to 
their  suitability  for  the  different  types  of  investors;  the  money 
market,  its  nature  and  the  financial  factors  which  influence  the 
price  movement  of  securities;  elements  of  sound  investment  and 
methods  of  computing  net  earnings,  amortization,  rights,  and  con- 
vertibles. The  aim  will  be  to  train  the  student  so  he  may  be  able 
to  act  efficiently  in  a  financial  capacity  either  as  a  borrower  or 
lender,  as  investor  or  trustee,  or  as  fiscal  agent  of  a  corporation. 


*  Persons  working  for  the  S.B.  degree  in   Commerce  should  take  English  c  51 
instead  of  this  course. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c  21a.      GENERAL   INTRODUCTION   TO   THE  Credit,  %  course. 

STUDY  OF  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor    McKee.  16    assignments. 

This  is  an  orientation  course  in  education  for  beginners,  especially 
designed  for  school  teachers,  school  board  members,  patrons,  and 
taxpayers.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  present  to  the  student 
in  non-technical  language  the  interesting  story  of  the  rise  and 
organization  of  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  North  Carolina  school  system. 

c  31a.      INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATIONAL  Credit,  %  course. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  16    assignments. 

Sophomore   course. 

Education  is  viewed  in  this  course  as  a  series  of  changes  in  in- 
dividual pupils.  The  elementary  principles  of  educational  psy- 
chology will  be  illustrated  and  studied  briefly  through  assigned 
readings,    experiments,    and    discussions. 

c  31b.      INTRODUCTION   TO    EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Jordan  and  Mrs.  Jordan.  Credit,  %  course. 

Sophomore  course.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Continuation  of  c  31a.  16    assignments. 

*c51Pa.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,  %  course 

THE    PRIMARY   GRADES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor   McKee   and   Mrs.   Olsen.  16    assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principles  involved  in  reading,  prob- 
lems in  beginning  reading,  and  the  various  methods  of  teaching 
reading,  the  importance  and  place  of  oral  and  silent  reading,  word 
building  and  reading  tests.  Consideration  is  given  to  methods 
involved  in  developing  effective  study  habits. 

*c51Pb.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,  y3  course. 

THE  PRIMARY  GRADES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  16    assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  51Pa. 

*c52Ga.  READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR  Credit,  %  course. 

GRAMMAR   GRADES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  16    assignments. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials 
and  methods  of  teaching  reading  as  a  means  of  extending  the 
experiences  of  boys  and  girls,  of  stimulating  good  thinking,  and 
arousing  interest  in  a  wide  variety  of  reading  activities.  The 
chief  aim  is  to  train  pupils  "to  translate  the  printed  word  into 
ideals,  thoughts,  and  actions  which  make  for  knowledge  and 
efficiency." 

*c  54Pa.  ARITHMETIC  PRIMARY  NUMBER  Credit,  y2  course. 

AND  PROJECTS.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Bacon.  16   assignments. 

This  course  will  emphasize  the  development  of  number  concept  in 
primary  grades.  The  place  of  drill;  kind  and  amount  of  formal 
arithmetic  in  these  grades;  projects  and  activities  as  a  basis  for 
the  formal  number  work. 


*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Element- 
ary Education,  which  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 
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*c55Ga.  ARITHMETIC   FOR   THE   GRAMMAR  Credit,  %  course. 

GRADES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  McKee  and  Miss  Bacon.  16    assignments. 

Careful  study  of  the  investigations  revealing  the  core  of  mathe- 
matical facts  necessary  for  all  people  to  acquire;  also  methods  of 
teaching  these  facts  thoroughly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
application  of  arithmetic  to  different  situations. 
*c  55Gb.  LANGUAGE  AND  COMPOSITION  FOR         Credit,  %  course. 

GRAMMAR    GRADES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor   McKee    and    Mrs.    Olsen.  16    assignments. 

A  study  of  means  of  speaking  effectively  and  pleasingly.  Written 
language,  obtaining  good  form  through  genuine  use,  including 
composition,  writing,  and  spelling.  A  study  will  be  made  of  (a) 
various  vocabulary  studies,  (b)  how  to  encourage  pupils  to  make 
use  of  words  learned,  and  (c)  how  best  to  measure  the  results  of 
teaching. 
c  71a.      EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Prerequisites,  Educ.  31a-31b,  or  Psychology  16    assignments. 

21-22. 
Junior-senior  course. 

The  critical  consideration  of  different  topics,  such  as  original  na- 
ture of  man,  heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning  and 
factors  influencing  learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene, 
mental    measurement, 
c  71b.      EDUCATIONAL    PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Junior-senior   course.  15   assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  71a. 
**c  98a.  GENERAL  METHODS   IN  Credit,  %  course. 

SECONDARY   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor   King.  16    assignments. 

A  method  is  an  orderly  way  of  doing  a  thing.  General  methods  in 
secondary  education  are  procedures  common  to  the  various  high 
school  departments,  regardless  of  differences  in  curriculum  mate- 
rials. Since  all  ways  of  doing  things  are  dependent  upon  the 
plans  or  beliefs  which  lie  back  of  them,  an  attempt  is  made  in 
Education  c  98a  to  develop  a  basic  philosophy  of  teaching  such 
as  every  high  school  teacher  should  possess. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 
**c  98b.  GENERAL  METHODS  IN  SECONDARY        Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor   King.  16   assignments. 

This  half-course  deals  exclusively  with  the  practical  aspects  of 
high  school  teaching.  Various  techniques,  plans,  and  devices  of 
instruction  are  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  ways  of 
accomplishing  more  successfully  the  purposes  for  which  the  high 
school  exists.  Education  c  98a  is  a  prerequisite. 
(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 
**c99a.  PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  King.  16   assignments. 


*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 

**  Those  who  have  taken  the  course  listed  as  c  2  or  c  51a-b  in  previous  years 
are  not  eligible  to  take  c  99a-b,  and  those  who  have  taken  c  3  or  c  52a-b  are  not 
eligible  to  take  c  98a-b. 
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The  facts  and  beliefs  that  have  resulted  from  three  hundred  years 
of  experimentation  with  secondary  education  are  called  principles 
and  constitute  a  course  of  study  of  especial  benefit  to  high  school 
teachers.  Education  c99a  deals  with  the  historical,  psychological, 
and  sociological  aspects  of  secondary  education  in  the  United 
States,  with  constant  reference  to  the  North  Carolina  high  school 
situation. 

(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teach- 
ers' certificates.) 

*c  99b.    PRINCIPLES   OF   SECONDARY  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  King.  16    assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  99a.  This  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  program  of  studies.  Most  of  the  assignments  deal 
with  the  potential  educational  values  of  the  high  school  subjects. 
(This  course  gives  certification  credit  only  on  high  school  teachers' 
certificates.) 

c  101a.    INTRODUCTORY   COURSE   IN   SCHOOL        Credit,  %  course. 
ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor   Howard.  16    assignments. 

This  course  will  consider  the  most  important  problems  of  school 
administration,  especially  as  these  problems  bear  on  the  success 
of  the  teacher's  work.  Students  without  teaching  experience,  or 
teachers  without  a  knowledge  of  administrative  problems,  should 
not  register  for  the  more  specialized  courses  in  the  field  of 
administration  until  after  completing  this  course. 
(This  course  is  suitable  for  renewing  principals',  supervisors', 
and  superintendents'  certificates,  in  addition  to  giving  credit  on 
advanced  teachers'  certificates.) 

c  101b.    INTRODUCTORY  COURSE  IN  SCHOOL        Credit,  ya  course. 
ADMINISTRATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Howard.  16    assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  101a. 

c  102a.    THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Trabuf,  and  Mr.  Workman.  16    assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that   have  to  do   with   the   organization   and   administration   of   a 
school,   and  with  the  supervision  of   the  school  plant   and   equip- 
ment. Textbook:  Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  102b.    THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOL  Credit,  %  course. 

PRINCIPALSHIP.  Fee,   $7.50. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Mr.  Workman.  16    assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  princi- 
pal that  have  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  of 
the  course  of  study.  Experience  in  teaching  and  Education  102a, 
or  its  equivalent,  are  prerequisites  to  this  course. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  104a.    CLASSROOM   MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Trabui:  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16    assignments. 
A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activi- 
ties   in    the    classroom    as    distinguished    from    the    administration 

*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.   in   Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  degree  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 
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of   an    entire   school.    Class    routine,   lesson    planning,    conduct   of 
the  recitation,  and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 
(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  104b.    CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16    assignmeivts. 
Continuation  of  c  104a. 

(Not  open  to  holders  of  Elementary  or  C  Grade  certificates.) 

c  141.      PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  Credit,    1    course. 

IN  THE  SOUTH.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Assistant.  25    assignments. 

This  course  gives  a  historical  survey  of  public  school  education 
in  the  southern  states  with  special  attention  to  its  development 
in  organization,  administration,  and  supervision  since  1876.  Present- 
day  questions  in  rural  education  are  studied  in  the  light  of 
their  historical  development,  and  attention  is  given  to  the  educa- 
tional reorganization  needed  for  the  proper  solution  of  the  new 
rural  life  problems. 

c  142a.    HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  Credit,  %  course. 

MODERN   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Assistant.  16    assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been 
affected  by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contri- 
butions of  the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional 
practice.  It  deals  with  the  growth  of  national  systems  of  education, 
and  especially  with  the  extension  of  popular  education  in  the 
United   States. 

c  142b.    HISTORIC   FOUNDATIONS   OF  Credit,  %  course. 

MODERN   EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Assistant.  16    assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
Continuation  of  c  142a. 

c  143a.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  Credit,  %  course. 

UNITED   STATES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Assistant.  16    assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the 
educational  practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  The 
elementary  school,  the  secondary  school,  and  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  trans- 
planting of  European  institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification 
of  institutional  life  to  meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of 
development  of  an  educational  system  of  free  common  schools, 
high  schools,  state  universities,  and  technical  schools  in  harmony 
with  the  political  and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 

c  143b.    PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  Credit,  %  course. 

UNITED   STATES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Knight  and  Assistant.  16    assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
Continuation  of  c  143a. 

c  144.      RURAL   EDUCATION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Knight  and  Assistant.  Fee,  $12.50. 

27   assignments. 
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This  course  is  planned  for  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  and 
principals  of  rural  or  village  schools,  county  superintendents,  and 
supervisors.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  principal  problems  of 
rural  education  in  the  United  States  with  special  emphasis  on  con- 
ditions in  North  Carolina.  Attention  is  given  to  importance  and 
condition  of  the  rural  school,  and  to  plans  for  improving  rural 
education.  The  curriculum,  problems  of  support,  administration, 
health,  recreation,  the  county  unit  plan,  and  consolidation  and 
transportation  will  be  studied. 

c  160.      CURRICULUM    CONSTRUCTION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  McKee.  Fee,  $12.50. 

27  assignments. 
The  construction  and  organization  of  the  elementary  school  cur- 
riculum when  based  upon  human  needs.  Includes  consideration  of 
the  teacher's  function  in  curriculum  construction,  objectives  of  the 
school  subjects,  sources  of  curricular  material  and  criteria  for 
evaluating  it,  selection  and  organization  of  the  pupil-activities 
through  which  the  objectives  may  be  obtained. 

c  164a.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  %  course. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Trabue   and  Miss   Bacon.  15    assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  have  not  had  any 
previous  instruction  in  measurements  and  statistics.  The  theory  of 
educational  measurements  will  be  developed  from  discussion  of 
specific  measuring  scales.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  sane  in- 
terpretations of  the  results  of  testing  and  upon  a  reasonable 
program  looking  to  the  improvement  of  small  school  systems. 
(Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed.  c  164a  must  take 
Ed.  c  102a-b  also.) 

c  164b.    TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS  IN  Credit,  V2  course. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  Trabue  and  Miss  Bacon.  16    assignments. 

This  course  consists  in  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
discussed  in  c  164a.  The  work  will  include  (1)  the  actual  giving 
of  certain  specified  tests  to  a  group  of  at  least  35  pupils  in  a 
classroom,  and  (2)  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  resulting 
scores  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  the  classroom  studied. 
Test  blanks  and  supplies  for  this  work  may  be  purchased  directly 
from  the  publishers  or  they  will  be  supplied  at  cost  by  the  Ex- 
tension Division.  (Principals  desiring  certification  credit  for  Ed. 
c  164b  must  take  Ed.  c  102  a-b  also.) 

c  171a.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY        Credit,  %  course. 
EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  McKee.  16    assignments. 

The  psychological  processes  involved  in  the  learning  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  history,  and  geography.  Application  of  the 
laws  of  learning  is  made  to  the  arrangement  of  material  within 
each  subject. 

c.l71b.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELEMENTARY  Credit,  %  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Professor  McKee.  16    assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  171a. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

c  1.         FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $7.50* 

16    assignments. 
Intensive  reading  of  prose  selections,  constant  written  compositions 
and    progressive    exercises,    with    supplementary    exercises    where 
needed.     The  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  sentence 
and  the  relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure. 

c  2.  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $7.50.* 

16    assignments. 
Further  readings  and  exercises  with  attention  centered  upon  the 
paragraph  and   its  place   in   the   longer  essay.     Word   study   and 
vocabulary  building  are  integral  parts  of  the  course. 

c  3.         FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $7.50.* 

16    assignments. 
The  course  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form; 
composition  centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays,  letters,  and 
expositions.     Extensive  reading  is  introduced  and  an  approach  to 
the  problems  of  the  study  of  literature  is  undertaken. 

c  6.         ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.     (Business  English.) 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Commerce.) 

c  9.         THE  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  Credit,  %  course. 

SHORT  STORY.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Mr.  Bailey.  15   assignments. 

A   consideration   of   the   types   and   tendencies   of  American   short 
stories.     Reading  of  numerous  examples  of  stories. 

c  11.       THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,   $12.50. 

27    assignments. 
This  course  deals  with  material  used  in  both  the  first-  and  second- 
year  high  school  course  in  literature.     It  will  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  English  c  11a. 
Note:    Credit  will  not  be  allowed  for  both  English  c  11a  and  English  c  11. 

c  11a.     THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Howell  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  will  attempt  to  acquaint  the  teacher  of  English  with 
the  material  to  be  used  in  the  first-year  high  school  course  in  lit- 
erature. The  teaching  of  composition  will  not  be  taken  up  directly. 
Stress  will  be  placed  on  backgrounds,  word-study,  and  content  of 
the  literature  taken  up  rather  than  on  methods  of  teaching. 

c  21.       SOPHOMORE  ENGLISH.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,   $12.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course,  covering  the  same  field  as  the  first  term  of  required 
sophomore  English,  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  se- 
lected pieces  of  English  literature,  considered  as  types  but  in  re- 
lationship with  the  life  and  thought  of  their  time.  The  selections 
are  drawn  from  the  period  1500-1780. 


*  Revision    fee,    S2.00   addition.il. 
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c  22.        SOPHOMORE   ENGLISH.  Credit,    1    course. 

Ma.  Bailey.  Fee,  $12.50. 

25   assignments. 
A   continuation  of  c  21,  which  is   based  on   more  recent  work  in 
English  and  American  literature. 

c  50.        SHAKESPEARE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Bond.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27    assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  About  twenty  representative 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  will  be  studied. 

c  51.  ENGLISH  OF  COMMERCE.  (Business  English.)  (See  descrip- 
tion of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Economics  and 
Commerce.) 

c  54.        THE  SHORT  STORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  25    assignments. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  to  students  an 
opportunity  for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  form.  The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors 
will  be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English  c  9  are 
advised  to  take  that  course  first.  Those  who  have  taken  the  course 
listed  as  English  c  7  in  previous  years  are  not  eligible  to  take 
English  c  54. 

c  55a.      DRAMATIC   COMPOSITION.  Credit,  Vs  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
A  study  of  the  one-act  play  as  a  form  of  literary  and  dramatic 
expression.  Plays  by  representative  authors  will  be  read  and 
analyzed  for  their  expression  of  some  phase  of  life  and  for  their 
stage  effectiveness.  Considerable  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
technique.     This  course  may  be  taken  independently  of  c  55b. 

c  55b.     DRAMATIC  COMPOSITION.  Credit,  %  course. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Prerequisite,  English  55a.  16    assignments. 

A  course  in  the  technique  of  writing  the  one-act  play.  The  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  manifest  some  creative  power  and  during  the 
course  to  finish  a  creditable  one-act  play.  The  instructor  provides 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  ideas  submitted,  of  the  scenarios, 
and  of  each  of  the  three  versions  of  the  student's  play  as  it  is  being 
written  and  re-written. 

c  81.        AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $12.50. 

27    assignments. 
A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods 
and  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c  91.  THE  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  NOVEL.  Credit,  1  course. 
Mr.  Bailey.  Fee,   $12.50. 

25   assignments. 
A  study  of  the  English  novel  in  the  nineteenth  century.     Special 
attention   is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austin,   Scott,   Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 
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c  162a.  MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Olsen  and  Mrs.  Olsen.  Fee,  $7.50. 

15  assignments. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  con- 
tinental drama  of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  plays  upon  which 
the  lesson  assignments  are  based  are  printed  in  Dickinson's  Chief 
Contemporary  Dramatists   (First  Series). 

c  162b.    MODERN  DRAMA.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Olsen  and  Mrs.  Oxsen.  Fee,  $7.50. 

15  assignments. 
A   continuation    of    c    162a   with    special    reference    to    more    con- 
temporary plays. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY 

c  11.        INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

(Part  A.    Dynamical  Geology.)  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Prottty.  27    assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  physical  geology  of  the  earth,  its  com- 
position, structure,  and  the  natural  processes  that  are  at  work 
modifying  it.  In  the  laboratory  work  the  student  will  take  up  the 
study  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks,  the  interpretation  of 
topographic  maps,  and  earth  features.  Minerals,  rocks,  and  maps 
will  be  furnished  by  the  University.  A  small  fee  will  be  charged 
for  the  use  of  these. 

c  15a.      PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  Vs  course. 

Professor  Emory.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
The  interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment. 
The  geographic  factors,  particularly  climate,  are  discussed  in  re- 
lation to  their  influence  on  the  activities  of  man.  Illustrative  mate- 
rial is  so  chosen  as  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  world 
view.     A  first  course  in  college  geography. 

c    15b.     PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Emory.  Fee,  $7.50. 

.  ....         j.       ,  j.  16    assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  15a.  * 

c  51.        INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  Credit,    1    course. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Emory.  26    assignments. 

Junior  and   senior  elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic 
conditions  of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce. 

c  52.        INDUSTRIAL   AND  COMMERCIAL  Credit,    1    course. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Emory.  26   assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 
Continuation  of  c  51. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c  3.  GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Metzenthin.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Freshman  and   sophomore   elective.  27    assionments. 

Prerequisites,  German  1-2. 
Translation,  sight  reading,  composition,  grammar. 
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c  4.  GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Metzenthin.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  27    assignments. 

Prerequisites,  German   1-2-3. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  21.        ADVANCED  GERMAN.  (Introduction  to  the  history  of  German 
literature.)  Credit,    1    course 

Professor  Metzenthin.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27    assignments. 

Prerequisites,  German  3-4  or  one  year  of  college  German. 
Lessing:  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Schiller:  Die  Jung f ran  von  Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT 

History 

c  1.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.        16    assignments. 

Mr.  Pegg.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Required  of  freshmen.  Fee,  $7.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  main  movements  and  events  in  the  history  of  Europe  from 
the  beginning  of  overseas  expansion  to  the  eve  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  will  be  on  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  developments. 

c  2.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.        Credit,  %  course. 

Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  16    assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  1,  bringing  the  story  to  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

c  3.         FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN  EUROPE.        Credit,  y2  course. 
Mr.  Pegg.  Fee,   $7.50. 

Required  of  freshmen.  17  assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  2,  covering  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  to  the  present. 

c  45.       ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,   1    course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27    assignments. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  convey  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  to  broaden  it  into  a  survey  of  the  part 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  played  in  world  history. 

c  46.       ENGLISH  HISTORY.  Credit,   1    course. 

Professor  Wagstaff.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27    assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  45. 

c  47.       AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,   1    course. 

Professor  Crittenden.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27    assignments. 

The  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  European 
background,  discovery  and  exploration,  colonization,  revolution, 
independence,  federation,  western  expansion,  democracy,  slavery, 
civil  war,  reconstruction,  business  and  politics,  progressive  move- 
ment, and  world  politics. 

c  48.       AMERICAN  HISTORY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Crittenden.  Fee,  $12.50. 

A  continuation  of  c  47.  ~7    Moments. 
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Government 

c  21.       GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  Credit,    1    course. 

STATES.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Jenkihs.  27    assignments. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  national  government  of  the 
United  States.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  constitutional 
basis,  the  historical  development,  and  the  practical  organization 
and  operation  of  the  institutions  established  for  administering 
national  affairs.  Changes  in  American  government  brought  about 
by  the  New  Deal  will  be  studied.    Textbooks,  readings,  outline. 

c  22.        GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  Credit,    1    course. 

EUROPEAN   STATES.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Robson.  27    assignments. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective. 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  constitutional  background,  structure, 
and  operation  of  the  principal  governments  of  Europe.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  comparative  study  of  institutions  and  upon 
contemporary  politics   in   both  national   and   international   affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

c  lx.        READINGS  IN  ROMAN  Credit,    1    course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Harrer.  25    assignments. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Latin,  with  work 
in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

c  8.         LATIN  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Freshman  and  sophomore  elective.  28  assignments. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sen- 
tences illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word  or- 
der; the  second  half  will  deal  with  continuous  narrative  and  with 
questions  of  diction  and  style. 

c  11.       LATIN  POETRY.  Credit,   1    course. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Sophomore  elective.  27    assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Latin  1-2  or  equivalent. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  of  literary 
form.  Students  who  present  four  units  of  Latin  for  entrance  begin 
with  this  course  and  may  count  it  for  credit,  provided  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  Latin  12. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

c  123a.    BOOK  SELECTION  FOR  CHILDREN'S  Credit,  %  course. 

LIBRARIES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Miss  Beust.  16  assignments. 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
children's  reading  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  varying 
appeals  that  books  make  to  children  and  thus  learn  to  select  books 
with  consideration  for  the  different  age  groups  and  differing  back- 
grounds of  children.  The  importance  of  literature  made  by  chil- 
dren, children's  literary  tradition,  classics,  modern  and  traditional 
fairy  tales,  poetry,  nursery  rhymes,  fables  and  beast  tales,  myths, 
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epics  and  sagas,  romances,  ballads,  subject-matter  books,  il- 
lustrated books,  books  for  story-telling,  and  the  history  of  chil- 
dren's literature  are  indicated. 

c  123b.    BOOK  SELECTION  FOR  CHILDREN'S  Credit,  V2  course. 

LIBRARIES.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Miss  Beust.  16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  123a. 

DEPARTMENT   OF  MATHEMATICS 

Note:     Either    Mathematics    c  1-c  2,    or    Mathematics    c  3-c  4    will    meet    the    re- 
quirements  of  the   freshman  year. 

c  1.  MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS   I.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor   Lasley.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Required  of   freshmen.  27    assignments. 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion,  graphical 
treatment  of  rates,  means,  ordinates,  maximum  and  minimum, 
areas,  etc. — an  introduction  to  the  notions  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus.    Graphic  solution  of  equations. 

c  2.         MATHEMATICAL  ANALYSIS  II.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor   Lasley.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Required   of   freshmen.  27    assignments. 

Solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  with  applications.  Logarithms 
and  their  application  to  computation.  Solution  of  equations. 
Trigonometric   analysis,    complex    numbers. 

c  3.         COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,   $12.50. 

29    assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  quadratic  equation  with  a  detailed  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  its  roots.  Graphs  are  especially  stressed.  Deter- 
minants   and   their   properties   are   gone   into.    Other   topics,   such 
as  complex  numbers,  partial  fractions,  etc.,  are  touched  upon. 

c  4.         TRIGONOMETRY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Lasley.  Fee,   $12.50. 

27    assignments. 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
functions,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  application  of  these 
functions  and  log  tables  to  the  solution  of  triangles  in  the  plane. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

cla.       THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Part  I.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  McCorkle.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
This  course  and  c  lb  include  a  study  of  the  following  phases  of 
music  theory:  the  evolution  of  musical  notation;  modern  musical 
notation;  the  theory  of  rhythmic  notation  and  time-beating;  the 
theory  of  musical  sounds  and  intervals;  scales  and  modes  and 
their  structure;  triads;  chords  of  the  seventh;  modulation;  trans- 
position; terminology. 

c  lb.       THEORY  OF  MUSIC.    Part  II.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  McCorkle.  Fee,  $7.50. 

A  continuation  of  c  la.  16  ^^nments. 

c  21.       HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Kennedy.  Fee,  $7.50. 

A  beginner's  course  in  elementary  harmony.  assignments. 
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c  22.       HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Kennedy.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Prerequisite,  Music  c  21.  16  assignments. 

The    course    includes    the    inversions    of    the  common    chord,    the 

dominant  seventh  and  its  inversions,  natural  modulation. 

c  23.       HARMONY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor   Kennedy.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Prerequisites,  Music  c  21-22.  17  assignments. 

The  course  includes  secondary  sevenths,  chords  of  the  ninth,  de- 
rivatives of  the  dominant  ninth,  simple  suspensions. 

c  24.       HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.    Part  I.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  McCorkle.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
Primitive  music,  the  music  of  the  early   civilized  countries    (par- 
ticularly Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome),  the  monophonic  period,  and 
the  polyphonic  period  up  to  approximately  the  year  1600. 

c  25.       HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.    Part  II.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  McCorkle.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
Continuation  of  c  24,  beginning  with  the  classic  era  of  the  sonata 
and  the  symphony  and  continuing  to  the  modern  era. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

These  courses  are  designed  to  orient  the  student  in  the  world  of  science. 
The  principles  of  the  natural  sciences  are  developed  in  relationship  to  man 
and  the  progress  of  civilization.  Application  of  scientific  principles  in 
daily  life  are  especially  emphasized. 

*c  lXa.  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
Natural  Science  c  lXa-b  and  Natural  Science  c  2Xa-b,  which 
follow,  constitute  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  science  in 
its  practical  applications  to  everyday  life.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  a  study  of  the  student's  own  environment.  The  course  is 
designed  to  broaden  the  horizon  and  deepen  the  understanding  of 
common  phenomena  and  to  furnish  a  background  for  better  nature 
study  teaching.  Natural  Science  c  lXa-b  deal  more  especially 
with  the  non-living  world. 

*c  lXb.  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Continuation  of  c  lXa.  16    ^^nments. 

*c  2Xa.  NATURAL   SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16    assignments. 
A  continuation  of  the  general  orientation  course  begun  in  Natural 
Science  c  lXa-b,  and  considering  more  especially  the  world  of  liv- 
ing things. 

*c  2Xb.  NATURAL  SCIENCE.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Preston.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Continuation  of  c  2Xa.  16    ™si9nments. 


*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the   degree  of  A.B.   in   Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  degree  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 
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PHYSICAL  AND  HEALTH  EDUCATION 

*c  3X.    SCHOOL  HYGIENE   AND   HEALTH  Credit,  y2  course. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Pbofessob  Bkard  and  Miss  Bacon.  16  assignments. 

The  elements  of  normal  growth,  physical  diagnosis,  and  the  essen- 
tials of  personal  health  maintenance  are  studied.  The  individual 
child  and  his  environment,  posture,  neuro-muscular  coordination, 
physical  defects,  and  several  phases  of  personal  hygiene  are 
considered.  Heating,  lighting,  and  ventilation  of  schoolhouses  and 
other  facts  of  common  school  life  are  discussed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

**c21X.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor   Dasheell  and   Mrs.    Nygard.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of 
psychology,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 

**c  22X.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Dashieix   and   Mrs.  Nygard.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  21X. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

French 

c  3.  COMPOSITION  AND  READING—  Credit,    1    course. 

INTERMEDIATE.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Ltons.  27  assignments. 

It  is  understood  that  those  who  register  for  this  course  have  had 
either  two  years  of  high  school  French  or  one  year  of  college 
French.  The  course  consists  of  composition  of  medium  difficulty, 
a  thorough  review  of  the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  trans- 
lation, from  French  into  English,  of  literary  masterpieces  of 
moderate  difficulty. 

No  pretense  is  made  that  the  student  will  improve  his  knowledge 
of  the  spoken  language  in  this  course.  However,  a  student  who 
completes  successfully  this  course  and  the  following  course, 
French  c4,  should  be  able  to  write  French  with  a  certain  amount 
of  facility,  and  should  be  able  to  read  with  ease  anything  written 
in  modern  French  prose. 

c  4.         COMPOSITION  AND  READING—  Credit,    1    course. 

ADVANCED.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Professor  Ltons.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  French  1,  2,  and  3  in  residence 

or  one  year  of  college  French. 
The  objects  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  enable  the  student  to  read 
standard  French  fluently  and  easily  in  preparation  for  the  courses 
in  literature  that  follow,  and  (2)  to  give  the  student  practice 
in  expressing  his  thoughts  in  French,  thus  enabling  him  to  write 
the  language  with  some  degree  of  fluency.  The  assignments  will 
consist  of  constant  reading  of  the  masterpieces  of  modern  French 
literature  with  frequent  compositions. 


*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the  degree   of  A.B.   in   Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  degree  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 
**  Credit  only  for  lecture  part  of  course. 
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c  21.        INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH   LITERATURE. 

Professor  Lyons.  Credit,    1    course. 

Prerequisite,  French  4  or  its  equivalent.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Junior  or   senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Aon  introduction  to  the  study  of  French  literature.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  French  literature  from  its  beginnings  through  the  17th 
century.  A  number  of  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere, 
the  three  great  dramatists  of  the  17th  century,  will  be  read. 

c  22.        MODERN   FRENCH   LITERATURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Lyons.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisites,  French  4  and  21  in  27  assignments. 

residence  or  two  years  of  college  French. 
A  survey  of  French  literature  through  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
Selected  reading  from  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Beaumar- 
chais,  Chateaubriand,  and  Victor  Hugo  will  be  required. 

Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  must  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages 
to  have  these  courses  counted  toward  their  degrees. 

Spanish 

c  3.         SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Me.  Hayes.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  1-2  in  residence  27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 
The  object  of  this  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 

c  4.  SPANISH   COMPOSITION.  Credit,    1    course. 

Me.  Hayes.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  1,  2,  and  3  in  residence        27  assignments. 

or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 
Continuation  of  c  3. 

c  21.        INTRODUCTION  TO   SPANISH  Credit,    1    course. 

LITERATURE.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Mr.  Hayes.  27  assignments. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  in  residence 

or  two  years  of  college  Spanish. 
Introduction  to  the  study  of  Spanish  literature.  A  general  survey 
of  Spanish  literature  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  with  some 
reference  to  preceding  literary  movements.   Reading  of  selections 
from  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Calder6n,  etc. 

c  22.        MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  Credit,    1    course. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Fee,  $12.50. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  21.  30  assignments. 

A  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period, 
with  special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  RURAL  SOCIAL-ECONOMICS 

c  51.       RURAL  ECONOMICS.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,   $12.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  is  a  technical  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  subject 
of  agricultural  economics.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the  scope 
of  agricultural  economics,  systems  of  farming,  farm  financing, 
power  and  machinery,  labor,  land,  tenancy,  credits,  marketing  of 
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farm   products,  price   of   farm  products,  etc.    The  purpose   is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  agriculture  as  a  business,  and  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  new  field  of  agricultural  economy, 
c  53.        HISTORY  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Credit,    1    course 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,   $12.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  outlines  the  history  of  agriculture  and  rural  life, 
mainly  in  Europe  and  America.  From  the  beginning  of  time  man 
has  lived  largely  on  the  farm  and  has  extracted  his  living  out  of 
the  soil.  Urbanization  is  a  recent  development.  This  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of  agricultural 
development  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  It 
covers  earliest  beginnings,  agriculture  in  Rome  and  Greece,  later 
agriculture  and  rural  conditions  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  history  of 
American  agriculture.  It  enables  one  to  understand  history  better. 

c  71.        RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $12.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  rural  sociology.  It 
is  based  on  definite  text  materials  and  therefore  is  generally 
technical  in  character,  serving  to  lay  a  foundation  for  further 
study  in  this  field.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  rural  and  urban 
communities  defined,  types  of  rural  communities,  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  farm  life,  rural  health  and  sanitation,  rural  social 
institutions  as  the  home,  school,  church,   and   government. 

c  81.        THE  RURAL  COUNTY  AND  Credit,    1    course. 

ITS  INSTITUTIONS.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Professor  Wager.  27  assignments. 

An  examination  of  the  North  Carolina  county  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  its  larger  possibilities  as  a  unit  of  country  life  develop- 
ment. Such  elements  as  the  following  will  be  considered:  territory, 
population,  roads,  markets,  schools,  libraries,  charitable  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  public  health,  public  welfare,  recreation, 
farm  and  home  demonstration  work,  and  the  problems  of  taxation 
and  government  that  are  involved. 

c  101.      NORTH  CAROLINA:  ECONOMIC  Credit,    1    course. 

AND  SOCIAL.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Professor  Hobbs.  27  assignments. 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  home 
state,  and  it  is  the  only  course  of  its  nature  offered  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  economic  and  social  interpretation  of  North 
Carolina,  and  is  designed  mainly  for  teachers  whose  work  involves 
a  knowledge  of  the  state.  It  outlines  the  geographic  areas  of 
the  state,  their  economic  foundations,  peculiar  social  conditions, 
problems,  and  constructive  suggestions.  It  covers  population, 
agriculture,  resources,  industry,  and  state-wide  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

*c  lXa.  PROBLEMS  OF  CITIZENSHIP.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  McKee  and  Mrs.  Olsen-.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16    assignments. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  furnish  the  means  of  instruction 
and  training  in  the  development  of  those  capacities  and  attitudes 
desirable  in  trained  and  creative  citizens.  Emphasis  will  be  upon 

*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the  degree  of   A.B.   in  Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  degree  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 
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the  interrelations  of  home,  school,  community,  state,  and  national 
government. 

*c  lXb.  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Peofessoe  King.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16    assignments. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  more  important  facts  in  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  development  of  North  Carolina,  and 
to  a  study  of  the  present  social  and  civic  problems  of  the  state. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 

c  41.        INTRODUCTION   TO   SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,    1    course. 

Professoe  Beooks  and  Mb.  Stevens.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Emphasis  on  social  organs  as  found  in  primitive  society,  the  rise  of 
contemporary  society,  the  forces  shaping  society  studied  through 
the  geographical,  biological,  psychological,  and  cultural  ap- 
proaches; social  organization  and  control;  the  elements  of  social 
theory.  Brief  consideration  of  causal  factors  underlying  social 
problems.  This  course  should  precede  all  other  work  in  this 
department. 

c  42a.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  %  course. 

Peofessoe  Meyee  and  Me.  Stevens.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  15   assignments. 

A  general  course  giving  primary  emphasis  to  positive  features 
and  the  institutional  foundations  of  society.  Problems  of  leader- 
ship, race,  population,  family,  immigration,  and  other  institutions 
are  emphasized. 

c  42b.      SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  Credit,  %  course. 

Peofessoe  Meyee  and  Me.  Stevens.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Prerequisite,  Soc.  c  42a.  16    assignments. 

Continues  first  half-course  (c  42a)  but  gives  more  emphasis  to  such 

pathological  aspects  of  society  as  crime,  poverty,  and  the  defective. 
Note:      Sociology  c  42a  may  be   taken   without  following  it   with   c  42b. 

Any  one  who  has  had  Sociology  c  10  or  c  10a  prior  to  September 

1,  1925,  may  not  take  either  of  these  courses. 

c  161a.    THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Peofessoe   Beooks.  Fee,  $7.50. 

15    assignments. 
This  half-course  deals  with  the  historic  significance  of  the  family; 
its    place    and    problems    today   under    the    influence    of    changing 
social   and  economic   conditions;   some   criteria   of  family  success; 
the  family  as  a  field  for  research. 

c  161b.    THE  FAMILY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Peofessoe  Beooks.  Fee,  $7.50. 

15   assignments. 
Family  relationships  examined  in  the  light  of  psychological,  socio- 
logical,  legal,   eugenic,   educational,   and   economic  influences   with 
special   emphasis   on   parent-child   factors. 

Note:  Much  of  the  value  of  these  courses  will  come  from  the  required  collateral 
readings.  In  special  cases  and  by  permission,  c  161b  may  be  taken  in- 
dependently of  c  161a,  but  oidinarily  they  should  be  studied  in  the  order 
listed. 


*  This  course  was  designed  to  give  credit  toward  the  degree  of  A.B.   in   Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  degree  will  not  be  offered  at  Chapel  Hill  after  1934. 
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c  166a.    PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  a/2  course. 

Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
The  course  is  an  approach  to  the  study  of  social  work  and  public 
welfare  through  outlines  of  social  study  and  experiment.  The 
course  will  include  lectures  and  readings  on  the  purpose  and 
special  problems  of  citizenship,  social  pathology,  child  welfare, 
social  organization,  with  a  chapter  on  North  Carolina  as  a  com- 
posite field  of  social  work  and  public  welfare. 

(Designed  only  for  those  actively  interested  or  engaged  in  social 
work.  Registrants  should  await  word  from  the  instructor  after 
completion  of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  166b.    PUBLIC  WELFARE.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Dr.  Brown.  Fee,  $7.50. 

.~,     ,.        ,.         .      ,„„  16    assignments. 

Continuation  of  c  looa. 

c  168.      THE  COMMUNITY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  16    assignments. 

1.  A  sociological  study,  analytic,  descriptive,  and  comparative, 
with  emphasis  on  ecological  factors  and  concrete  types  of  com- 
munity-neighborhood groupings,  both  urban  and  rural.  2.  The 
community  and  social  work;  community  organization,  its  origins, 
development,  problems,  and  prospects.  Large  use  will  be  made  of 
recent  literature  in  this  field. 

(Registrants  in  this  course  are  requested  to  state  clearly  their 
social  study  background  and  practice,  and  to  await  word  from 
the  instructor  after  completion  of  the  first  assignment.) 

c  171a.    EDUCATIONAL   SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Meter  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16    assignments. 

A  course  in  the  foundation  of  educational  sociology,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  sociology  in  determining  the  edu- 
cability  of  the  group  and  in  correlating  other  institutions  with  the 
school.  The  social  objectives  for  the  individual,  for  the  group,  for 
the  institutions,  for  school  subjects,  will  be  treated  specially. 

c  171b.    EDUCATIONAL  SOCIOLOGY.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Meter  and  Mr.  Stevens.  Fee,  $7.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16    assignments. 

A  continuation  of  c  171a,  with  special  emphasis  upon  original 
studies,  researches,  and  practical  projects  in  the  application  of 
the  organization  principles  set  forth  in   c  171a. 

c  173a.    PLAY  AND   RECREATION.  Credit,  V2  course. 

Professor  Meter.  Fee,  $7.50. 

15  assignments. 
The  theory  of  play  and  recreation  is  studied  in  this  course,  while  in 
that  which  follows,  c  173b,  the  practice  is  stressed.  In  this  course 
the  play  movement  is  given  with  emphasis  on  the  present  need  of 
play  and  how  play  is  promoted.  A  study  is  made  of  the  play 
instincts — hunting,  fighting,  and  housing  as  illustrations.  Sex  and 
age  differences  are  given.  Classification  of  movements  and  interest 
forms  a  helpful  section.  The  physical,  mental,  moral,  social,  and 
preventive  values  in  play  and  recreation  are  studied  and  stressed. 
The  text  used  is  interesting  and  offers  many  helpful  suggestions 
for  those  interested  in  play  and  recreational  activities. 
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c  173b.    PLAY  AND  RECREATION.  Credit,  Vz  course. 

Professors  Meter  and  Beard.  Fee,  $7.50. 

15  assignments. 
In  this  course  the  practical  field  of  play  and  recreation  is  entered. 
A  helpful  bibliography  is  studied.  Playground  plans,  equipment, 
and  activities  are  suggested.  Emphasis  is  given  to  game  analysis 
and  methods  of  game  instruction.  Organization  work  is  studied. 
Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  camp  life  as  a  part  of  the  recreational  pro- 
gram, special  holiday  activities,  and  general  athletics  are  some  of 
the  other  topics  studied.  Many  helpful  aids  and  suggestions  are 
given.  Plays  of  simple  imitation,  story  plays,  rhythmic  plays, 
contests,  goal  games,  tag  games,  team  games,  and  plays  for 
special   occasions   feature   the   practical   work. 

Note:  Any  person  contemplating  taking  both  c  173a  and  c  173b  should 
take  c  173a  first;  c  173b  may  follow  later,  but  it  may  be  taken 
alone.  Those  who  took  Soc.  c.  24  prior  to  September  1,  1924,  may 
not  take  either  Soc.  c  173a  or  c  173b. 

c  175.      EXTRA-CURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES.  Credit,  %  course. 

Professor  Meter.  Fee,  $7.50. 

16  assignments. 
Extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school  are  presented  here  with 
special  emphasis  upon  high  school  interests.  While  the  course 
gives  a  certain  amount  of  theory,  it  is  mainly  practical  in  value. 
The  significant  topics  studied  include:  (1)  clubs;  (2)  student  par- 
ticipation in  school  government;  (3)  physical  education;  (4)  pub- 
licity in  school  publications;  (5)  commencement;  (6)  many  miscel- 
laneous topics — the  assembly,  festival  days,  suggestions  to  leaders, 
home  room  activities,  programs,  dramatics,  point  systems,  and 
others;  (7)  contributions  from  national  agencies  interested  in 
extra-curricular  activities;  (8)  theoretical  studies  of  institutions 
promoting  successful  programs;  (9)  bibliographical  materials; 
and   (10)   suggestions  and  aids  for  leadership. 

c  185.     THE   NEGRO.  Credit,    1    course. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  Negro  in  American  life.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  background  is  followed  by  a  detailed  study  of  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  Negro  life — economic,  religious,  educational,  health, 
family,  crime,  literature,  etc. — ending  with  a  consideration  of 
racial  attitudes  and  race  relations. 

c  192.  CRIME  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  TREATMENT.  Credit,  1  course. 
Dr.  Bbown.  Fee,   $12.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

Nature  of  crime;  extent  of  crime;  causes  of  crime;  criminal  law 
and  procedure;  theories  and  methods  of  punishment;  the  prison 
system;  substitutes  for  imprisonment;  problems  of  prison  admin- 
istration; the  prevention  of  crime. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  OFFERED  AT  STATE 

COLLEGE   OF  AGRICULTURE   AND   ENGINEERING, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Agriculture 

Courses  Credits 

Agron.    101 — Field    Crops 3  credits 

Poul.  101 — General    Poultry   3  credits 

Poul.  305 — Poultry  Diseases  3  credits 

Hort.  228 — Home  Floriculture  3  credits 

Soils  270— Soil    Survey   3  credits 

Soils  310 — Fertilizers     3  credits 

Soils  320— Pedology  3  credits 

Education 

Ed.  203A — Educational  Psychology  3  credits 

Ed.  203B — Adolescent   Psychology   3  credits 

Ed.  Ex.  375 — Psychology  of  Language 3  credits 

Ed.  320 — Vocational    Guidance    3  credits 

Ed.  321 — Vocational  Education  3  credits 

Ed.  352 — Industrial  Arts  for  the 

Elementary  School  3  credits 

Economics 

Econ.  102 — Introduction  to   Economics 3  credits 

Econ.  211 — Business    Law    3  credits 

English 

Eng.  201 — Business   English   3  credits 

Eng.  250 — History  and  Principles  of 

Journalism    3  credits 

History 

Hist.  101 — American  Economic  Geography....3  credits 

Hist.  103 — Commercial  Geography  5  credits 

Hist.  201 — Social   and   Economic   History 

of  Modern  Europe  3  credits 

Hist.  209A— U.   S.   Government 3  credits 

Hist.  209B— State   Government   3  credits 

Hist.  303 — North   Carolina   History 3  credits 

Hist.  307 A— History  of  the  Old  South 3  credits 

Hist.  307B— History  of  the  New  South 3  credits 

Hist.  302 — Recent   United  States   History 3  credits 

Engineering 

Geol.  120 — Physical    Geology    3  credits 

Cer.  E.  1-3A — Occurrence  and  Properties 

of  Clays  3  credits 

Cer.  E.  208 — Dryers   and   Drying 3  credits 

Cer.  E.  213 — Kilns    and    Burning 3  credits 

Cer.  E.  208C— Setting  Heavy  Clay 

Products    3  credits 


Instructor 

Mr.  Darst 

Mr.  Dearstyne 

Mr.  Dearstyne 

Mr.  Randall 

Mr.  Lutz 

Mr.  Lutz 

Mr.  Lutz 


Mr.  Garrison 

Mr.  Garrison 

Mr.  Garrison 

Mr.  Boshart 

Mr.  Boshart 

Mr.  Boshart 


Mr.  Green 
Mr.  Green 


Mr.  Wilson 
Mr.  Wynn 


Mr.  Nelson 

Mr.  Nelson 

Mr.  Barnhardt 

Mr.  Lefler 

Mr.  Lefier 

Mr.  Lefler 

Mr.  Lefler 

Mr.  Lefler 

Mr.  Lefler 


Mr.  Stucky 

Mr.  Greves-Walker 
Mr.  Greves-Walker 
Mr.  Greves-Walker 

Mr.  Greves-Walker 
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Cer.  E.  214 — Pyrometry    1  credit  Mr.  Greves-Walker 

Cer.  E.  210A — Enamels    and    Enameling 3  credits  Mr.  Greves-Walker 

Cer.  E.  301 — Refractories   and   Furnaces 3  credits  Mr.  Greves-Walker 

Engineering 

Course  Credits  Instructor 

M.  E.  102 — Engineering  Drawing  6  credits  Mr.   Foster 

Chem.  E.  201 — Industrial  Chemistry  9  credits  Mr.    Randolph 

Practical  Courses  in  Engineering  and  Mathematics 

Electrical   Meters   No  credit  Mr.  Keever 

Industrial    Electricity   No  credit  Mr.   Brown 

Practical    Mathematics No  credit  Mr.  Ruggles 

Practical  Land  Surveying  No  credit  Mr.   Wooten 

Modern  Languages 

M.  L.  101 — Elementary  French  9  credits  Mr.    Ballenger 

M.  L.  103 — Elementary   Spanish   9  credits  Mr.    Ballenger 

M.  L.  106 — Spanish    Prose    9  credits  Mr.    Ballenger 

Sociology 

Soc.  103 — General  Sociology  6  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  101 — Human    Relations   6  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  300 — Criminology     3  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  301 — Social   Pathology  3  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  307 — Races   and   Nationalities 3  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  308 — Social    Anthropology    3  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  Ex.  306 — The  Family  Organization 3  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  310 — Industrial    Sociology    3  credits  Mr.  Winston 

Soc.  311 — Rural    Sociology    3  credits  Mr.    Hamilton 

For  further  information,  write  ta  E.  TV.  Ruggles,  State  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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(CONTINUED  FROM  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER) 

Vol.       X,  No.    7.    America  and  Her  Music.  Lamar  Stringfleld.  Price  50c. 

Vol.       X,  No.    8.    Confederate  Leadership.  Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 

Vol.       X,  No.    9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.  Proceedings.   1930.  Price  50c. 

Vol.       X,  No.  10.    Books  of  Travel.  Revised  Edition.  Urban  T.  Holmes,  Jr.  Price  50c. 

Vol.      XI,  No.     1.    Adventures  in  Reading,  Fourth  Series:   Current   Books,   1930-1931. 

Marjorie  N.  and  Richmond  P.  Bond.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      XI,  No.    2.     The  Far  East,  with  Special  Reference  to  China,  its  Culture,  Civili- 
zation, and  History.  James  A.  Robertson.  Price  50c. 
Vol.      XI,  No.    8.     Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Heroes  of  the  Revolution.  Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a  Third  Year. 
Price  25c. 
Southern  Conference  on  Education.     Proceedings.     1931.     Price  50c. 
Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.     Fletcher  M.  Green.  Price  50c. 
Modern  Russia.     Eston  E.  Ericson  and  Ervid  E.  Ericson.  Price  50c. 
2.    Famous    Women    of    Yesterday    and    Today.      Cornelia    S.    Love. 
Price   50c. 
Taxation  in  North  Carolina.    Price  50c. 
The   Sales    Tax.     Debate    Handbook.     Compiled   by   E.    R.    Rankin. 

Price  50c. 
Twentieth-Century  American  Literature.  Marjorie  N.  Bond.  Price  50c 
Other  People's  Lives.    Third  Series.    1932-1933.    Cornelia   S.   Love. 

Price  50c. 
Radio  Control  and  Operation.    Debate  Handbook.    Compiled  by  E. 

R.  Rankin.     Price  50c. 
Everyday  Science.  C.  E.  Preston.  Price  50c. 
Adventures  in  Reading,  Sixth  Series:  Current  Books,  1933.  Marjorie 

N.  Bond.  Price  50c. 
Correspondence  Instruction.    1933-1934.    Free. 

MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 

ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

REGISTRATION  BLANK  FOR  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 
University  Extension  Division 
Chapel  Hjxl,  N.  C. 

This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  applicant's  own  handwriting.   It  must 
be  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  to  cover  fee.f 

1.  Name   (in  full)    Age 

(Mr.,  Miss,  or  Mrs.) 

2.  Present  address  

(City)  (County)  (State) 

3.  Permanent    address    

(City)  (County)  (State) 

4.  Previous   education   

5.  If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this  university  before,  underline  which 

division  and  give  date:  Residence  term Summer  school 

Extension    class Correspondence 

6.  Number  and  subject  of  course   desired 

7.  Kind  of  credit  desired  (mark  X):  Undergraduate  degree  credit 

Toward  what  degree? At  what  institution? 

If  credit  is  desired  elsewhere,  have  you  secured  the  approval  of  the  authorities? 

Certification  credit *Professional  credit. 

No    credit Occupation 

8.  If  teaching,  give  KIND  of  certificate  held Class No 

9.  Do  you  wish  to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension  Division? 

t  For  fees  for  non-residents  of  North  Carolina,  see  page  18. 

*  Credit  granted  teachers  for  courses  in  education  and  allied  subjects.    See  page  10. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SERVICES 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  courses  listed  in  this  cata- 
logue, the  University  of  North  Carolina  offers,  through  the  Exten- 
sion Division,  the  following  services  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

Extension  Class  Instruction.  Late  afternoon,  evening,  and 
Saturday  classes  are  organized  wherever  enough  enrollments  to 
cover  expenses  are  secured.  Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  cul- 
tural nature  are  offered,  with  college  credit,  if  desired. 

Library  Service.  Reading  courses,  books,  and  reference  ma- 
terial are  loaned  to  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  system- 
atic study  and  discussion  of  literary,  historical,  social,  and  other 
subjects.  There  are  available  about  fifty  outlines  for  study  suitable 
for  women's  clubs  or  other  groups. 

Lectures.  Popular  and  technical  lectures  and  readings  by 
members  of  the  faculty  are  arranged  for  schools,  clubs,  and  other 
community  organizations.  Lecture  courses  either  on  a  particular 
subject  or  a  series  of  topics  may  be  obtained.  Short  courses  and 
institutes  are  held  at  the  University  for  groups  interested  in  inten- 
sive  training  and  instructional  programs. 

Dramatic  Arts.  Assistance  is  given  in  organization  for  dra- 
matic activities,  in  play  selection  and  production,  and  in  the  loan 
of  playbooks  and  other  library  material.  An  annual  tournament  is 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 

Interscholastic  Activities.  In  cooperation  with  several  Uni- 
versity departments  and  state  agencies,  the  Division  conducts 
annual  contests  in  debating,  athletics,  and  academic  subjects.  A 
coaching  school  is  held  each  summer  for  high  school  coaches  and 
athletic  directors. 

Publications.  The  University  News  Letter,  containing  the 
results  of  studies  made  of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North 
Carolina,  is  sent  free  to  residents  of  the  state.  There  are  also 
issued  annually  several  outlines  for  reading  or  study  on  such  topics 
as  current  books,  history,  travel,  etc. 

For  information  about  any  of  the  above  services,  write  to  the 
UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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(JOSEPH  RU2ICK/J 
BOOKBINDERS 

BALTIMORE. MD. 
CREENSSORO.NC 
WASHINGTON,  u  C. 


